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A PRESENT OF FIFTY CENTS 


This COUPON good for 


WANTED 50 cents 


At Highland Trust Co. 


5000 On new accounts in Savings Department 
of $5.00 or over 
. Good for 30 days from date 
New Depositors tpadhge ae 


IN THE 


Savings Department of the Highland Trust Co. 


420 HIGHLAND AVENUE, DAVIS SQUARE 





OU believe in systematic saving and so do we. In order to show our appreciation 
of your business and to offer you an incentive to open a savings account, we make 
WZ the following offer which we will hold open for thirty days from October 12, 1917. 
Bring the attached coupon to the Highland Trust Company with five doliars or more and 
we will give you a deposit book crediting you with fifty cents more than the amount you 
deposit. Thus for a deposit of five dollars you will be credited with $5.50; with a deposit 
of ten dollars you will be credited with $10.50 or with a deposit of fifty dollars you will be 
credited with $50.50. By adopting the coupon method we have eliminated great expense 
and give our depositors the benefit of this saving. 
OPENIS:A] MM. 1O 3 P.M. SATURDAY NIGHTS 6 TO 8 P.M. 























DANCING 


Heinemann House 





Academies 


ANTHOINE HALL 
136 School Street, Somerville 


ca SCHGOL , CLASS Every Friday. Open night 


29,5 “once a ‘menta, 


‘ADULT CLASS Every Wedr paday. Social every Satur- 
» day; spect ‘al ‘features. Party every holiday night. 


CHILDREN’ S CLASS every Saturday. 


LET US SEND YOU ONE 
OF OUR CATALOGUES... 
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HE NEXT issue of the Radiator will 
contain a Junior High School column 


and copies will be on sale in the 
Junior High Schools. 
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Who Am I? 


I can be trusted with life’s most solemn secrets 
I am a zealous defender of the Faith - 
I study to help all and hinder none 
_ IT reverence the things sacred and supreme 
I frown down slander and encourage praise 
I condone rather than condemn 
I protect the good name of my friends 


= I decline to encourage caustic criticism 


I speak the word of warning in love 
= I am faithful to friends absent or present 


I am uninfluenced by wealth or poverty 


I hold my promise as sacred as life 


EMMA 


I stand by my convictions though alone 

I reject mere rumor as a basis of judgment 

I live in the realm of religious reality 

I am not affected by threats or applause 

I seek to make every life a success 

I make governments possible and progressive 
I stand with pillar-purpose under great Causes 
I am the bulwark of human proégress 


My name is—LOYALTY. 
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Dear Pupils and Friends: 


Having arrived by the favor of Providence 
safely through another year to the season when, 
according to the custom of our predecessors, we 
should introduce ourselves, and lay before you 
an outline of our task, we beg to offer, in behali 
of our predecessors, thanks for past favors, and 
express, in behalf of ourselves, the hope that in 
spite of universal war, the high cost of living, and 
other great world events which have made the 
past year one of extraordinary vicissitude, all the 
friends who have supported this publication in 
the past, will continue their patronage with this, 
the twenty-seventh volume of the Somerville High: 
School RADIATOR. Improving on conventional 
forms and habits is almost an impossibility, and 
it little matters to what degree one sustains his 
efforts in the attempt, for the odds multiply 
rapidly against him with the flight of time, and 
eventually he is no nearer than when he started. 
Nothwithstanding this, we hope in a measure to 
eliminate some of the often repeated platitudes 
of the past, and have in mind some new and novel 
features which we trust will prove both interest- 
ing and unique. 

We contemplate the reorganization of the Class 
Notes. Within the past few years, this depart- 
ment has lost much of the exclusive quality for 
which it was institued) and for which it had so 
long been noted among the RADIATOR’S many 
exchanges. The chief cause for this decline has 
been the lack of co-operation between the pupil 
and the Class Editor. The seeming remedy for 
this defect is to appoint a competent assistant in 
each room whose duty will be to look after the 
magazine’s interests in that room. We will en- 
deavor to elevate the tone of the jokes, and to 
add to the quality of the column by inserting brief, 
interesting accounts concerning the individua! 
pupil, both in and out of school. This system, we 


hope, will not only swell the bulk of material, but 
will reach every department of the school. 

The Alumni department will also be affected 
by this new arrangement. More items concern. 
ing our graduates, in whom we are all interested, 
can be easily obtained through the room as- 
sistants. 

The idea of awarding a medal to the author 
of the best original story published in the RADI- 
ATOR during the coming year is being carefully 
considered by the members of the staff, hoping 
that this will create a keen competition among the 
students, and insure a greater variety of excel- 
lent fiction and reading matter. 

To stimulate the support and interest of all 
organizations connected with the school, with the 
possible exceptions of those of class and athletics, 
we heartily invite them to publish a summary 
each month under Public Occurrences. With such 
a wide range of societies, clubs, fraternities, and 
the like, these reports should prove of great in- 
terest to the reader. Reports of class meetings 
and athletic societies will of course appear under 
their respective columns. 

Likewise, do we place at the disposal of the 
student and all others immediately concerned 
with the welfare of the school, the Letter Box: 
which each month should contain information 
valuable to the reader, or criticism, even more 
valuable to the success of the paper. 

Thus it is with mingled feelings of pleasure and 
misgivings that we make our debut, and the high 
standard set by our predecessors convinces us that 
we must exert ourselves to the utmost to maintain 
it. Schoolmates, give us your heartiest support 
and co-operation to make this twenty-seventh 
volume of the RADIATOR, dedicated to you, to 
your interests, and to your purposes, one which 
will be a model to all succeeding volumes. 


THEtEDITORIALSSTABE 
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Somerville’s Burglar 


VANDA CAPPUCCIO, 1918-A, Room 206 































































































































































































HND YOU be sure to close the windows 
and put out the electric lights,’ ad- 
monished Mrs. White as she left the 
house, in company with her husband, 
tor a short stroll to enjoy the summer air. 

The twins, Patricia and Olive, received these 
instructions which (of course) they meant to 
carry out to the letter, but which were, of course, 
entirely forgotten while they played around. 
There were five children in the White family, the 
oldest were the twins: aged twelve, and the rest 
ranged down to the smallest one, Elsie, aged two. 

“Let’s go to sleep now,” suggested yawning 
Olive, after they had played for a while. 

All right. .Let’ssvéteklsiento sbed and then 
we can go,’ answered Patricia. And so they did. 
E‘sie was put to bed, the lights were put out, the 
twins adjourned to their room, and the windows 
were left open. 

Now the particular neighborhood in which 
the Whites lived was infested with tomcats of a 
prize-winning size, but not of beauty, which 
rendered a beautiful serenade in the cat language 
every night beneath the windows; for this musical 
entertainment they received as a compensation, 
shoes, broomsticks and oaths. 

All the children except the twins fell almost 
immediately asleep, but the twins had to keep up 
their chatter to a late hour, and then, their vocal 








organs quite fatigued, they were dropping off into 
s.umber when Patricia or Patty for short, who was 
very keen of hearing, thought she detected a noise 
down stairs, and rudely awakened her double to 
inform her of her fears. 

“Ollie Ollie, there’s some one down stairs,’’ 
she whispered in almost inaudible tones. 

‘““Aw there ain’t nothin’ o’ the kind. 
dreaming,’’ said the sleepy one. 

Patty thought that she might have imagined the 
noise and stopped talking but continued to listen. 
Again she thought she heard that same noise, as 
of some one walking around stealthily. 

“Now, there is some one down there, listen 
and you’ll hear.” 

Ollie, seeing that unless she overcame Patty’s 
fears she would not get any slumber listened, and 
to her surprise she, too, heard that mysterious 
noise. Ina flash she thought of the windows, and 
wondered whether they had been closed. 

“Patty, did you close the windows?” she asked. 

“No, did you?” 

oN @ ae 

“I bet it’s a burglar that’s got in through the 
windows,” said Patty in a weak voice. 

“It can’t be, the window ain’t big enough for 
him to creep in, and burglars are awfully big, you 
know,’’ said Ollie. 

Nevertheless they were frightened, and the 


You’re 
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noise was decidedly that of stealthy footsteps. 
They were much louder and plainer now than 
before, and by this time Ollie was so frightened 
that she got hold of Patty around the neck as if 
her life depended upon it, and cried softly. 

“It’s you’re fault that the burglar got in,”’ she 
whimpered, ‘‘you should have closed the win- 
dows.” 

“No, it ain’t either, it’s yours,’”’ retorted Patty. 
But here a crash of dishes was heard, at which 
the twins gave a loud yell, and drew the blankets 
over their heads and presently fell asleep, hud- 
dled close together. 

About 11 o’clock, Mr. and Mrs. White re- 
turned from their long walk. Mrs. White no- 
ticed the open windows and decided to let them 
stay. As was her custom she made a tour of the 


_ children’s bedrooms to see that they were all 


right. When she came to Patricia’s and Olive’s 
room and saw them sleeping, she said, ‘‘The darl- 
ings, how they love each other,’’ and after kiss- 
ing them, retired for the night. 

A half hour or so passed. Mr. White, fatigued 
from the day’s work and the walk, was now sleep- 
ing peacefully, but his wife was lightly dozing. 
Suddenly she gave a start, sat up in bed and 
strained her ears. Yes, there was no mistake about 
it, there was some one down stairs, she was posi- 
tive she could hear stealthy footsteps. She turned 
to her husband. 

“Henmeee sone said, “‘Henry.”’ 
the sleeping man. 

“Henry,” she called again, and she shook him 
at the same time at which he awoke. 

“What’s the matter, Esther, aren’t you feeling 
well?”’ he asked gruffly. 

“I’m all right, but you listen; there’s some one 
down stairs.”’ 

“I think you’ll have to take something for 
your nerves. You’ve been quite nervous lately, 
and—’”’ 

“You never mind my nerves. I say there’s 
some one down stairs. You just listen. He 
listened and he, too, heard, and knew his wife 
was right (an unpleasant characteristic of hers). 
Whoever he was he was approaching the dining 
room where the silver was kept. 

“Henry, we must do something.” 

“Well, I haven’t any weapon of any descrip- 
tion, so what can we do? Anyway, he can’t take 
so very much,”’ came the peeved reply. 

“We've got to do something,”’ insisted the per- 


No answer from 


sistent Mrs. White. ‘“‘Now you just go behind 
the attic door and get the mop which | use to 
clean the cobwebs out of the ceiling, and get the 
little kerosene lamp, light it, and then we’ll see 
what we can do.’’ Her husband did as he was 
told and returned in a few moments with the 
required articles. 

‘‘Now you take the mop, and I’ll take the lamp 
and we’ll go downstairs,’’ said his wife. 

“NG * he replied -trightened. you, take: the 
mop and I’ll take the lamp.” 

‘“‘Let it so be,’’ she assured, and she noticed that 
before he proceeded on the adventure, he drew 
forth a pen-knife. 

“What are you going to do with that?” she 
questioned. 

“Oh, it might help in case of emergency.” 

Down the stairs they started, walking on tip- 
toes. They were half way down when the foot- 
steps began approaching the hall door through 
which they would have to pass to gain entrance 
to the rooms. Now they were surely trapped, and 
Mr. White, shaking in every limb, started to trot 
up the stairs again, now that they were near the 
crisis. But the determined Mrs. White was de- 
cided not to turn back without showing the in- 
truder some resistance, so Mr. White had to re- 
sume his post of lighting the pathway. 

The sounds receded to the dining-room again 
so now Mrs. White opened the door cautiously, 
and seeing no one in sight entered, followed by 
her meek husband. 

‘We'd better be careful,’’ whispered Mr. White, 
“maybe he’s hiding somewhere.”’ 

Through the kitchen they walked, Mrs. White 
holding the mop high ready to strike as soon as 
she saw the disturber. 

“Come on back,”’ her husband again whispered, 
“IT don’t see anyone.” But just then sounds of 
scratching were heard in the parlor. Mr. White 
went quickly into the parlor, but seeing no one, 
bravely cried: 

“Whoever is in here had better get out, and 
quickly at that.””. No one moved. Mr. White 
went as far as the dining-room door, but did not 
dare to go further. 


“Henry, can’t you keep that lamp still, and 
come nearer,”’ she said, in an irritated whisper. 

As she was talking and turned toward her hus- 
band she felt something brush by her. Down 
came the mop and as it struck an agonized yell 
of Meow-wow-wow pealed forth, and the injured 
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cat scooted off as fast as his feet could carry him. 
Mrs. White at once sensed the situation, but not 
so with Mr. White, who was staring with expectant 
eyes, awaiting the burglar’s appearance. He was 
sure that his wife had gone out of her senses 
when he heard her laughing and of course she 
had to set his mind aright, after which they re- 
tired once again. 

In the morning the twins at once began a con- 


fused tale of the burglar while at their breakfast. 


“Yes, and he must have been hungry ’cause 
he went in the pantry and broke the dishes,”’ said 
Patty. 


“Ah! that explains the missing steak and the 
broken dishes,’’ said Mrs. White laughing, and she 
amused the children with the story of the burglar 
who had broken into their home. 





The Tune of the Whistling Buoy 


RUC BOOTHBY, 


SAH ROUGH the stillness of the night 


cy 


came the long, shrill, weird tone, 
which sounded like the cry of the 
eagle as it swoops down upon its prey. 
A little boy of ten years was seated at 
the window in the garret of his house wondering 
what that strange noise could be. Outside a 
severe gale was blowing, and the rain was beating 
against his window pane, sounding as if each drop 
would break it. Not far from his home was the 
ocean’s edge, and jutting out into the water was 
one of the most dangerous points for miles along 
the sea-coast. He had not had the opportunity 
to visit this part of the coast very often, because 
his mother was very careful to keep her eye on 
him so that he could not get away from the house 
without her knowing in which direction he went. 
Up to the present time she had not told him that 
the merciless sea had taken away her beloved 
husband. She was waiting for the time to come 
when he should be old enough to understand 
what she would tell him. At the same time she 
was hoping that he would not get the notion into 
his head that he wanted to be a sea-captain or 
pilot for vessels as her husband had been. This 
was the reason why she was so careful about her 
boy whom she loved most dearly, and with whom 
she would not part for all the world. 

All night long the storm raged and in the morn- 
ing the clouds cleared from the sky and the sun 
appeared above the horizon heating up the land, 
and bringing cheer into the homes of those who 
were old enough to know what peril a storm 
such as the night before brought with it. The first 
sign of life in this ‘“‘by-the-sea’’? home was little 
Billy, who came running downstairs to ask his 
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mother about that terrible whistling he had heard 
in the night. His mother would answer him simply 
by saying that the sound which he had heard was 
“The tune of the whistling buoy.” 

Years passed by, and little Billy was now a man, 
alone in the world, having lost his dear mother - 
a few years before, but still remembering what his 
mother had told him about the merciless sea. One 
day, while he was wandering by the sea, a tall, 
rugged man stopped him, asking if he were ac- 
quainted with the shoreline. Billy answered with 
a smile that he had lived by the sea all his life, 
but until recently he had never had an opportunity 
to become acquainted with the shore. 

The stranger was intending to establish life- 
Saving stations along the coast in this neighbor- 
hood, and thought Billy would be just the man 
to place in charge of them. Billy was very 
pleased, and when the stations were built, he took 
his new position. Everything went on smoothly, 
and Billy was proving to be an excellent seaman, 
when one night, a fierce storm came up, and two 
great coal schooners were wrecked. On account 
of Billy’s skillfulness in ordering and managing 
the boats that were sent out, no lives were lost, 
and great honor was shown Billy. He was the 
hero of the wreck. 


This led him to believe that he would like to 
be a sea captain. Therefore he resigned his posi- 
tion at the life saving station, to the sorrow of his 
companions, and became a great sea-captain. 


He now thought a great deal of his dear mother, 
and how she tried to keep him from the sea. He 
looked back and understood everything now, and 
he learned the “‘tune of the whistling buoy.” 
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The First Test of the Khaki 


MURIEL WARDROBH, CLASS 1919-A, Room 305 


OBERT ATKINS, resplendent in his 
new suit of khaki, the kind we like to 
see on young men nowadays, was 

9 walking down Main Street; his well- 

shaped head crowning a tall soldierly 
figure. He was a fair, rollicking boy, that any 
mother might be proud to call her son. But 
the pity was that Bob’s mother had only lived 
long enough to see her boy wear a little khaki 
cow-boy suit, and even that had thrilled her with 
pride. Robert Atkins senior had to be both 
mother and dad to his soldier son. 

As we were saying, Robert junior was walking 
down Main Street. It was a great day in the old 
town. The boys were to leave for. Plattsburg, 
and all the town had turned out to bid them a 
tearful farewell. Bob looked at his watch, it 
lacked ten minutes of one and the parade was 
due to start at two. He had more than an hour 
to roam through his favorite haunts and bid his 
dearest friends good bye. 

But fate decreed otherwise. When he passed 
“Old Faithful,’ as they called a large oak tree 
which stood at the beginning of a little stretch 
of woods like a sentinel guarding the smaller 
trees from any possible harm, he heard muffled 
voices. Two men were deep in conversation, they 
were behind a clump of bushes so that Bob could 
not see them; he would not have stopped had 
he not chanced to hear a phrase of their conversa- 
tion, ‘“‘when you throw it be sure—’’ but here an 
automobile passed by and Bob lost the rest of 
the sentence. He waited, but the two men havy- 
ing completed their plans came out of the bushes 
and walked down the road, not noticing our hero 
at all. 

Robert Atkins, born adventurer that he was, 
scented trouble and resolved to follow these men. 
They led him a long way, until they came to 
a fork in the road, then in lieu of formal fare- 
well the older man said to the younger, ‘‘Be care- 
ful.”” Those two words were the clue to Robert, 
who felt sure that the younger man was the one 
who was going to commit the deed, as the older 
had warned him to be careful; therefore, Bob fol- 
lowed the younger man. 

This time he did not have as far to go. When 
the young man reached a tumbled down shack he 
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hurried in not stopping to look around him. Bop 
had been very fortunate so far in not being seen 
by the two plotters and continued to keep care- 
fully out of view. He went around to the back 
of the shack and cautiously peered into the win- 
dow. The sight was enough to frighten even an 
older and braver man than Bob, and his knees 
shook as he glued his eyes to the pane. 

What he saw was a large room full of wires, 
ropes, boxes, and tools, which alone were not very 
dangerous, but on a table, over which bent the 
young man, was a round, evil looking object 
which, of course, Bob recognized at once. The 
young man had taken a box and was extracting 
from it another one of these awful balls. He 
carefully put it to his ear and shook his head 
eagerly as if anxious to begin his deadly work. 

Bob sensed the plot immediately. There was 
to be a great company to bid farewell to the 
soldiers. Marching with them would be General 
Edwards, the General of all the North Eastern 
army. These men were spies and had resolved 
to kill the General and a good part of the regi- 
ment. Robert carefully planned what. he should 
do; he was very glad he had worn his suit as he 
had his revolver in his pocket; he determined to 
go to the front door and await the man’s exit. 
Then he would order him to put back the bombs 
and take him to the General. He hurried to the 
front of the building and held his revolver in 
position: in a few minutes he heard footsteps and 
a second later, ‘‘Put down those things this in- 
stant or you will be shot!’’ he said in a calm, 
even tone. The man jumped and turned pale 
under the keen gaze of Bob, but he set the box 
gingerly on the ground. 

‘“‘Now put up your hands and walk before me,”’ 
ordered Bob. The fellow could only obey and he 
did with the cold circle of steel pressed against 
his back. 

Thus they walked in silence until they reached 
the edge of the wood. Here the young man’s 
nerve left him .and he cried in an imploring 
voice, ‘“‘Let me go boss, for the love of heaven, 
let me go!’ But Bob had no idea of letting him 
escape so ordered him to keep straight on. 

On they went, up a back street which was quite 
deserted, the residents all being on the Main 
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Street waiting for the parade. With no delay Bob 
led his captive to the very steps of the police sta- 
tion, and here who should they meet coming down 
the stairs, but the General himself. He was very 
much surprised at the sight and followed Bob back 
into the station. 

Here the whole story was told in front of the 
Chief of Police; the General“and his*staii. | ihe 
fellow was locked up and Bob drew a long sigh 
of relief. The General came up to him and shak- 
ing his hand said, with tears in his eyes, ‘‘Well, 
boy, you have probably saved my life and that of 
your fellow comrades,’ and, pointing to a flag 


hanging in the room, ‘‘That flag is proud of you.”’ 


Bob’s face flushed with pride at the tribute paid 
to him by this great man and resolved in his heart 
that he would always make that flag proud of him. 


Some time later, when the parade was over and 
the news of his adventure had been circulated 
among his comrades, he was cheered and cheered 
by the admiring fellows and to crown his service 
he was presented with a medal of bravery by the 
General himself. 


Thus Robert Atkins ended his first adventure 
in military life. 


Uncle Sam’s Gift to Boston 


ELSIE CHRISTINE ANDERSON, 


Yorker feels when he glances up at 
the colossal structures of the Wool- 
worth and Metropolitan Life buildings. 
No directing hand is needed to point to the visitor 
this new Custom House Tower. It is a huge spire 
of steel and masonry, its great shaft of gray 
granite rising five hundred and five feet above the 
street level, displays its strong and beautiful lines 
to many of the nearby suburbs, and far down the 
harbor. This is Uncle Sam’s greatest gift to Bos- 
ton and will emphatically be the tower. 

The old Custom House, to which this huge 
apex has been added, was completed in 1847, and 
for many years was one of the architectural gems 
of Boston because of the increasing demands of 
commerce and traffic the service outgrew its quar- 
ters many years ago, but not until 1908 was any 
effort organized to replace or to enlarge the build- 
ing. After an exhaustive investigation, the com- 
mittee appointed found that no site could be ob- 
tained for less than the amount averaging from 
$1,000,000 to $12,000,000. Soon Beekham 
Winthrop, assistant secretary of the Custom Ser- 
vice, then in Boston, suggested that the old 
Custom House be retained, and the addition be 
carried upward, as had been done by the City 
Bank of New York. This request met with the 
general approval, and was also cordially approved 
by the Chamber of Commerce. After a hard 
fight, Congress appropriated the needed amount 
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and the construction of this wonderful tower was 
commenced in June, 1910. 

The tower has twenty-eight stories, each floor 
having outside dimensions sixty by seventy-five 
feet, so that it is not as slender as it appears, and 
its pointed tip will be (for years to come) the 
topmost roof of Boston. 

The foundations of the original building were 
not disturbed, but in the central portion six con- 
crete cassions were sunk to a depth of one hun- 
dred feet below the street level. At this point the 
massive steel framework starts, 3,500 tons in all. 
The walls of the Tower contain 120,000 cubic 
feet of granite. The total load, which rests upon 
the cassions, amounts to 19,008 tons. 

The great clock of the Custom House Tower 
comes just below the 24th story. There are faces 
on all four sides and a dial measuring 21% feet 
in diameter. The numerals are copper shell, 3 
feet high and set in an 8 inch concrete, éach 
numeral having a glass face. Back of each face 
is a hemispherical chamber about 2™% feet deep, 
with a glazed, white, reflecting surface. The 
beacon is illuminated by means of a flood of 
light in each chamber, from fifty-two 150-watts 
Mazda lamps arranged behind each of the clock 
faces. 

Now let our glance drop to the twentieth story, 
and there are the four huge stone eagles. Do they 
not stand as the emblem of our strength and vic- 
tory? ‘‘What a wonderful architectural feature!” 
we say to our guide. Just think! Nearly four 
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hundred cubic feet or three hundred and thirty- 
three tons of rough granite were quarried to fur- 
nish the carvers with enough material for this 
single feature. We do not stop to think what a 
wonderful piece of work this is, and what patience 
must have been afforded in its wonderful carving. 

Now let us go inside this huge mass of masonry. 
We must, however, remember that positively no 
wood was used in the construction of the tower. 
Now we will climb the spiral stairway a few 
flights, and then take the electric elevator. For the 
permanent operation of the buiiding of course 
everything is electric. Our guide tells us that 
there are four electric traction passenger and 
freight elevators, ventilating motors, and a 
pneumatic tube service for further communication 
between offices, from part of the equipment which 
aggregates 400 h. p. in motors and a few thous- 
and lamps. He also tells us that each of the offices 
will be connected by telephone and will be used 
for no other purposes than governmental. As 
we go up in these elevators we stop on the dif- 
ferent floors and visit the huge offices. Then we 
wonder at the statement made by our guide that 
no wood whatever was used in the construction 
of this Tower, as we look on in wonderment at 
the beautiful mahogany-like railings and heavy 
doors. But our guide will tell us that we are 
mistaken. These doors and railings are not of 
mahogany, but composed of a huge mass of steel 


melted and heated to an exact temperature, and 
then coated on the outside with this wonderfu! 
mahogany-like finish. 


- 


From all windows, different views of the har- 
bor greet us; but let us now go up to the twenty- 
fifth story and gaze at the wonderful panorama 
from the balcony, or even to the “twelve by 
twelve” room (the twenty-ninth story) where 
the view is imposing and unbroken. Mount Wa- 
chusett is outlined among the distant hills in the 
west, while the State House dome looks scarcely 
two hundred feet away. Then looking eastward, 
we see down the harbor, and beyond Brewster’s 
and Boston lights, the shore-line of Scituate and 
Minot’s Ledge without the aid of a glass. 


The tall chimneys of the Edison Light Street 
station catch our eye in looking toward the Blue 
Hills, and the landscape as viewed from the north 
windows includes the pointed shaft of Bunker Hil!. 
The old monument is not impressive from this 
vantage point which is now the best observation 
point in the city. 


We are quite tired from our long climbing and 
sight-seeing, but nevertheless, we have enjoyed 
our trip and will all remember that the Custom 
House Tower will long be a landmark and a 
beacon for mariners entering the Port of Boston. 
Has not Uncle Sam given us a wonderful and 
majestic gift? 


Edith’s 


Lesson 


CAROLINE COMBEY, 1920-B 


ire, lve got to have a new 
dress,’’ said Edith, as she came in 
from school. 

“TI know dear, but you know I 
have no money to buy one with,” 
sighed her mother, as she bent closer over her 
sewing. 

“You don’t understand! All the girls are hav- 
ing new summer dresses. I can’t fix up my last 
year’s dresses because all the girls will remember 
them from last summer,”’ answered Edith, as she 
slammed her books down on the table. 

“T don’t see what else you can do,”’ replied Mrs. 
Mason, “I cannot possibly do any more work, 
and there is no other possible way of getting 
money. The girls all know that your father is 
dead, and I was thinking we could fix—” 





“That’s just it, they all pity me because I have 
no father,’’ stormed Edith, ‘‘and I can’t stand 
having them do that.”’ 

“What will you do then? You'll have to go to 
work; that’s the only way I see out of it.” 

‘No, I can’t go to work,” declared Edith, ‘‘but 
I heard Helen say she was going to have a new 
dress for a dance she is going to, and | thought 
maybe you could make it for her.”’ 

“I have to sit up till one and get up at six in 
order to get the work I now do done,” sighed 
her mother, “I could not possibly do more.”’ 

“T’ll help you around the house, and do some 
of your other sewing. I’m sure Helen will pay 
well tors it.”’ 

So this is how it happened that Mrs. Mason got 
up earlier mornings and stayed up later nights 
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sewing, so that her daughter might appear as well 
as the other girls at the High School, who could 
well afford to dress better. 

Edith thought that she earned her dresses by 
working harder at home, and did not realize that 
the little work she did was not enough to keep 
her mother from overworking. 

“CQ mother! Helen was ever so pleased with 
her dress. She said she thinks she can get more 
orders for you! Won’t that be lovely?” cried 
Edith, coming home two weeks later. “‘Now we 
won’t have to take the money Uncle Will so be- 
grudgingly gives us. He’s the stingiest miser | 
ever saw. He thinks he is helping us out a lot, 
and I’d just like to show him’ that we can get 
along without his help.” 

“You mustn’t talk that way about Uncle Will,”’ 
warned her mother, ‘‘You know we could not 
possibly get along without his help.” 

“Well he’s got so much money and he be- 
grudges us every cent he gives us,’’ grumbled 
Edith. ‘“‘I’d just like to show him that we can get 
along without his money.” 

“But we can’t, Edith, |] never could work again 
the way I have in the last two weeks. I have 


not very good health and I must take care of it a 
little,’ sighed Mrs. Mason, as she thought of the 
splitting headache she had had all day. 

That was only the beginning of it. The next 
day, when Edith came home, she found a mother 
too sick to get out of bed. The next day she had 
to stay at home and the doctor was called. He 
told her that her mother had been overworked 
and it would be three weeks and probably longer 
before her mother would be able to work again. 

Those were sad weeks for Edith, she had plenty 
of time to think, and she now saw many things 
she had never thought of before. She loved her 
mother, but the trouble was that she had never 
stopped to think before. She had never realized 
how her mother had worked and sacrificed for her. 
I think she would never have forgiven herself if 
she had known of all the pain and worry her 
mother went through for her. It was as she 
knelt each night and prayed for her mother, that 
she might soon regain her health, and asked our 
heavenly Father to forgive her and help her to 
do better in the future, that she realized as never 
before, that her mother was worth more than all 
the dresses money could buy. 





The Manufacture of Chocolate 


RANDOLPH CHAFFEE, 1919-B 


URING the first part of the sixteenth 
4 century, Cortez, when he came to 
America, found the Indians, in a crude 
} way, making cocoa. He carried the 

idea back to Spain, where it was kept 
for some time. Later, however, its manufacture 
spread to France and England, where only the 
nobility could afford a cup of cocoa, it was so 
expensive. 

Thé cocoa bean pod grows on a tree some- 
thing like our apple tree, in Venezuela, the 
Guianas, and West Indian Islands such as Trini- 
dad. The pod, instead of being suspended from 
the tip of a branch, projects from the trunk of 
the tree. Only the ripe pods are picked, for if 
green pods are mixed in also, the flavor of the 
chocolate in the end is of an inferior quality. 
Pickers tell if the pods are green by tapping them 
or by the size or color. The seeds inside the pod 
are covered by a very white, delicate skin. All 





the seeds, about forty-five in number, are sur- 
rounded by a slimy substance. When the pod 
is picked it is split through the center. The seeds 
of beans are scooped out and placed in a huge vat 
for the process of fermentation, which is not un- 
like that of a brewery. 

After six days of fermentation the beans are 
taken out and placed in a trough, when the hose 
is turned on, removing the slimy substance and 
all coarse dirt. During the process of fermenta- 
tion the delicate white skin is changed to a red- 
dish-brown shell. 

After the washing the beans are dried. In 
olden times the beans were dried in the sun, 
but later, buildings with movable hip roofs, which 
could be drawn over in bad weather were used. 
The latest drying systems use hot air heat to dry 
the beans. After the beans are dried, they are 
sent to the chocolate manufacturer, and here, 
before proceeding to describe the ‘making of 
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chocolate, I will speak of the Walter Baker plant. 

The plant is located at Milton Lower Mills, Mil- 
ton, Mass., and consists of six buildings covering 
fourteen acres of floor space. Walter Baker’s 
first plant was a small granite building on a corner 
near the present site. All the buildings are named 
after pioneer chocolate makers, such as Forbes, 
Ware, Preston, the former of which is chiefly 
a storehouse; the latter a receiving station on 
the railroad. 

The buildings are equipped with Grinnell Fire 
Sprinklers, and are inspected monthly to see that 
no rubbish is allowed to collect. At the foot of 
every stairway directions are posted for turning 
off any sprinkler in the vicinity that might ac- 
cidentally spurt water. All exposed gears and 
belting are covered by fine, strong grating. The 
windows are large and are kept clean, thus ad- 
mitting plenty of light. There is a great feeling 
of unity among the employees of the factory, 
which is absolutely necessary to operate a large 
plant. River water is used for cooling devices 
and operating elevators. 

The beans are fed into a hopper and thence into 
a sorting machine on the floor below. This is 
a perforated cylinder, slowly revolving, at the 
highest end of which the holes are smallest, and 
larger at the lower end. All sticks, stones, and 
dirt fall out at the side, and beans at the end. 
Sometimes double beans, or two or three beans 
grown together come out and have to be cut apart 
by hand. 

The beans are then put in several large vats, 
heated by steam, which the vats slowly revolve. 
In this way the beans are cooked so that their 
shells can be removed easily. Up to this time 
the beans from different countries have been kept 
separate, but before crushing they are mixed to 
improve the quality of the finished chocolate. 

The beans are crushed to the size of a finger- 
nail, then sorted in a machine something like that 
previously described. Those crushed finest come 
out at the high end and so on. Some beans es- 
cape crushing, and these are scooped up and the 
crushing process repeated. As the beans are 
crushed they descend a slide whence they are met 
by a reverse current of air which blows all shells 
and stuff lighter than meat back ina room. Such 
a strong current is necessary that good meat is 
sometimes blown back also. 

This bean is then fed into mills composed of 
two stones; the upper revolving, the lower sta- 


tionary; which grinds the meat to liquor or thick 
liquid. The liquor is so thick that the process is 
repeated in a smaller mill. This liquor is then 
cooled and hardened until used. In the winter 
the outdoors is used, in the summer a refrigerat- 
ing plant. 

Since probably few of my readers understand 
the principle of this plant, I will describe it. The 
principle is this: When aqua ammonia, the same 
only stronger than that used in the home, under 
high pressure is forced through a valve into a 
tank of low pressure it loses a great deal of its 
heat. In fact, the temperature is about 25, 30 or 
50 degrees below zero. This gaseous ammonia 
is run through pipes of brine which is, in turn, 
cooled and pumped to the cold rooms. 

After removing from hardening, all cocoa 
butter is pressed out, which is mostly used by 
barbers for massaging. Sugar is next added to 
sweeten the chocolate. Some chocolate before 
sweetening, however, is sent to confectioners for 
covering chocolates. There are two machines 
turning out 10,000 pounds every day from the 
crushed meat to sweetened liquor. This sweet- 
ened liquor is cooled and put in a huge tub. Two 
huges stones are set opposite each other on an 
axis suspended from the middle. This immense 
tub full of cooled chocolate revolves and the 
chocolate is ground even finer, by the passing 
Over it. 

This paste is put on little trays the size of the 
five and ten cent cakes which we buy at the store, 
and put on machines that shake the chocolate 
down into the moulding tins. On entering this 
room the racket is so great, that it is difficult to 
think. The chocolate is then removed from the 
frayse ance rap Deda Sinem tehacent) SIZ6Se-vtc 
wrapped by hand, but the others by machines, em- 
ploying about fifty women and thirty machines. 
The chocolate is packed in wooden boxes for ship- 
ment. 

A very ingenious machine is used to nail the 
boxes. By placing the cover on the box and 
pressing it against a horizontal bar, one side and 
one end are nailed with a single stroke. The 
nails are dumped into the machine anyway, and 
are righted on the way to the box. 

For the cocoa the beans are crushed to a pow- 
der and then canned. The cocoa is fed into round 
receptacles. AS one-half a pound enters the 
receptacle, automatic scales close the valve from 


[Contnued on Page 17] 
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EDITORIALS 





With the arrival of the sharp, snappy, autumn 
atmosphere, we naturally turn our eyes toward 
football. The season before us promises to 
prove one of great success if reliable opinion can 
be formed from hearsay. The student body has 
not displayed such general interest, and so enthusi- 
astically supported an athletic team, for many 
years. The controversy at the outset over the 
question of whether or not athletics should be 
continued the coming year has now been for- 
gotten as far as the school as a whole is con- 
cerned, but the players cannot free their minds 
from the recollection. It is this thought alone 
that will spur them on to many a hard won 
victory, for in their opinion, the season cannot 
be successfully completed until they have proved 
their worth in the eyes of the school, of the 
faculty, of the School Committee, and of the 
public. It is the players alone who are making, 
and will make the team. Their efforts are pitched 
to the utmost, and under such conditions, defeat 
is hardly possible. The season has started with 
a rush; may it finish with a touchdown! Boys, 
we are behind you, we are supporting you, we are 
cheering you! Do your best, and the victory you 
so richly deserve will be yours! 


Great credit is to be given to the Freshmen in 
Room 113. All have become members of the 
Athletic Association, and the pupils were also the 
largest donators to the Library Fund in the school. 


The Somerville High School extends to you 
a hearty welcome, Freshmen, offering you many 
opportunities of acquiring knowledge and of de- 
veloping moral, mental and physical strength. Al- 
though you are much smaller in number this year 
there is no reason why we should not hear just 
as much if not more from you. For in these war 
times each one exerts himself as he never exerted 
himself before. In starting upon your high school 
course one thing is especially important and that 
is: Start well. The way one ends almost always 
depends upon the way one starts, whether it be 
success or failure. You have four years ahead 
of you in which to make either a success or 4 
failure. If you wish the first you must go out after 
it and work for it. Those who gain honor in 
school activities get it only by conscientious, 
steady application and if you once attain this name 
it is not difficult to keep. School spirit is a thing 
which the Freshmen, as well as other classes, 
ought to manifest. So, class of 1921, everyone 
of you cultivate school spirit. 


If those cheer leaders at our mass meeting's 
who always tell us how little noise we make 
would stop trying to stand on their heads and 
would ask us to rise, better results would no 
doubt be obtained. 


“School spirit,’’ says a teacher of one of the 
western schools, ‘“‘is doing by the school what 
you know down in your heart is right,” How 
about it? 
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With an enrollment this year of more than a 
hundred less than last, the school is no longer 
handicapped with an excess of pupils. The de- 
crease is due largely to the Junior High schools, 
and therefore it is the Freshmen who are in the 
minority this term. The greatest effects of this 
diminished enrollment are that it tends to make 
many of the classes smaller, and to abandon the 
back- rows of many of the recitation rooms as 
study seats. With the smaller classes recitation 
may become much less formal, and greater in- 
terest centered on the work. The lack of study 
pupils in recitation rooms will lengthen the time 
devoted to class work, and will lessén the amount 
of distraction. 


How often history repeats itself! This is a 
truth that is borne in on us the more carefully we 
study the narratives of past events, and the rela- 
tive facts concerning the nations and empires 
of the past and present. How much we of the 
twentieth century enjoy, that is believed to be 
comparatively new and novel but is really the 
survival of an ancient custom or idea in a modern 
disguise, we seldom realize. 

Perhaps the greatest illustration can be found 
in the present war. Every age seems to have 
been rolled into one along the battlefronts of 
Europe; past, present, and future seem to have 
been realized at one and the same time. Never- 
theless, all branches of the struggle have been 
executed more or less successfully in the past 
with the exceptions of the submarine and aerial 
warfare. The barbarous Vandals and Huns of 
old are recalled by the spiteful spirit of the 
Teutonic warfare, and the struggles in the passes 
and gaps of the towering Alps revive the days 
of Hannibal. 

Only a short time ago, a French soldier helped 
to “clean out’’ an enemy trench with a primitive 
mace-head which he had picked up in his own 
dugout, before going into action. Archzologists 
who commented on the incident are of the opinion 
that the weapon dates back 20,000 years, and one 
of them mentioned that “under the feet of the 
belligerents, embedded in the gravels of the 


Somme valley, lie the oldest implements of com- 
bat known to humanity.” 

After the battle of the Marne, it was considered 
an innovation that the Germans began to “dig 
in,’ but trench warfare was practiced by Ver- 
cingetorix against Caesar before Alesia in 51 
B. C. The modern machine gun is but an en- 
croachment on the clumsy, multi-barreled field 
pieces of the Swiss of the sixteenth century. Cities 
are no longer defended by streams of burning 
pitch, but modern warriors do not hesitate to ply 
their enemy with liquid fire and poison gases. The 
modern ‘‘mass formation’? was used with the in- 
stitution of the Greek phalanx, and the giant 
British ‘‘tanks”’ are scarcely less formidable today, 
than the “turtle formation”? of Caesar’s day, or 
the Persian scythe-bearing chariots of Alex- 
ander. The grenadiers of the past few centuries 
which gave way to the more modern infantry have 
made their appearance in the present war as bomb 
throwers. [It is said that ball players make the 
best bomb-throwers. Ball players take notice!] 
The armor of our modern knights recalls the days 
of chivalry and the later warfare so vivedly 
depicted by Shakespeare. The shield is again 
doing good service, and likewise it is with the 
face-mask, the protecting eye lunettes, and other 
details of mediaeval armor in the days before 
gunpowder. Soft hats and caps which were once 
the soldier’s headdress, no longer top the ranks 
of our fighting men. Once more the up-to-date 
warrior dons the long discarded metal helmet, all 
of which goes to prove the truth of another old 
adage, ‘‘there is nothing new under the sun!” 


Our predecessor on this paper, Phillips A. 
Noyes, has already won distinction. He received 
an ‘‘A’’ on his first English theme, the first one 
to be granted to a freshman first theme since 
1910. Congratulations, Noyes. 


In consideration of the method in which the 
Athletic Association took the entire school un- 
awares on September 25, the general opinion 
is ‘They did us two bits” instead of ‘“We did our 
two bits,” 


CATTIPBELIZ08 
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The following graduates of S. H. S. are enrolled ° 
in the freshman classes of various colleges and 
schools: 


1917-A 
Wellesley: Madeline Stockwell. 
Simmons: Ruth Cunningham, Margaret Sy- 


monds. 
Mt. Holyoke: Ruth Jones. 
Salem Normal School: Eunice Higgins, Helen 
Honnors, Josephine McCarthy, Marguerite Shea. 
Lowell Normal School: Grace Driscoll. 
Bridgewater Normal School: Doris Barber. 
M. I. T.: Frederick Brittain, Walter Clapp, John 
Grimmons, Lambert Weston, Francis Whitworth. 
Tufts: Stanley Cliff, Malcolm Pratt, Eldridge 
Stowell, Lewis Weinberg. 
Jackson: Inez Atwater. 
Mir Ay Ge-Clarencey Wood: 
Dartmouth: Alexander Youngerman. 


1917-B 


Radcliffe: Madeline Brine, Amy Stone. 
Wellesley: Esther Miller, Helen Jackson. 

Wheaton: Enid and Winnifred Kenny, Alice 
Padelford, Marjorie Stevens, Francis Watson. 

Simmons: Gertrude Casey, Florence Parker, 
Mary Roberts. 

Sargent: Dorothy Atwood, Dorothy Dooling, 
Helen Jones. 

Jackson: Eleanor Geiger, Mary McHugh, Mary 
Shields, Mildred Steere. 

Salem Normal School: Helen Ahlner, Doris 
Hicks, Jeanette McLaughlin, Katherine Roche, 
Dorothy Ryder, Dorothea Shay. 

Framingham Normal School: Esther McPhee. 

Trinity: Margaret Desmond. 

Lowell Normal School: Elizabeth Sullivan. 


Harvard: Edward Derby, John Martin, Harry 
Moore, Arnold Whittle. 


M. J. T.:. Merritt. Parreniomaidenatheway, 
Allen Higgins, Paul Howe, Albert Kiley, John 
Vaupel. 

Dartmouth: Leon Bateman, John Herbert, 


Raphael Murray, Phillips Noyes. 

Tufts: George Hall, Arthur Harrington, Wil- 
liam Hanold, George Jones, Paul Keating, John 
Leland, Ernest Peakes, William Perry, Roland 
Pillsbury, Chester Reynolds, Brooks Peakes. 

Boston University: Dorothy Haskell, Wilda 
Chipman, Arnold Benson, Chester Prothero, Anna 
Peterson, Ernest Dickey 

Holy Cross: John Bennett, Charles Gallagher. 

Boston College: John O’Neil, Edward Smith. 
William Bigely. 

M. A. C.: Walter Cronin, Henry Rice. 

Ernest Gilman had charge of the Boys’ Play- 
ground at Broadway Park during the summer. 

Clifford Trefry has a position at Stone & Web- 
Stet. 

James Foley has joined the navy. 

H. Maxwell Robson is in France with Battery C, 
101st Field Artillery. 

Walter Love and John Hopkins, both of ’17-A, 
are in the navy. 

James Sawyer is employed in the office of 
Shraafts. 

Doris Ordway is attending Radio school. 

Theresa Cameron is employed in the office of 
the B. & M., at the North Station. 


1916 


Arthur Burnett, Dean Academy 717, is em- 
ployed in the Exchange Trust Co. 

Marion F. Hersey and Claire Treat are sopho- 
mores at Wellesley. 

Ruth and Winnifred Arrington, Mildred Fitz 
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and Dorothy Rankin are sophomores at Radcliffe. 
Archie Giroux is in France with the Ambulance 
Corps. 
Roscoe Elliot, a sophomore at Dartmouth, has 
joined the Naval Reserve Corps. 


1915 


John Chipman, Dartmouth °19, is in France 
with the Ambulance Service, where he expects 
to remain for the duration of the war. 

Ernest Giroux has joined the Aviation Corps 
in France and has received a commission of sec- 
ond lieutenant. 

Philip Watson ’15, Dartmouth ’19, is some- 
where in France with the Dartmouth Unit of the 
Ambulance Corps. 

James Geddes, Tufts ’18, is studying for a com- 
mission at Plattsburg. 

Clifford Harris has joined the U. S. Signa! 
Corps. 

Beatrice Wilson and Bessie Perry are employed 
in the office of the John Hancock Life Insurance 
Company. 

Gladys De Wolfe was married to C. L. Ricker, 
M. I. T. 714, on September 4, 1917. 


1913 


Harold Leland, Tufts ’17, has enlisted as a 
wireless operator in the Naval Reserves. 

John Kelley is with the Railroad Engineers in 
France. 


Ruth Alexander has a private kindergarten at 
Atlantic. 


1912 


Announcement has been made of the engage- 
ment of Marion Hall, Normal Art 716, and Miss 
Sackers School ’17, to Theodore Main, Dart- 
mouth 714. Mr. Main is in the Quartermaster’s 
Corps of the 26th Division. 

Carl Holmes, Dartmouth 16, received 4 
commission of second lieutenant at Plattsburg. 

Martin Carpenter, Wesleyan College ’16, is sec- 
retary of the Y. M. C. A. at Mt. Holyoke. 

Walter York and Frank Holmes are in the Avia- 
tion Corps in France. 


1911 


Mrs. Arthur H. Ward, formerly Elizabeth Chip- 
man, is making her home in Ackron, Ohio. 


1907 


Everett W. Ireland, Tufts ’11, has accepted the 
position of instructor of Steam Engineering at 
Wentworth Institute. 

Rupens EkSérgianias. Hi Sie Ma ee erandere= 
cently instructor in Harvard, is doing government 
work in special lines of communication at the 
Engineers Officers’ Reserve Training Corps of the 
American University, Washington, D. C. 


The Manufacture of Chocolate 


[Continued from Page 13] 


the hopper, and the next cup comes under the 
valve. This releases the valve and another one- 
half pound enters the cup. In the meantime the 
previous cup empties into the tin can which is 
pushed out of the machine to be covered and 
labelled. 

For the purpose of wrapping chocolate and co- 


coa, very complicated machines are used, which 
would be entirely impossible for anyone other 
than an expert to explain. All persons personally 
interested are welcome at the Walter Baker Plant, 
by first receiving a permit at the Boston Office, 
45 Broad Street. An Ashmont-Milton or Milton 
car from Dudley Street, takes you right there. 
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Blue and Gold—Malden High, Malden, Mass. 
Your fine editorials and excellent cuts make 4 
most attractive graduation number. 


Stetson Oracle—Stetson High, Randolph, Mass. 
Your June number is made very interesting by its 
unique “humorous” columns, and especially good 
athletic notes. 


Academy Student—St. Johnsbury Academy, 
St. Johnsbury, Vt. In the spirit of the times the 
Academy has published a Patriotic number, the 
cover design of which is most attractive. 





Latin School Register—Boys’ Latin School, 
Boston, Mass. Your cuts are excellent, in fact the 
Graduation Number is an ‘‘all around” fine maga- 
zine. 


Megaphone—Dean Academy, Franklin, Mass. 
Your print is very poor, but your cuts and Ath- 
letic Columns are very good. 


Sassamon—Natick High School, Natick, Mass. 
Your cover is very attractive and your editorials 
exceptionally good. 





PNET Gi sO oy ie 


Where can a man buy a cap for his knee? 
Or a key for the lock of his hair? 

Can his eyes be called an academy 
Because there are pupils there? 


In the crown of his head what gems are set? 
Who travels on the bridge of his nose? 

Can he use when shingling the roof of his mouth, 
The nails on the ends of his toes? 


What does he raise from the slip of his tongue? 
Who plays on the drum of his ears? 

And who can tell the cut and style, 

Of the coat his stomach wears? 


Can the crook of his elbow be sent to jail? 
And if so, what did it do? 

How does he sharpen his shoulder blades? 
I'll be hanged if we know—do you? —Ex. 


Frenchman translating—‘“‘Ich habe ihm dreimal 
sitzen mussen.’’ I must have sitten three times. 
—Ex., 


The transversal ether oscillations in your in- 
condiscenser have been discontinued. Transla- 
tion—Your lights are out!—Ex. 


He—I have permission to call this evening? 

She—I shall be very pleased, but don’t forget 
that father switches the lights off promptly at ten 
o’clock. 

He—tThat’s kind of him. I’ll be there at ten. 

“What happened to Babylon?” asked a Sun- 
day School teacher. 

“It fell,’ cried her pupils. 
of Nineveh?” 

“It was destroyed.” 
LYTesS 

“Punctured.’’ 


‘“‘And what became 


“Then what became of 
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Spent 


How Our Instructors 






The Summer 














Mr. Avery spent a pleasant- vacation at his 
summer home at Point Allerton, Mass. 


Mr. Tuttle enjoyed an automobile trip over the 
Mohawk Trail, and a trip up the Hudson River. 


Mr. Pearson spent the greater part of the sum- 
mer at home doing work for the state board of 
education. 


Mr. Hall spent his summer at Phillips, West 
Virginia. 

Mrs. Mathews spent her summer, the month of 
July, as supervisor of the gardens of the High 
School. The month of August at Salisbury 
Beach and Manchester. 


Mr. Hosmer spent his summer at Hedding, N. 
H., at his summer cottage. Also two weeks at 
Franconia in the White Mountains. 


Miss Preston spent her summer at home, Cat- 
aumet on Cape Cod. She was busy sailing, 
motoring, and knitting (for the soldiers). 


Miss Page spent her summer in Plymton and 
Scituate, Mass. 


‘Miss Osburn spent her summer at uaa oOp, 
N. H., and Rockport, Mass. 


Miss Bowker spent her summer at Cleveland, 
Ohio, and on the way home visited Niagara Falls. 


Mr. Colman spent his summer at Scituate, 
doing farm work. 


Miss Swallow—203—worked for the govern- 
ment. She was stenographer for Division 15 Ex- 
emption Board, meeting at Ayer Junction. 


Mr. Wilkins was employed by Lawrence & Co., 
one of the great commission houses of Boston, 
during the summer months. 


Miss Hunt spent the summer reporting for a 
leading newspaper in Chicago. 


Miss Baker spent part of the vacation at Wind- 


ham, Me., and then camped for a few weeks at 
Springfield. Vt. 


Miss Woodward and Miss Low took a summer 
course at Leland Stanford University, California. 


Miss Batt spent her summer at her old home in 
Concord, Mass. 


Mrs. Mathews superintended the war gardens of 
this city. 


Mr. Hawes spent an enjoyable vacation at his 
camp at Derby in Northern Vermont. 


Mr. Sprague enjoyed a trip to New York and up 
the Hudson one week of his vacation. The re- 
mainder, he spent at home. 


Miss Norton enjoyed the summer recess at 


Maplewood, N. J. 


Both Mr. Sears and Mr. Carrier answered 
Hoover’s call, and were engaged at their respec- 


tive farms; Mr. Sears in Hawley, Mass., and Mr. 
Carrier in Wilmington. 
Miss ham visited at Sagamy River, Canada, 


and at Monhegan Island, Me. 


Mr. Ober rested during the vacation at his sum- 
mer cottage on Bustin’s Island, Casco Bay, Me. 


Miss Gray enjoyed a pleasant summer in New 
Durham, N. H. 


Miss McAllister passed the vacation at Lud- 
low, Vt. 


Miss Kaan spent the summer at Hancock Point, 
Me. 


Miss Tuell lectured in the History Classes of 
the Harvard Summer School. 
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MARION HALL 


1918-A 


Editor, (Pro tem) David Hill. 
Assistant Editors (Pro tem) Charles Frizzell 
and Helen Copithorne. 





The first of the year pupils in 206 numbered 
26. The first of the year pupils in 203 numbered 
8. On September 24 the pupils in the two rooms 
were combined in 206. Later Miss Erb, Mr. Mc- 
Grath, Coates and Shattuck returned. 

The present enrollment of 718-A is 38. 


Here’s to the class of Eighteen A, 
You may think she’s naught, but she’s here to 
stay, 
‘Till her time is up at the mid-year, 
She’ll head the line—now don’t you fear— 
And set an example in conduct and work 
With which if you youngsters of lower degree 
Should strive to keep pace—just watch and you’ll 
see— 
You never could catch, e’en the tail of our coat. 


We study for business and college, and dote 

On class spirit, fun, and football; 

On everything—debates and all. 

That’s where we stand—the Senior Class 

Of the S. H. $S.—Drain the glass, drain the glass. 


Congratulations to the newly elected officers! 


In spite of the fact that 206 is the only “8-A 
room, our place on the honor roll is still pre- 
served. 


Miss Gatchell spent the summer at her home 
in Winthrop, Me., with the exception of a very 
pleasant week-end spent with Mr. Obear’s family. 


A list of ’18-A boys out for football. 
“Jene”’ Sullivan, 
“Kid? a olagae 
“Eddie’* “Colina 
‘Jos’? Crowley 

Good luck to you, fellows! 


°;8-A has upheld its prestige in athletics for 
the last three and one-half years, and is con- 
tinuing to do the same this year. It was repre- 
sented last year by five regulars on the football 
team and by three regulars on the baseball team. 


Amos Coates and Rodney Shattuck have re- 
ceived their medals for completing twenty weeks 
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of successful farming, to help the output of 
agricultural products for ‘‘Uncle Sam.” 


Everybody in ’18-A has done his ‘two bits” 
for the Athletic Association. Good work Sulli- 
van! 


A discovery! Mr. Carr tells us skating rinks 
are built for people to skate on! ! ! 


Miss Copithorne was ‘‘home sick’ with a very 
bad cold for a few days. We are glad to see she 
has recovered from the attack and has returned. 


Division C has been having a hard time master- 
ing the tariffs of the country levied between 1816 
and 1833. 


Miss Elizabeth Baxter and Miss Esther May- 
nard will be the school bankers the coming winter. 


Miss Baxter is Miss Maynard’s shadow and vice 
versa (so Mr. Hyde says). 


Miss Clare Brine, an ex-member of ’18-A, 
is missed from school by all her friends. 


After fire drill—‘‘How fortunate we all were 
saved.”’ 


Miss B—xt—r: “Are you making a wrister?’”’ 

Miss S—un—e—s: ‘“‘No, I am making a 
sweater.”’ (The unfortunate recipient must be 
a pigmy). 


1918-B 


5 Editor, Chester Moore 
Assist.-Editor, Frederick Noyes. 


At last we are Seniors! ! 


Something to laugh at: 
Newton and his green hat. 
Durkee and his girl. 


The dark cloud of war seems to have settled 
over Somerville High School, and to have put 
the lid on Senior Class notes, humorous or 
otherwise. 


Edgerton is so high-minded that he disdains 
to own that he has common sense. 


The sympathy of ’18-B is extended to Miss 
Johnson, of the English Department, in her ill- 
ness. 


Westland, who took English history long 
enough to get tired of it, rather innocently punc- 
tuated the following for us: 

“Tord Palmerston then entered on his head, 
a white hat on his feet, large but well-polished 
boots on his brow, a dark cloud in his hand, his 
faithful walking stick in his eye, a menacing glare 


saying nothing. He sat down in Parliament amid 
the silence of those assembled.” 


Remember this is a Senior column, not a Fresh- 
man column. So act accordingly. 


Sl—ne: ‘‘Working agrees with you. You’re 
getting fatter every week. What did you weigh 
last? ”’ 


P—u—n (Who works in the market): ‘I 
don’t exactly remember, but I think it was five 
pounds—of steak.”’ 


In the recent class elections there were some 
hot debates. One group, composed of supporters 
of several candidates, were arguing concerning 
the merits of the respective candidates. One fel- 
low, trying to turn the conversation to the candi- 
date he was supporting, cried out: 


‘“‘All I want is common sense. Now—’” Here 


he was interrupted. 


J—h—nson: 
do want.” 


“Exactly, that is just what you 


bo 
bo 
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The same silent partner—the East building. 
Let’s hear more from you. 

Room 202 is well represented in the Orchestra 
by— 

Elmassion—leader. 

Dorothy Morris—cornetist. 

Marjorie Maxwell—’cellist. 

Vida Burhart attended the McDowell School 
of Dressmaking during the summer months. Aha! 
Preparedness ! 

Bell-hopping is the popular summer pastime of 
Div. D. Six of our number having been bell- 
hops: Dave Hill, Fred Noyes, Sloane, Coaker, 
Westland, and Sherman. 

Our first poem (? )—and probably our last. 

As Mac and Jo in fierce dispute engage, 

And face to face the noisy contest wage, 

Don’t cock your chin at me!’”’ Mac hotly cries; 

“Fear not, his head’s not charged!’’ a friend re- 
plies. 

Try your hand at it. 

Room 222 is well represented on the foot- 
ball team by Conlon, Young, Canniff, and Mc- 
Grath. 

Allen, Eliot, Geddes, and Binney have gone 
LoxExeter. 

‘Bill’? Moore, candidate for president, worked 
in Exchange Trust Bank. 


Dip the great ocean dry with a teaspoon, twist 
your heel into the toe of your shoe, shingle the 
roof of your mouth, paste “To Let” on the sun, 
get astride a broomstick and chase a comet or 
fish for stars, choke a mosquito with a brick, hold 
Gibraltar at arm’s length, lasso an avalanche, 


catch a thunderbolt in your hat; in short do all 

things heretofore considered impossible, but never 

try to get a Radiator note out of a Senior girl. 
We know. 


H—ch—ns: ‘‘I am sure of it. I would even 
bet my ears on it.” 
N—t—on: ‘‘You shouldn’t carry betting to 


such extreme lengths.” 


What is the difference between a confirmed 
drunkard and the girls who congregate around the 
mirror outside 215. As far as we can see they are 
very similar. Neither can get enough of the 
glass. 

Even among the girls, the tendency has been 
to work this summer. 

Dorothy Currie worked at Sagamore Lodge. 

Beatrice Marston worked in Esselin’s Art Store, 
Boston. 

A strange thing. The room assistants never 
say a word about themselves. 


N—r—s: ‘Did you pull my nose in earnest?” 
H—I—n: ‘‘Sure, | did.” 
N—r—s: ‘It’s well you did, for I don’t al- 


low anybody to joke with me that way.” 

The only thing that will keep students out of 
the hall is the sign,— 

“Whoever is found trespassing on these prem- 
ises shall be shot and prosecuted.” 


It takes the finger bones of the knuckle only 
to knock, but it takes the strength of the whole 
shoulder to boost. Make the column better next 
time. Remember you have a Radiator representa- 
tive in every room. 


1919-A 


Editor, Norman Eddy. 


Classmates! We stand at the threshold of 
becoming Seniors. In fact many of us are Sen- 
iors inasmuch as we will graduate next June. 
Let us then have a column which will be worthy 
of such an exalted position, both in quality and 
quantity. Each one of us should make it a point 
of honor to pass in at least one note each 
month. 


Among the various occupations engaged in by 
members of our class during the summer were: 
Farming, candy-making, hotel work, poultry 
raising, office work, orchestra playing, druggist, 
roofing, beach amusements and that ever popular 
occupation, doing nothing. 

Coyne carries visible marks of his membership 
on the football team. Some eye! “Bob.” 
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1919-B 


Editor, Franklin F. Doten. 
Assistant Editor, Madeline Kelley. 





1919-B is off with a flying start, having Treat, 
Riordan, Stevens and Paasche playing on the 
regular football team. Keep it up! We also 
have Avery, Baldwin, Calkin, and Hopkins in the 
squad. 

Many of our members heard the call for war 
service by farming. Those sent officially from 
the school were: Edward Sharky, Lawrence Rus- 
sell, Herbert Treat, Roger Estey, William Bald- 
win, Arthur Hurd, Arthur Rourke, and Edward 
Cook. Others who went independently are: 
Charles Kolb, William Hammond, Norman Ham- 
mond, Albert Murray, Frank Calkins, and Allan 
Kingston. 

We have lost, but not forgotten, our former 
class-mate, Perry Underhill. He has entered 
Tabor Academy on Cape Cod. 

We have several representatives in the orches- 
tra, but more are wanted. Those now playing 
are: Earl Myers, Doris Keddy, Harry Pearlman, 
Maynard Calkins, and Ted Fisher. 


The purpose of the class notes has been 
changed this year in an endeavor to eliminate use- 
less material in the form of class jokes. This year 
the columns will be devoted mostly to news items. 
there was quite a swell.”’ 


The boys of the class, as a whole, spent their 
vacation in a useful manner as is proved by the 
following list of occupations they were in besides 
farming: 

Maynard Calkin, Bell-hop, Jaffrey, N. H. 

Morris Wood, Office-boy, Boston. 

William Du Brau, Usher, Olympia Theatre. 

Carleton Knox, chauffeur. 

George Keegan, Waiter, Kineo, Me. 

Franklin Doten, Waiter, Lake Winnepesaukee. 

Raymond Brinig, A1 Machinist. 

Hona Cohen, Machinist, East Boston. 

Melvin Cohen, Clerk and _ Bell-hop, 
Camps, Me. 

Wellman Daniels, Exchange Trust, Boston. 

Arthur Carvill, Gentleman (?) of Leisure, 
Harpswell, Me. 

Edwin Powell, Cowboy (?), Watertown. 


Casco 


Rooms 209 and 210 are to have a short en- 
tertainment in the Girls’ Gymnasium the last part 
of October. 


By the number of nomination papers passed 
about in our class, it is evident that the teller 
for 1919-B was busy. 


Boys! Graduation leaves open four positions 
on the debating team and two positions as al- 
ternates. You have the opportunity. Profit by 
it! 

The Glee Clubs have reorganized with bright 
prospects. Help them and yourselves by joining 
early. 


The East Building is keeping up to its former 
standard by not sending one note in for this issue. 
Where are your representatives? Elect them 
Over again, and wake them up! 


A—y (Translating) : ‘‘The joyous men plough- 
ing the seas with their bronzed beaks.” 
Mr. Wil—s: “If they were Romans | imagine 
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1920-A 


Editor, Winthrop H. Root. 
Assistant Editor, Miss Margaret McGill. 





We are very sorry to announce that Miss 
Hitchcock has left our class and the High School. 
She is now in Upper Sandusky, Ohio, and is doing 
very well in the High School there. We are also 
very sorry to say that Miss Marden has left our 
class also. She is in Brookline, Mass. This has 
been a great loss to our class. 


Cord has changed his course from the College 
to the General. In this way, also, we have lost 
a very popular class member. 


We have also lost Price, one of our members. 
He has changed into a Junior class. We are sure 
he will succeed in this class as he had already 
done in ours. 


The four room representatives for 1920-A are 
as follows: 
309 Miss McGill. 
310 Miss Doris Campbell. 
328 Vernon York. 
115 Miss Vivian Hunter. 


This month’s column is not very large, partly 
because it is the first issue of the Radiator after 
the summer vacation, and partly because the 
room representatives are not used to their work 
and had no time to prepare. Do not let the 
column remain as small as this. Let us help the 
representatives, and do not let them do all the 
work. 


Is this your motto? Veni! Vidi! Victus sum! 


1920-B 


Editor, James Murray. 


Heard in 11-A Geom. A. 

Mr. Tuttle: ‘Those of you at the blackboard 
listen to what I’m saying with one ear and work 
with the other.” 


The following was contributed to the Class 
Editor: 


Was It You? 


Someone started the whole day wrong— 
Was it you? 
Someone robbed the day of its song— 
Was it you? 
Early this morning someone frowned; 
Someone sulked until others scowled, 
And soon harsh words were passed around— 
Was it you? 


Someone started the day aright— 
Was it you? 
Someone made it happy and bright— 
Was it you? 
Early this morning, we are told, 
Someone smiled, and all through the day 
This smile encouraged young and old— 
Was it you? 


Notice. Important. 
Free information on any subject. Apply to — 
Leon Moores, otherwise known as ‘‘Moses,”’ 


Room 105, Seat 35. 


The lunch check stall is as popular as the 
World Series Ticket office. 
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HIGH SCHOOL ORCHESTRA 


The High School Orchestra held a very suc- 
cessful first rehearsal this year on September 20. 
A grand beginning for this year’s work. The or- 
chestra is looking forward to an enjoyable and 
successful year. 

The orchestra consists of violins, cornets, tam- 
pana, bells, drums, trombones, clarinets, oboe, 
flutes, ’cellos, French horn, basson, and piano. 

The officers are as follows: Leader, Sooren 
Elmassian; secretary, Vivian Hunter; manager, 
Anthony Matarese; librarian, Ralph Baxter, and 
treasurer, Maynard Calkins. 

The orchestra furnished the music at the 
Teachers’ Association Meeting and Dance on 
October 9. 


GIRLS’ DEBATING SOCIETY 


The Girls’ Debating Society has, since its or- 
ganization, been one of the most successful 
branches of School activity. Two years ago this 
society, with those of the Newton and Brookline 
High Schools, formed the Interscholastic Triangu- 
lar Debating League. As a member of this as- 
sociation, the record of the Somerville Teams has 
been an enviable one, and it is the ambition of 
all its members that the shield may be won back 
for Somerville this year. 

The Trials, which will be held in November, 
are open to all the girls of the school, and it is 
hoped that sufficient material will be presented to 
insure the success which is becoming proverbial! 
in all organizations of the Somerville High 
School. 

The Society is deeply appreciative of the earn- 
est help and co-operation of the members of the 
Faculty, who have so untiringly lent their support 


to the teams each year, and wishes to express 
its realization that without this generous assist- 
ance, the results of which it is so justly proud, 
could not have been obtained. 

The officers of the Debating Society are: Reina 
Hadley, °18-B, President; Margaret Hailwood, 
’"18-B, Vice-President; Anna Fulton, ’18-B, Sec- 
retary and Treasurer. 

Sixty girls were enrolled as members at the 
first meeting of the season. 


THE BOYS’ GLEE CLUB 


The Boys’ Glee Club met on September 18 in 
the assembly hall. The boys work with a will 
which promises good results for the year if the 
same spirit continues. Although the attendance 
was large for the first meeting, our membership 
ought to be larger. We should have a club of 
thirty members at least. We have a rival club 
this year with which to compete. They are not 
afraid of work, and are full of enthusiasm. Come 
out, boys, and sing to uphold our honor! 


ALPHA THETA PI 


The Alpha Theta Pi Sorority is looking for- 
ward to a very successful year, with the re- 
turn of our sister, Miss Hunt, and with the 
help of our other faculty sisters, Miss Sprague and 
Miss Raymond, we intend to do great work. 

The first dance of the season was on Tuesday 
evening, October 9. It was a great success and 
was enjoyed by many. , 

The society intends to do Red Cross work this 
winter and thus help to “do their bit’? in the 
sorority’s name. 


PHI ALPHA SORORITY 


The year 1918 marks the twentieth anniver- 
sary of the Phi Alpha Sorority. Since 1898, six 
girls of every senior class of the Somerville High 
School have enjoyed the benefits, upheld the 
standards, and promoted the ideals of this Sister- 
hood. Its aim has been not to exist as an ex- 
clusive and seclusive organization, for, and by 
itself, but to stand as a broadening influence, so- 
cially and scholastically, to promote loyalty to 
the school and enthusiastic activity in its depart- 
ments, and to make itself felt as a dependable fac- 
tor in every worthy enterprise. 

Unusual conditions this year will necessitate ir- 
regularities in carrying out the program of previ- 
ous years, yet is it inevitable that opportunities 
will be offered for putting into tangible form the 
patriotic traditions that have been cherished for 
twenty years. 

The officers of the Sorority are: Ruth Boothby, 
president; Anna Fulton, secretary; Margaret Hail- 
wood, treasurer. The other members are: Ade- 
laide Furlong, Eleanor Hall, and Dorothy Pray. 


ALPHA ZETA PHI 


The Alpha Zeta Phi Fraternity held its first 
meeting of the year Monday evening, October 
8th. The election of officers took place, in which 
the following were chosen: President, William E. 
Baldwin; Vice-President, Aram Sarkisian; Secre- 
tary, George Watkins, and Treasurer, Irving 
Jones. 

With the support of its strong alumni, the 
Fraternity expects to have a very prosperous 
year. 


KAPPA. ALPHA PI 


This is the sixth year of the Gamma Alpha 
Chapter of the Kappa Alpha Pi National Fra- 
ternity in the High School. The prospects for this 
year are such as we have never had before. 

President Wilson has urged the schools and 
colleges to continue with their sports and social 
activities. So, with this in mind, Kappa has 
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pledged its men in school to pursue their studies 
faithfully and then encourage the newly revived 
school spirit by their whole-hearted support of 
school functions. 

Our entire alumnus body is serving with the 
Colors and are at present ‘“‘somewhere.”’ The ac- 
tive men at home mean to keep “‘the home fires 
burning’ through our first winter of the war. 
When our older brothers return with Uncle Sam’s 
triumphant legions, which we hope will be very 
soon, they will find that we at home have also 
done our bit for School and Nation. 


GAMMA ETA KAPPA 


Gamma Eta Kappa Fraternity has decided to 
omit most of its social activities during the present 
state of war, and to devote most of its time to 
patriotic purposes. 

Only two social events have been planned for 
this year. The first will take place at the Fitzed- 
ward Bungalow, October 31, 1917, and will be in 
the form of a Hallowe’en Party. The annua! 
dance will be held December 26, 1917, at the 
Heinemann House and instead of being a formal 
dance, as previously, it will be informal. 

Gamma Eta Kappa has twenty-nine men in the 
various branches of service, many of whom are 


now seeing active service ‘‘somewhere in 
France. 
FOOTBALL SCHEDULE 
Oct. 6 Middlesex School at Concord | 
“42 Dean Academly (2nd) at Somerville 
uO Ae Newion at Newton 
‘‘ 20 Melrose at Somerville 
27 Waltham at Somerville 
Noyv.23. sOpen 
“* 40-. Medford at Somerville | 
“47 “Malden at Malden | 
‘24 EByeret at Somerville 
te 29, VRE at Rindge 


ae 
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Once again, the football season opens and the 
school spirit heightens as the team starts out for 
a victorious season. Though a little late in start- 
ing this year, Somerville High has great hopes 
and prospects in the interscholastic footbal! 
world this season. At the last minute, Manager 
Parke Appel succeeded in securing an excep- 
tionally fine schedule, and the team has some 
hard battles ahead. 
On the first day, one hundred and ten candi- 
dates reported to Coach Dickerman, and though 
much of the material was green and inexperi- 
enced, still the spirit was good and hope ran high. 
Since the first day the number has lessened, but 
the majority are still out fighting, and the team 
is slowly but surely being whipped into shape. 
: Among last year’s veterans who are back this 

season are: Captain “Tom” Thornton, ‘‘Herb”’ 
| Treat, “Dina” Riordan, ‘Phil’? Sherman, “Bud” 
| Young, ‘Louie’ Hirshon, ‘Bob’? Coyne, and 
_many of the last year’s subs. The line this year 
| is practically intact, with Treat at centre, Sher- 


. 


| 


man, Young, and Hirshon for ends, Riordan for 
one of the guards, and Stevens and Paasche shap- 
ing up as the best prospects for the tackle posi- 
tions. In the backfield, Thornton and Coyne are 
veterans, while a quarterback and halfback must 
be developed, who will reach up to the standard 
set by the remainder of the team. 

Although Somerville High School has a great 
team in the making, in order to win games, this 
team must have the whole school behind them, 
and every person in the school should, and must, 
if he possibly can, go out and cheer for our team. 
If this is done there is no reason why Somerville 
High School should not again win the Interscho- 
lastic Football Championship of the East. 


SOMERVILLE, 13; MIDDLESEX, 6 


Somerville opened its football season on Octo- 
ber 6 by defeating Middlesex School at Concord. 
The private school boys threatened to tie the 
score in the last few minutes of play, and they had 
the pigskin on Somerville’s 13 yard line when the 
whistle sounded. Captain Thornton was Somer- 
ville’s most consistent ground-gainer, scoring both 
touchdowns. 


Somerville High. Middlesex. 
SELINA W lath cattert sures cece ete eee re. €,- Eiayer 
SHOVGTIS La Peay st areca runeceee ak scree eae fa te eays 
RIDTCAN, lor daae eam cay une, cod, r. g., Bancroft 
Peat Cp SAME: Gees ert nee ee Copelriier 


ReEATOONS hue Seapoen pete. heriees cata oe l. g., P. Romaine 
Copion., to. 2. 
t 


Padre Gat Vs: Cy cory siacueeys saekataeeiee at tates eet Ee tit ee 
BOOUT Palen Gy cncuaiseeeiceeae eter ne l. e., Larrabee 
SV Vanl (be 6 6a) emer yt Rete eR oe ae Oita 


SUCEMTLGs the Weititoun ak uecousieeeme ras ae: r. h. b., Carnegie 
Simpson, |. h."bi, 
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MACTAL see 0. OAs acsgneenecunies 1 nav. v eroilaine 
Sullivan, tsalav., l. h. b., Stearns 


eee eee eee 


A DOM; Begor, ..::.c.sseesaveckese meee TD. onaluck 
Score—Somerville High, 13; Middlesex, 6. 
Touchdowns, Thornton 2, Carnegie. Goal from 


touchdown—Young. 
eree—Gorton. 
—Ayer. 


Umpire—Laughlin. — Ref- 
Head linesman—tLeland. Timer 
Time—7 and 8 minute periods. 


SOMERVILLE, 7; DEAN ACADEMY, 0 


Somerville High defeated Dean Academy sec- 
cond on Columbus Day, at the Somerville field. 
Captain Thornton, Somerville’s fullback, made 
the only score in the first quarter on a 40-yard 
run through the line. He also kicked the goal. 
Sherman and Stephens played well for the home 
team, while Lawlor and Murphy excelled for the 
visitors. 
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Hail the Conquering Hero 


VIDA D. B. BURHART, 1918-B 


H! GIRLS! You couldn’t guess if you 
tried forever! I can hardly realize it 
myself.’’ Startled, two girls, bend- 
ing busily over their dainty, bright- 
colored yarns, looked up expectant- 

ly as the leader of the ‘‘happy trio”? bounded into 

the room. The latter, Murian Bell by name, 
was a healthy, robust, high-spirited young girl. 

Pretty little ringlets of her soft, dusky hair, 

caught up in a luxuriant cluster of curls in the 

nape of her neck, were blowing about her face 
as she burst in. 

“What’s up now, midget?”’ asked the taller 
of the knitters, Grace Garland, a sweet, mild- 
tongued girl, universally loved for her kind, sym- 
pathetic nature. 

“Hal is coming home! Mother has just re- 
ceived a letter from him. You know we haven’t 
heard from him for over a month. He’s on his 
way, but will be here in time for Thanksgiving, 
he says.”’ 

“Here’s a splendid opportunity to obtain a 
more practical knowledge of the war, and what 
our friends and relatives are doing. I wonder 
if he has changed much,” queried May, always 
the wonderer. 

“He says his own family wouldn’t recognize 
him, and—he has been wounded.”’ 

“Wounded? Where? How? Much?” Im- 
petuous questions almost tumbled from May’s 
mouth, so anxious was she to learn the extent 
of possible damage to their playmate and com- 
rade of yore. 

“Now, don’t begin worrying. He writes that 
he was just scratched up a tittle by some flying 
shrapnel, and I guess a tank of some careless per- 
son’s old liquid fire exploded. Wouldn’t you 
think they would be more careful? He says, too, 
that he was captured by the Germans and after- 
wards recaptured by the French. Wasn’t that 
exciting? At any rate, he has.a leave of ab- 
sense to recupidate,—no, recuperate.”’ 

“I should say he would be slightly scratched, 
wouldn’t you, May, if some of that inflammable 
stuff exploded? ’”’ 

“Probably Uncle Sam is so particular that he 
won’t allow any of his ‘Liberty Boys’ to fight 
except those physically fit. It’ll seem good to 





have him back, however. He’s too good a story- 
teller to go to war.” 

“You’d better file an application immediately 
to retain him as an interesting story-teller for the 
personal use and convenience of Miss May May- 
nard. I wonder I never thought of that idea. 
Just how long has he been in France, Murian?”’ 

“Eleven months next Wednesday.” 

“You certainly keep tabs on him, Murian,”’ ob- 
served watchful May. “‘I thought he’d been gone 
at least a year.”’ 

You’d have exact information, Miss, if your 
only nice, big brother had gone off to war. Kind- 
ly impress that fact on your inattentive little 
brain.” 

At this point, May broke in upon their good 
humored and harmless banter. “I must now de- 
part, sweet friends. If I don’t, I’ll be—” 

“Wait a moment, Mary darling. Will you girls 
come up for all day of Thanksgiving? ” 

“Will we? Will 1?) You wait and you will 
See. 

“I, too... That is, if mother says “Yess 

“Just tell her she must. Say it positively, em- 
phatically. You know how,—convincingly. If 
she balks,—excuse me, Mary,—if she refuses, 1’! 
try the art of gentle persuasion.” 

According to their agreement, the girls were 
at hand bright and early the following Thursday 
morning. They were at once commandeered by 
Mrs. Bell and put to work paring newly-dug po- 
tatoes, removing from the squashes and pump- 
kins, more or less dexterously, the firm, outer 
covering, scraping bright orange carrots and 
crisp, tender, white parsnips, cooking large, red, 
decidedly tempting cranberries, in short, generally 
helping in the necessary preparations for the re- 
turning hero’s feast. 

The girls were thoroughly enjoying them- 
selves, for could they not chat away to their 
hearts’ content, peep curiously into steaming, 
delicious somethings boiling on the stoves, peer 
into ovens whence came stimulating odors, sniff 
about anxiously in sudden panic lest anything 
should be carelessly neglected and scorch? 
Fortunately, no accidents occurred more serious 
than Grace stepping on May’s sore foot, for 
which, almost needless to say, she received a 
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warning sufficiently direful to cause her to regard 
her intruding members cautiously for at least a 
half minute later, when she observed that May 
had forgotten her momentarily ruffled feelings. 

“A taxi is driving into the yard! Grace! May! 
Mother! Hurrah for the returning conquering 
hero! Hal has come! Hurrah! But look! A 
man is helping him out. Come here, Grace. Let’s 
all run down to meet him!” 

The eager, much excited girls sped down the 
walk. As Murian was about to throw herself up- 
on her brother, she was quickly and unceremoni- 
ously restrained by her brother’s supporter. ‘‘Not 
quite so soon, Miss Murian, ‘“‘he admonished in a 
low tone, “he can’t stand so much excitement 
all at once.” 

At this, Murian turned her surprised, startled 
gaze upon Harold. ‘You are hurt, Hal? | didn’t 
know. I’m so glad you have come home; you 
can’t conceive how we all have missed you. Hal! 
Everyone has been asking—I may as well stop 
I musn’t tire you any more. Come, girls, we’!l 
bring up the front guard.” 

As they lightly ran to the house, 
turned to his companion. ‘Jack, pal, wont they 
be surprised? I haven’t had the physical courage 
to pen the news yet. A sad climax to their ex- 
pectations. Poor little sister! She’s a simple, 
open-hearted, little angel, would give her life, 
I know, that this might not have happened. She 
is Bell to the marrow. Those playmates of hers, 
oemmeieenappy wrio-is all right. I’d like to 
have the three for sisters and I guess they would 
be as well pleased. Take it from me, they are 
true blue patriots. It surely will afford them 
great delight, after they once know you, to wel- 
come you into their royal good times.” 

“Look out for the steps, Hal. You can’t be too 
careful. Quite a contrast to what we have been 
through is this secluded haven. Home!’ 

Hal then sees his mother’s form on the piazza 
and hastens to her. ‘‘Mother! Mother! I’ve yet 
you to whom I may come. My dearest mother! 
Home!” 

“My son! My son! In this way! It is too much 
jmeeat My only son! A cripple. One- leg 
gone! Your arms beneath your coat! Hal! Hal!” 
Then, more calmly, ‘‘My boy, come.” 

Meanwhile, the girls proceeded directly to 
Murian’s room, where they might be undisturbed. 
Murian immediately sank powerless on her bed, 
sobbing with pent-up, heart-broken force. 


Harold 
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“Don’t, Murian, don’t. It hurts too much. 
Please, O-o-o-h,”’ cried Grace, also stricken with 
grief at remembrance of the recent appalling 
sight. 

“I’m so frightened, all 1 can do is cry with 
you,’’ wailed the third. ‘‘Didn’t he look tired? so 
white, so wan, so thin. Our Hal! This old war 
makes me sick.”’ 

“It makes us all sick,” responded Murian from 
a wet, tear-stained pillow-case. ‘‘Never again 
able to run with us, either. Well, as far as I can 
see, crying our heads off won’t help the situa- 
tion.”” She was now sitting up with flashing eyes. — 
‘““My rainy season is over. Weeping and wailing 
and gnashing of teeth and of tongues won’t help 
Hal. Come, wash your faces. Here is some 
powder, if you wish any. Hurry! He’ll be won- 
dering what is the matter with us.” 

“Who is the fellow who came with him, | 
wonder?”’ This from perplexed May, as usual. 

They entered the cheerful, prettily decorated 
living room in which all were assembled. Hal 
was just introducing his friend. ‘Jack Houghton, 
my comrade. I owe my very existence to-day 
to him. This is mother, as you know. Here are 
the three weird little sisters, Murian, Grace and 
May.” 

“Jack’s comrade is also that of the ‘Happy 
Trio.’ ’’ Then Mrs. Bell uttered that magic phrase, 
“Dinner is served,’”? whereupon all moved eager- 
ly to the dining-room. With evident embassass- 
ment, as the courses were served, Jack proceeded 
to feed Hal. Three pairs of eyes immediately 
returned to read each other’s countenances, and 
saw written each upon the other, consternation 
and horror. Harold, between mouthfuls, after 
a short delay, began, ‘“‘My dear folks, I see now 
that I should have warned you of my awful con- 
dition, but I thought all along that I wouldn’t let 
you worry beforehand, and besides,—I—some- 
how just couldn’t.”’ By this time the girls had 
sufficiently recovered their tactful spirits to start 
a lively conversation including everybody. Of 
course, they wished to hear of Hal’s experiences 
abroad, so after the hearty Thanksgiving feast 
was finished and grace had been said, with due 
reverence for the day, Hal led the way back to 
the living-room. 

“Of course, it cannot all be told in a moment. 
I’ll reserve details for some stories, and they are 
interesting, indeed, for the girls. 

“T set out, as you know, with many others, a 
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young boy, but eighteen years old, strong, stal- 
wart and in the best of health,—the best of 
health. The French received us with truly piti- 
able delight; they could hardly contain them. 
selves for joy. We were splendidly entertained 
for a short time before our young company was 
detailed for the trenches. The trench of the firing 
line! Bullets by the millions, whizzing in and 
about and at us; bombs bursting round about with 
ear-splitting, deafening noises; and we men, fight- 
ing like demons as we saw friend and comrade, 
even entire companies, disappear, either shot or 
blown to infinite atoms, men by hundreds going 
stark mad, never again to listen to reason. The 
terror, unsurmountable horror,—tanks of liquid 
fire blown up at times, each in itself, killing from 
fifteen to twenty men, those stifling draughts of 
overwhelming gas, generally causing asphyxia- 
tion, the terror-inspiring wheels of certain death, 
whizzing through the black, powder-smoked at- 
mosphere, each a deadly mine— 
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“One day the Germans captured fifty or more 
of us. We well-nigh went crazy with fear, yes, 
downright fear. Perhaps you are yet unaware 
that the Kaiser is offering immense premiums 
for the capture of any American ‘Sammy,’ alive 
or dead. If dead, well. If alive, that man had 
better have died a thousand deaths. Cruelties 
of the dark ages can not hold a candle 
to those imposed upon prisoners by those 
utterly merciless, unfeeling Germans, 

“The American nation, especially, should ob- 
serve Thanksgiving with more thankful hearts 
than ever before in their history. It is the only 
great world nation, participating in this world- 
wide war, the people of which are not starving 
and have sufficient clothing. God has, indeed, 
been most propitious to you. The blessings of 
God rest upon you with health, prosperity and 
comparative peace, and you still possess that 
blessing above all blessings;—‘Home, sweet 
BOMeuay* 





Their First Thanksgiving 


BLANCHE W. HARDING, 1918-B 


SeOFAHE week before Thanksgiving the 
eg great ship from across the sea was 
slowly brought into position at the 
y New York Pier and a crowd of peo- 
ple, eager to be on dry land once 
more, swarmed the gang-plank. Two little Bel- 
gian children, Marie and Philippe, were joyfully 
received by their would-be protector from war’s 
horrors. The two-children, orphaned by the 
crushing war which was sweeping across their 
country, had been sent to America to charming 
but childless Mrs. Lee, whose great mother-heart 
reached out towards the homeless children of 
Europe. 

One night before the big open fire she told 
the little strangers the old story of how the Pil- 
grims long ago originated Thanksgiving Day in 
gratitude to God for His care during their year 
in the new world and how since then Thanks- 
giving Day has been celebrated throughout all 
America. 

The days before Thanksgiving went by as if 
on wings, filled with preparation for the great 
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event. The children were deeply interested in 
Sarah, Mrs. Lee’s housekeeper. They went with 
her to select the turkey, watched her bake pump- 
kin and mince pies and do the things which had 
been known for years to New England people, 
but which were entirely unfamiliar to Marie and 
Philippe. 

They constantly wondered at Mrs. Lee’s cosy, 
comfortable home. Their own had been razed 
to the ground by German shells and after that 
who can say what those children endured—cold, 
hunger and above all the horror of a dropping 
bomb or something equally terrorizing filled their 
childish hearts with fear. The good American 
consul had done all he could to supply their 
wants but the demand was so great that no one 
received all he needed. The Géarekimderainer 
had been killed in one of the first great battles 
and the beautiful, young mother, oh, how could 
Philippe tell of her though he tried so hard not 
to cry, had been dragged away from the thatched 
cottage by those wicked Germans. And the baby 
sister, Therese, had died from exposure. 
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At last Thanksgiving Day arrived. In the 
morning the children went to church with Mrs, 
Les. 

“How quiet it is here!’’ whispered Marie when 
they were inside the great building. 

/ves, answered Philippe. ‘The streets are 
noisy and everybody is hurrying outside but here 
with the sun streaming through the windows it 
seems almost like our beautiful church at home. 
The last time we saw it, it was nothing but a 
mass of ruins.”’ 

Great was their delight after church to go in 
the big car to Mrs. Lee’s country-home on the 
Hudson. Soon after their arrival the butler an- 
nounced, “‘Dinner is served,’’ and Mrs. Lee led 
the way into the quaint old dining-room. On 
one side was a brick fire-place with its kettle on 
the crane and row of pewter plates on the man- 
tel. The long, low windows. on the southwest 
overlooked the Hudson. Mr. Lee, who had just 
returned from a business trip, appeared sud- 
denly at the dining-room door and as he 
crossed the room he greeted the children cordial- 
ly. He talked to them in French with a word 
now and then in English and gradually won them 
from their shyness. 

The table, with its gold-batided china and 
burden of tempting food, however, demanded 
nearly all their attention. In the center was a 
tiny representation of the Pilgrims’ first Thanks- 
giving. There were Indians in paint and feathers 
and Pilgrims in dull grey gathered around a tiny 
table, but at this point in their admiration the 
turkey appeared on the scene. Such a turkey 
was never seen before—browned to perfection 
with rich dressing trying to break its bonds and 
an appetizing odor exceeding all expectation. 
There were mashed potatoes, turnips, squash, 
celery, and cranberries and best of all, real New 
England cider. Mr. Lee told amusing stories of 


the things he had seen while away. The two 
children laughed in high glee and soon they were 
chattering merrily with the others. Then came 
the pies and a pudding of Indian meal and fruit 
with a sauce of cream sweetened with maple 
Sugar and finally raisins and nuts and candy. 

When all had finished Mr. Lee proposed a 
speech and Philippe began slowly, ‘‘You said on 
Thanksgiving Day we should be grateful for our 
blessings. I wish father and mother and Therese 
were here,’’ and he choked on the words, “‘l 
am sure they would be grateful for all the good 
things we’re having and would give thanks to the 
good Father for them. Mother would like that 
pudding. She always did like sweet things.” 

After dinner the big motor was brought out 
and Mr. Lee, Marie and Philippe went speeding 
along the road to Tarrytown to a foot-ball game. 
It was the first game the children had ever seen 
and they were exceedingly interested in the 
grounds, the arrangement of the seats and the 
suits of the players when they appeared on the 
scene. During the progress of the game they 
became very much excited and cheered and 
shouted with the rest of the spectators. 

“Run! run!” they cried, jumping up and down. 
“Don’t let him get the ball. That’s the way to 
do it. Hurrah!” 

They were jubilant over the success of Mr. 
Lee’s favorite team and talked of nothing else 
during the entire ride home. That night they 
were a tired pair of children as once more they 
sat at Mrs. Lee’s knee before the glowing open 
fire. They were very silent and nearly asleep as 
the bells of the big church began to chime and 
Mrs. Lee softly sang the words of the old hymn: 

“© God, our help in ages past, 
Our hope for years to come, 

Our refuge from the stormy blast, 
And our eternal home.” 





Their Happiest Thanksgiving 


MILDRED G. PESTELL, 1918-B 


7 ISS Anne Lawrence requests the 
pleasure of your company at a mas- 
A, querade to be given at her home, 


Locust Hall, Dayton, Virginia, on 
Thursday, November the twenty- 
ninth, one thousand nine hundred and seventeen, 


SS 


from eight until eleven o’clock. 
November fourteenth.” 
Barbara Roberts read once more the letter 
which accompanied this tvitation. 
“Dear Babs: [it said] 
I’m feeling much better now, in fact nearly 
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well, and am coming back to school again after 
Thanksgiving. Wasn’t it a shame that I had to 
leave in the middle of the term? 

Oh Babs, I’ve just received your letter saying 
that your brother has scarlet fever and you can’t 
go home for Thanksgiving. Won’t you come 
aown here and visit me? As you see by the 
enclosed invitation | am going to have a mas- 
querade party Thanksgiving night. You won’ 
need to bring a costume as we have plenty of 
things to dress up in. We’re sure to have a 
splendid time, and I need you, chum, to make it 
the best possible success. Please don’t say no. 
And don’t mention that old money trouble. Of 
course you and I know that your father is the 
soul of honor, we’ve talked that all over lots 
of times. It will never occur to granddaddy that 
Barbara Roberts is his grandchild for he doesn’t 
even know that your mother had any children. 
Perhaps some day we can convince him that 
your father was as honest as mine. 

But never mind that now. Please say you'll 
come, Babs.” 

The letter was signed, ‘Anne Lawrence.’ 

Barbara laid it down thoughtfully. She was 
a tall, rather boyish looking girl, sixteen years 
old. The previous winter she had met at board- 
ing school Anne Lawrence, whom she found to 
be her own cousin. Anne’s mother and hers had 
been Dorothy and Rose Day, daughters of 
Colonel Day of Virginia. But, while Rose Day’s 
fiance, Arthur Roberts, was visiting at Locust 
Hall, Colonel Day accused him of stealing a fifty 
dollar bill which he said had disappeared from 
his desk while Arthur was the only person near 
it. The young man, being innocent, had in- 
dignantly denied the charge and Rose had cham- 
pioned his cause. Finally the Colonel, very 
angry, had said that if his daughter married Ar- 
thur Roberts, she need never see him or com- 
municate with him again. Rose, having no smal} 
share of the Day pride herself, had gone out 
with young Roberts, vowing never to return 
until her father apologized for his false ac- 
cusations. Meanwhile, Dorothy had married and 
died, and her child, Anne Lawrence, had come 
to live with Colonel Day. There had been no 
intercourse between the two families until Anne 
and Barbara had met at school and discovered 
that they were cousins. 

Finally Babs said to herself, 

“I don’t know whether to go or not. 
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bear the thought of accepting hospitality from 
the man who called my father a thief. And yet, 
there’s no real reason why I shouldn’t go. Anne 
is a dear, and I ought not to make both of us 
unhappy because of the old Day pride. Sure- 
ly it has caused trouble enough already. 

Barbara arrived at Locust Hall late in the 
afternoon of the Tuesday before Thanksgiving 
and was cordially welcomed by both Anne and 
Colonel Day. The next morning they went up 
into the huge attic to look through some old 
chests and trunks for clothes for the masquerade. 
Anne had decided to wear a dress which her 
grandmother had worn when she was sixteen. 
While they were searching for this frock, Bar- 
bara found a costume which suited her fancy. 
It consisted of a “stove pipe’? hat and a man’s 
suit cut after the fashion of thirty years before. 
Eagerly she began to dress. ‘“‘I’ve always wanted 
to be a boy,” she sighed, ‘‘and, though of course 
I can’t wear these to-night, I’m going to put them 
on now, just for fun,”’ suiting action to the words. 
‘I’ve always envied boys, they have so many 
pockets,’’ she concluded, as she finished button- 
ing the queer old coat and began to search for 
pockets. 

‘‘Here’s one with a hole in it, Anne.”’ 

“Um—m?”’ said Anne absently, ‘“‘Babs, would 
you wear the pink or the—’’ Suddenly she was 
interrupted by a squeal from Barbara. 

“Look, Anne, look!” she cried, “‘It is, it really 
ona 
“What are you talking about?” 

“The fifty dollar bill. “Seeyeeeeounein) 
“Barbara Roberts, will you tell me what you 
are talking about?’’ demanded Anne. 

“Why, the fifty dollar bill that Colonel Day 
said that my father stole. See, it was down in- 
side the lining of this coat.” 

“But how could it have gotten there?” 

“IT just told you, goosie, there was a hole in 
the pocket. Think of it, Anne, it means that 
we can prove that my father didn’t take his 
old money, really prove it. Oh, it seems too 
good to be true. And to think I nearly decided 
not to come down here!” 

‘Are you sure it’s that bill?’’ asked the less 
impulsive Anne. 

“It must be,’’ replied Barbara. “There wouldn’t 
be two of them lost.” 

“No, that’s right,’’ agreed Anne. 


“Let’s tell grandfather, quickly,” cried Babs, 
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And without stopping to change their costumes, 
the two girls rushed down stairs and into the li- 
brary where Colonel Day sat reading. 

“Oh granddaddy,”’ said Anne, ‘‘we’ve found 
the fifty dollar bill, the one you said Uncle Ar- 
thur stole so long ago.”’ 

“Found the fifty dollar bill,’’ echoed Mr. Day. 
“] don’t understand. Where did you find it?” 

Then Anne explained how Barbara had found 
the bill in the lining of the old coat. 

When she had finished, the Colonel was silent 
for a moment, then he said slowly, 

“Yes, I remember now, I wore that suit on the 
day when the bill was stolen—tost, | mean—and 
discarded it soon after. Will Rose ever forgive 
me? Or Arthur, or their children, if they have 
any?” 





Babs could keep still no longer. 

“Yes, yes grandfather, we’ll all forgive you 
gladly,’”’ she cried. -‘‘Mother has often said that 
she wished we might be friends again.”’ 

The Colonel looked at her in astonishment for 
a moment. Then the truth dawned upon him 
that this little lass who had come to visit Anne 
was Rose’s daughter, his grandchild. 

{fhe Colonel immediately sent a telegram to 
Rose explaining matters and asking her for- 
giveness. In reply came this message: 


“This is the happiest Thanksgiving of my life. 
Your loving daughter, 
Rose D. Roberts.” 


And Barbara agreed with her mother. 





The 


The cold, grey dawn is breaking, 
Over the field ahead; 

And the muddy, rain-soaked trenches, 
Are stained a bloody red. 


The last twinkling stars in heaven 
Look down on the terrible scene; 

And the drifting fog from the river Rhine 
Forms a thick, but welcome screen. 


Then the pale, dim light reveals to us, 
Two torn and tattered rags; 

That take the form of colors, 
And then the form of flags. 


The first is proud and haughty, 
Her halyards frayed and slack; 
She rules o’er fifty millions 
"Tis England’s ‘Union Jack.” 


Three Flags 


The other flag is sad but stiff, 
Like the. shaft of a broken lance; 
Three million men give their all for her— 
The tri-colored flag of France. | 


Now the dim light clears as a bugle rings 
From below, where the camp smoke curls; 
And a cheer from two great armies, 
As another flag unfurls. 


Red, white, and blue, she whips the breeze— 
Like a calm and starlit night 

After a storm—the United States, 
Enters the ‘Cause of Right.’ 


There they float, those three great flags, 
Under a dark, grey sky, 

And there they’ll float, ’til the sky turns blue, 
Or Democracy must die. 


WINFIELD L. BROOKS, 1920-B 
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FROM “MAX” 


[Mr. Robson was a member of the graduating class 
of June, 1917, and is at present with the American 
Expeditionary Forces overseas. Mr. Robson was very 
prominent in High School activities, being a business 


On Active Service with the 
American Expeditionary Force, 
October. Oe 491 
Dear Miss T:— 

During the month spent in Boxford, I hoped 
to be able to go back once more to S. H. S. and 
see my old friends. However, the camp was 
struck at the blow of a whistle, and—here we 
are in’ France: 

I doubt whether this country has changed since 
Caesar passed through, or Launcelot fled to its 
shores from the wrath of Arthur. It is a beauti- 
ful land of rolling green hills and fertile valleys 
and unique villages which are especially interest- 
ing with their winding streets, similar to our back 
alleys, and their numerous wine shops. It is hard 
to get a correct view of the people as this locality 
has been overrun with soldiers since the beginning 
of the war. I have been in several of the 
churches, and have noticed particularly in them, 
that there are a number of niches and hooks va- 
cant, and having sought an explanation for this, 
I was told that the government drove out the 
priests and nuns about six years ago, confiscating 
the property of the-churches and the monasteries 
for the mutual gain of the politicians. Upon the 
outbreak of the war, on request of the President 
of France, the Pope sent back the nuns to nurse 
the wounded and the priests to act as chaplains. 
The churches are still rich in hand-carved pulpits 
and altars, and many highly colored statues of 
the numerous saints adorn them. Joan of Arc 
always holds a prominent place. 


SNAG Rien Name eee 
Un Billet De La 


ROBSON, 1917-B 
manager of the ‘Radiator,’ an editor of the “Revo- 
canda,” and chairman of the Class Ivy Committee. 


His many friends among the undergraduates will be 
pleased to hear of his enlistment. ] 


Our guns have arrived, and from now on we 
expect strenuous training. After the monotony 
of the trip across, this will be welcome. Our 





H. MAXWELL ROBSON 


quarters are long, stone barracks, and we enjoy 
the luxury of cots. The faciliiessrorekeepine 
clean are poor, but improvements are to be made 
soon. 
Sincerely, 

Your pupil, 

H. MAXWELL ROBSON. 
Battery .G) 104st Uo, eee 
American Expeditionary Forces via. New York, 


The Has and the Are 


I’d rather be a Could Be 
If I could not be an are, 

For a Could Be is a May Be 
With a chance of touching par. 


I’d rather be a Has Been 
Than a Might Have Been, by far, 

For a Might Have Been has never been, 
But a Has was once an Are, 
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For nearly three hundred years Thanksgiving 
Day has been observed as one of our greatest 
festivals and has been the one day in the year 
for reunion of families for rejoicing and thanks- 


giving. Instituted by our Pilgrim forefathers, and 
commingled with some religious rites, it com- 
memorated two things; peace with the Indians, 
and the bountiful harvests of the summer which 
followed those terrible months of hardship when 
the colonists faced starvation in the spring of 
1621. Everyone attended divine service in the 
forenoon, to give thanks to God for His numerous 
blessings and bountiful harvests, and the after- 
noon was given over to feasting and merry-mak- 
ing. As years have come and gone, the festiva! 
has lost much of its intended significance, and 
has become more, one of merriment, so that the 
young people of these times scarcely begin to 
appreciate its great and noble sentiment. The 
program for many recent years has been: football 
game in the morning, home to a bounteous din- 
ner with games and story-telling among the fam- 
ily circle, or perhaps a theatre party in the eve- 


ning. 
This season, however, will bring a great 
change. Just how great that change will be is 


hard to foretell, for unlike the first Thanksgiving, 
this year’s will not commemorate Peace, but War, 
and war combined with the most appalling 
tragedies known to man. A war not for ac- 
quisition of territory, but for the success of a 
great principle, Democracy as against Autocracy. 
Almost every nation on the earth is fighting on 
one side or the other. This month has witnessed 
the entry of Old Glory and her valiant defenders 
to the fighting ranks, and we have received our 
first list of casualties. 


But in spite of the depression and anxieties 
caused by the great crisis, we still have very 
many things to be thankful for. Many thanks 
are due to those who have steered the Ship of 
State so skilfully through these troublesome seas. 
We are proud that our men have responded so 
nobly to the call of their country, and have en- 
tered the war with that dauntless courage with 
which they have always been known to face such 
a crisis. They are taking their places by the side 
of the descendants of those who were our Mother 
country when our forefathers appointed the first 
Thanksgiving Day. They are fighting side by 
side with the men who are the descendants of 
those noble friends of France who came to our 
aid when we thought it best to sever our ties with 
the Mother country. Now the three great na- 
tions, England, France, and the United States, all 
differences forgotten, are fighting for the one 
great principle, Democracy. Truly, that is some- 
thing to be thankful for. 

We are proud of the way in which all our 
people, men, women, and children, have re- 
sponded to the many calls that have been made 
upon them since our entry into the war to help 
support those organizations which must be car- 
ried on to protect our boys who have sacrificed 
their lives ‘“‘to finish the work we are in.” We 
are yet more thankful that our country has not 
been invaded or devastated by a foreign foe. 

So, although we may seemingly carry out the 
program of previous years (minus, perhaps, a 
great part of the feasting—complying with the 
food conservation requirements) there will be a 
difference, for our hearts will go out to our sol- 
dier boys in the camps, at home and abroad, and 
to those who have gone ‘“‘over the top” for the 
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first, and perhaps the last time. To many, as 
individuals, it will be a day of sorrow, but to us as 
a nation, let us hope and pray that it will be one 
of universal thanksgiving. 

Thanksgiving Day was originally a New Eng- 
land custom, but it has now become national. 
In the future, when war is no more, and 
world-wide democracy has been realized, may it 
become a great international festival, commem- 
orating the victory of Right over Might. 


Thou too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O UNION, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 


Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee, 

Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee—are all with thee! 


With this number of the RADIATOR, a new 
feature is added, the Junior High School Column. 
This department promises to be one of the most 
lively and interesting in the paper. We trust 
that the Editors of this new department will seek 
to create such a friendly ambition with the Editors 
of the upper classes to add interest and profit to 
our columns. Under the present arrangement 
with the Junior High Schools, the Class Notes 
chiefly will be affected, and it is this department 
that is generally considered the most interesting. 

These are the big days of football, the big days 
that come every year when-our eyes are focussed 
on those last few contests of the season that 
virtually decide the championship, and the ques- 
tion of superiority. On Thanksgiving morning, 
Somerville High claps the lid on football activities 
of 1917 with the invasion of Russell Field. 

Notwithstanding the fact that our country is 
at war, and that the fate of civilization is being 
settled across the water, we here in America turn 
from its terrors and appalling atrocities to take 
our. places in the grand stands, and for the mo- 
ment give thought to the fascinating and intricate 
plays of the gridiron, rather than to the Homeric 
struggles on foreign battle fields. 


“The men in the trenches laugh; the men dar- 
ing death, to defeat it, in the ambulance service 
find strange humor in days that shriek with terror. 
Aviators respond to the thrill of an adventure 
which has joy in it. For human nature is un- 
conquerable, and by these things we know that 
the frightfulness assailing the world will pass.” 

So we sit in the grand stands with our minds 
intent upon the contest before us, but yet with- 
out failure to see the grim sides of life, and with 
confidence in the ultimate outcome of all things 
that tend towards happiness. There are far great- 
er things in life than football, nobler aspirations 
than sport and play, but there is nothing more 
to be desired than sanity, and without these 
mental relaxations, that could not long exist. 


te ste 
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At last we have beaten Waltham. 
was sweet, as Waltham soon found out. 


Revenge 


sk 
ok 


It is pleasant to learn that other schools are 
beginning to appreciate the results. obtained 
through the regular course of setting-up exer- 
cises in our physical training groups. In spite of 
the fact that the representatives from the Mel- 
rose High School visited our classes on the first 
day of regular drill, and the showing for that 
reason was not as good as it might have been, 
the spirit with which the pupils resumed the exer- 
cises after the long summer recess, and the com- 
mand of them which they still retained, greatly 
encouraged the leaders and made a pleasant im- 
pression on the minds of the visitors. 
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We are interested to learn that eight of our 
undergraduates are abroad engaged in various 
departments of the military service, and all ex- 
pect very soon to enter the front ranks in the 
trenches. Information regarding any of them 
will gladly be inserted in the RADIATOR, and 
any letters written to the paper will be greatly 
appreciated. Of our alumni, many have already 
been abroad for some months, and others are 
about to embark for service overseas. Several 
for the S. H. S. graduates have received commis- 
sions in different branches of the service. 
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Oracle—Bangor High School, Bangor, Maine. 
Your excellent editorials, interesting stories and 
patriotic cover design make an all around good 
paper, in fact, it is among the very best of our 
exchanges. 

Tripod—tThornton Academy, Saco, Maine. 
Your stories show no small amount of talent and 
your paper is most interesting. It would be an 
improvement if you should criticise your ex- 
changes. 

College Monitor—Miltonvale Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Miltonvale, Kansas. Your editorials could 
be improved on. Your few cuts are very good 
and your stories interesting. 

Clarion—Arlington High School, Arlington, 
Mass. Your paper would be greatly improved by 
an exchange column and more cuts. Your cover 
design is most attractive. 

Grotonion—Groton School, Groton, Massa- 
chusetts. Your cuts are exceptionally good. Lit- 
tle criticism can be found with it as a weekly 
paper. 

Megaphone—Country Day School, Newton, 
Massachusetts. Your paper is very interesting 
and your cuts very good. Criticisms on your ex- 
changes would be an excellent improvement. 

Jewel—Woodland High School, Woodland, 
Maine. Your stories are exceptionally good. 
However, wouldn’t it be better if you should cut 
down your number of stories and use more room 
for class notes and exchange criticisms? 

Student—Clinton High School, Clinton, Mass 
Your stories are excellent, athletics and school 
notes interesting, and your exchanges very good. 

Delphian—Moses Brown School, Providence, 
R. I. Your editorials and stories are both ex- 


A few cuts would make your 
paper more attractive. 
Brewster—Brewster Free Academy, Wolfboro, 
N. H. A very interesting weekly paper. 
Ring-tum-Phi—-Washington and Lee Univer- 


ceptionally good. 


Your paper is very in- 
Wouldn’t 


sity, Lexington, Virginia. 
teresting, but a very awkward Size. 
a smaller size paper be handier? 

Ramble—New York Military Academy, Corn- 
wall-on-Hudson, N. Y. A “Joke”? column would 
be a great improvement to your paper. Your 
Alumni Notes are very well written. 

Clarion—Everett High School, Everett, Mass. 
Too much room is given up to jokes. Why not 
have a story or two and a few athletic notes? 

Pennant—Meriden High School, Meriden, 
Conn. A very interesting paper. 

Maroon and White—Chicago, Ill. Your 
“Freshman Number” proved exceptionally inter- 
esting. Your “Personal” cuts are very good, but 
your athletic cut seems rather awkward. 





From a Soldier at the Front 
“My girl’s a peacherino, 

Who’s doing her small bit. 
From dawn to dusky twilight 

She’ll knit! knit! ! knit!!! 


She knit for me a sweater, 
With me this made a hit. 
She was a dear to do it, 
But did the sweater fit? Nit! 


Caesar sic dicat unde cur eggessit lictum. 
Translation—Caesar siked de cat on de cur. ! 
guess it licked him.—Ex. 
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NOTES 


ee OF THE 
LV/ 


1917 

William Perry is marshal of the freshman class 
at Tufts. 

Stanley Cliff is manager of the freshman foot- 
ball team at Tufts. 

Ruth L. Avery is attending Miss Garland’s 
School. 

Katherine Artz is at Miss Pierce’s School. 

Doris Homer is attending the New School of 
Design. 

Isabella Kellock is president of the freshman 
class at Jackson. 

Doris Hicks is president of the Junior class at 
Salem Normal School. 

Dorothy Ryder is secretary of the Junior class 
at Normal School. 

Charles W. Meinberg is with the 5th Regiment 
of the U. S. Marine Corps. He has been in 
France since spring. 

. 1916 

Lois K. Bateman is a sophomore at Smith. 

Barbara Brainard is treasurer of the sophomore 
Class at Jackson. 

Mary Fulton is a sophomore at Simmons Col- 
lege. 

Gertrude Pritchard is a Junior at 
Wheelock’s Kindergarten Training School. 

Wilhelm T. Hedlund and Levon Eksergian 
are sophomores at M. I. T. 

1915 

Harry Field is in the Marine Corps in France. 

Dorothy McCoy is president of the Junior 
Class at Jackson. 

Doris Underhill is a Junior at Radcliffe. 


1914 
Ronald R. Moore, Tufts 18, is fourth officer 
on the U. S. S. ‘“Hydrographer,”’ now employed 
in the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. Mr. 
Moore was editor of the Radiator during his sen- 
lor year, 


Miss 
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Philip B. Lewis is employed by the Barrett 
Specification Co. as assistant paymaster at Camp 
Devens, Ayer, Mass. 

Grace A. Boothby- 18 a sénigrmat 
Wheelock’s Kindergarten Training School. 

Margaret Durkee is historian of the Senior 
Class at Jackson. 

Elizabeth A. Talbot and Gladys L. Garland 
are seniors at Simmons College. 


1913 

The engagement of Ruth Alexander, Miss Niel’s 
School 716, to Kenneth Blake, first lieutenant, 
Sanitary Corps, Washington, D. C., is announced. 
Miss Alexander has a private kindergarten in At- 
lantic. 

Marion N. Parker, New School of Design 717, 
is assistant to Mrs. Thurston in the Art Depart- 
ment of the Brookline High School. 

Beulah Church is teaching in the commercial 
department in the Marblehead High School. 

Earl Clark and Ketcham Alexander are in the 
navy. 

Abbie Glover, Simmons ’17, is an assistant at 
the Somerville Public Library. 

Helen M. Decelle, Simmons ’17, is secretary 
for Albert Ferguson, 72 Kilby Street. 

Vera Smith, Simmons 717, is teaching in Lud- 
low, Vt. 

Reena Roberts, Simmons 717, is teaching in 
Burlington, Vt. 

Marion Towle is working for the Youth’s 
Companion. 

Clifford Harris has left Camp Norman Prince 
tom, France: 

Harold Cook is in the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment at Ayer. 


Miss 


Loi2 
Everett C. Hunt, Tufts ’16, is employed as cost 
estimator with the U. S. Rubber Co, at their 
New Brunswick, N, J., plant, 
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THE CLASS ELECTIONS 


The annual class elections of the six upper 
classes were held during the third week of Octo- 
ber, The Senior classes, after the custom of 
previous years, conducted their elections at the 
polling booth on the Cummings schoolhouse lot. 
Ballots, such as are used at the state and city 
elections, were loaned by the courtesy of the city. 


1918-A. President, David H. Hill; vice-pres- 
ident, Esther W. K. Maynard; secretary, Eliza- 
beth M. Baxter; treasurer, Rodney H. Shattuck; 
classeecouoreeooun 6. Cair; assistant editor, 
Charlés ’D. Frizzell. 


1918-B. President, William H. Moore; vice- 
president, Dorothy A. Deacon; secretary, Bea- 
trice H. Savage; treasurer, George F. Young; 
class editor, Chester A. Moore, assistant editor, 
Frederick W. Noyes. 


1919-A. President, Ralph H. MacQuinn; 
vice-president, Melba E. Mersereau; secretary, 
Muriel A. Wardrobe; treasurer, Aram B. Sarkis- 
jan; class editor, Floyd L. Drake; assistant edi- 
tor, Edna B. Tuttle. 


1919-B. President, William E. Baldwin: 
vice-president, Lillian M. Trask; secretary, Mad- 
Sijiemieemcicy, treasurer, J. Carleton Knox; 
class editor, Stearns H. Whitney, assistant editor. 
L. Kendal Reed. 


1920-A. President, Reginald A. Langell; 
vice-president, Mildred B. Codding; secretary, 
Dorothy A. Burgess; treasurer, Helen M. Camp- 
bell, class editor, Winthrop H. Root; assistant 
editor, Lloyd E. Smith. 


1920-B. President, Warren S. Johnston; vice- 
president, Florence Hurwitz; secretary, Marion 
A. Blood; treasurer, Paul B. Rice; class editor, 
James J. Murray; assistant, Warren L,. Prescott. 


THE GIRLS’ DEBATING SOCIETY 


A series of preliminary debates has been ar- 
ranged, a debate following each meeting. 

This method is meeting with marked success, 
the membership of the organization has been con- 
stantly increased and a great deal of excellent 
material has been brought to light in the form of 
strong debaters. 

The underciassmen have been especially eager 
to take advantage of the opportunity that has 
been offered them and are showing unusual ability 
along the line of debating. All who have taken 
part in these preliminaries are eligible to take 
part in the trials, which will be held November 27. 

It is hoped that the girls will continue to 
evince the same interest and lend their loyal sup- 
port by coming out at the trials and help to regain 
the shield for Somerville. 


THE STUDENTS’ COUNCIL MEETING 


The first meeting of the newly elected Students’ 
Council was held’ October: 22° 1917, in’ Room 
210. As president of the top senior class, Mr. 
David Hill presided. The officers of the Coun- 
cil were elected as follows: Secretary, Elizabeth 
Baxter; treasurer, George Young, and news com- 
mittee, Dorothy Deacon. 

Perhaps the most important business brought 
up was that of the new proctor system, which 
will prove advantageous as a medium between 
the Council and pupils. Each room is to have 
a proctor who will, in turn, elect six head proc- 
tors. These head proctors may attend all Coun- 
cil meetings, and are free to discuss all ques- 
tions, but have no vote. Should you have a sub- 
ject which you would like to have brought before 
the Council, tell your proctor and it will be glad- 
ly received and discussed, 
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Anyone may become familiar with the doings 
of Council by consulting the bulletin board in 
Room 210. Remember you can express your 
views through your proctor and by leaving the 
suggestion in the question box outside the office. 

This body is to be governed by a constitution 
drawn up and accepted by the Council. Their 
object will be to promote school spirit and to aid 
in any way toward the helping of the school and 
its activities. 


BOYS’ DEBATING SOCIETY 


The first meeting of the Boys’ Debating So- 
ciety was held Wednesday, October 31. A short 
address was made by Mr. Mahoney, emphasizing 
the benefits derived from debating. One point 
which Mr. Mahoney brought out is well worth 
remembering. In speaking of school spirit, he 
said: ‘‘Your school comes first, yourself second.” 

An executive committee consisting of Paul 
Hanlon, Franklin Doten and Wellman Daniels, 
was elected. 

A debate was arranged for Monday, Novem- 
ber 12. The question will be, Resolved: That 
Massachusetts should adopt the Initiative and 
Referendum. The affirmative will be upheld by 
Messrs. Watkins and Waranow; the negative by 
Messrs. Hanlon and Burke. 

The officers for this year are: President, Philip 
Sherman, ’18-B; vice-president, James G. Mor- 
rison, °18-B; secretary and treasurer, Herbert 
Ham, 718-B. 

It is hoped that a large number of boys will 
join the society and take an active interest in one 
of the most important organizations in the school. 

Ber oieiece 


S. H. S. ORCHESTRA 


The Somerville High School Orchestra, under 
the leadership of Sooren Elmassian, 718, has al- 
ready made a name for itself this year. Though 
still early in the season, it has furnished the music 
at the Camp Library Fund meeting on October 
18th, and at the mass meeting of the school for 
the encouragement of Liberty Bond sales on 
October 21, the society played the overture and 
exit march. Although the membership of the 
orchestra is large, a greater one would be ap- 
preciated, and all pupils who play musical in- 
struments of any sort are urged to become mem- 
bers, 
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THE BOYS’ GLEE CLUB 


To promote and encourage singing among the 
boys of the school, a mass meeting was held by 
the Boys’ Glee Club in Room 113 at the close of 
the school session, Tuesday, October 23, which 
just from the novelty of the thing drew a large 
crowd of interested boys. President Hanlon pre- 
sided, and after an introductory note, introduced 
in succession, Mr. Avery of the faculty, Mr. Hall, 
the coach, John Avery, the assistant leader, Hen- 
ry R. Bardzig, the secretary, and David Hill, pres- 
ident of the Students’ Council, all of whom spoke 
a few words concerning the success of the organ- 
ization. At this meeting, the membership was in- 
creased from thirty to. sixty-four. 

On Tuesday, November 6, a new group of by- 
laws and amendments were unanimously accepted 
by the members. 


THE GIRLS’ GLEE CLUB 


The first three meetings of the Girls’ Glee Club 
looked very promising for the coming year. We 
have started with fifty-six members, with Helen 
Sweet, ’19-B, leader; Melba Mersereau, 719-A, 
assistant leader, and, Florence sr arner 4 7-b, 
secretary. Mr. Avery and Miss Norton of the 
faculty have kindly given their time as super- 
ViSOrs. 

At the last meeting, the Club was visited and 
criticized by Mme. Lombard and Mrs. Sweet, of 
Somerville. 

Girls, make the Girls’ Glee Club a success this 
year! If you can sing, come and join. The meet- 
ings are held in the Girls’ Gymnasium, Thurs- 
days, after school. 


“What are you knitting, my pretty maid?” 
She purled, then dropped a stitch. 

‘‘A sweater or a sock,” she said, 
“I’m sure I can’t tell which.’”’—Ex. 


Brown (translating the next to the last line 
of a syllogism in French)—‘‘Therefore | am the 
handsomest man in the room.” 


Yado (translating the last line).—‘‘Therefore 
I am the handsomest man in the whole world.” 

Atta boy, Speed! Never underestimate your- 
self, —Ex, 
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1918-A 


von: DB.) Carr, Editor. 
Charles Frizzell, Assistant Editor. 


Our new class officers are as follows: President, 
David Hill; vice-president, Esther Maynard; sec- 
retary, Elizabeth Baxter; treasurer, Rodney Shat- 
Mmceereditone on 6: Carr; assistant. editor, 
Charles Frizzell. 


Good luck and congratulations to our new offi- 
cers. 


Our old classmate, Ned Keating, is making 
quite a hit at Holy Cross College. Keep up the 
good work, Ned! 


Sutcliffe and Sullivan, our leaders in physical 
culture, make a striking combination, and both 
are from 200. 


Crowley showed his fighting spirit at the Wal- 
tham game by forcibly ejecting from the field, 
a hoodlum who attempted to keep a seat without 
having paid for it. 


4b History D will have the Wednesday period 
of each week devoted to Current News. It is 
an idea that will be imitated in the other classes. 


According to “Tom” McGrath, Macaulay 
wrote the History of England on his_ birth- 
day. He must have worked some, ‘‘Tom,”’ as it 
is in five volumes. 


Frizzell and Shattuck, who distributed foot- 
ball posters, gave an interesting account of the 
distribution, and the different people they met, 
in Salesmanship. 


4th year Spanish was abolished this year, much 
to the sorrow of eight members who remain of 
the fifty-two that had 2nd year Spanish, with 
Mr. Chapman. 


Shattuck is contemplating enlistment in the 
Heavy Artillery, after graduation. 


Heard in Senior music: Mr. McVey, ‘‘You girls 
are fine on loving, but very poor on dying.” 


Room 206 nominated for the position of Proc- 
tor, Fred Bryant, Lillian Rubenstein, Eugene Sul- 
livan: and- Charles: Frizzell; in’ a closé. race: for, 
the honors between Bryant and Frizzell, the lat- 
ter was elected. 


Some very interesting essays on the question 
of Slavery were given in 1v B. History D. Who 
knows, perhaps in the future a second Webster 
or Calhoun may have started on an immortal 
career in this class. 


Heard in English: 

Teacher: Give a definition of lyric poetry. 

Parker: Lyric poetry is poetry which was 
originally written ‘‘to be sang.” 


Carr and Hill should join the Debating Team; 
they practice daily in 4b History D, Room 128. 


The theme for discussion in the room this week is, 


‘‘Are the Germans Slaves? ”’ 
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Our former classmate, Arthur Moffatt, is train- 
ing in Springfield, to be a Y. M. C. A. secretary 
at the front. 


Miss Baxter and Miss Maynard are now selling 
football tickets for Mr. Hayward. 


4b English D welcomes Sutcliffe to the class. 
He will fill a vacancy left by the resignation of 
Frizzell and Carr. 


The Ambulance Corps will receive a member 
of 1918-A after graduation in the person of Fred 
Bryant. 


The girls of 206 took great pleasure in dis- 
playing the shield won in physical training to 
the visitors from Melrose. 


Tolman shows great delight in trying on all 
the millinery in the dressing room of 206. 


Pollard says: 
“Fair isatoul, and foul is fair,” 
With a poor umpire. 









‘ 4! Fi y i 
i WAI 
ay —— sca 


The wisdom of Lappin: 

I had a dorg and him name was Tax! 
] opened the door and Income Tax. 

David Hill, our President, is bright and up-and- 
coming, 

And we are sure he’ll have us in everything that’s 
running. 

Then we’ve Esther Maynard, efficient, there’s no 
doubt, 

She’s our new vice-president, to help our David 
out. 

Elizabeth Baxter, Secretary, she is never late, 

Watch her keep the records fresh and up-to-date. 

Rodney Shattuck, Treasurer, with his new ideas 
and views, 

Is ready to make the slackers pay up their class 
dues. 


John Carr, our new editor, will collect notes by 
the score, 

But, Charles Frizzell, assistant, will send in even 
more. 


1918-B 


Chester A. Moore, Editor. 
Frederick W. Noyés, Assistant Editor. 


What have YOU done to support YOUR 
column ? 
Room 201: 
Notes—None. 
Room 202: 
Notes—None. 
Room 203: 
Notes—None. 
Room 213: 
Notes—None. 
Room 215: 
Notes—None. 
Room 228: 
Notes—None. 


Room 222: 
Notes—Two. 


Ward, reading advertisement: ‘‘Buy a Magee 
Range and save one half of your coal.” 
McGrath: ‘Buy two and save the whole of it.”’ 


Teacher: ‘‘Why did Gen. Gage want to cap- 
ture Bunker Hill?” 
Miss Jefferson: 

Boston.”’ 


[Rather a poor showing for the Senior Class. 
No one is responsible for this column but your- 
selves, and it is up to you to help your editor.—- 
Editor-in-Chief]. 


‘“‘Because he wanted to see 
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1919-A 


Floyd L. Drake, Editor. 
Edna Tuttle, Assistant Editor. 


William W. (Fat) MacKay, who was until 
June a member of ’19-A, is now employed with 
the Samoset Chocolate Company. 

The only thing which we can say to our de- 
feated candidates is, ‘better luck next time.” 


MacOQ—: “I’ll bet that I can run around that 
track in less than ten seconds. Who’s got a 
watch? ”’ 

Sar—n: ‘‘Never mind the watch, here’s a 
calendar.”’ 


Among the interesting departments of our 
school a new army department is to be instituted 
under the careful generalship of Col. Lawrence 
Cirella, known as the Grave Diggers Corps(e). 


The class of 1919-A extends its sympathy to 
Marion McCaig, its former classmate, in her re- 
cent bereavement. 

We are represented on the football team by 
Falvey and ‘‘Bob”’ Coyne. 


The girls of Physical Training Room 307 are 
out to win the championship. All rivals beware! 
(The girls in 326 have the same plans, for that 
matter). 


Miss Mac A—: ‘‘What is bisque? ”’ 

Sw—y: “Some kind of a bread or biscuit.”’ 
This was followed by laughter, but we wonder 
how many knew what they were laughing at. 


Room 307 showed its patriotism by purchas- 
ing a Liberty Bond, which is being paid for on 
the installment plan. It has not yet been decided 
what will be done with it. 


Sa—k—n: ‘‘He might have been the ‘ostrich- 
ized’ son of a senator.’’ 


Coach Dickerman has written for the Somer- 
ville Press his opinion of the Somerville-Medford 
decision. It will be printed in the issue of Novem- 
ber. 23.—Adv, 


Now that the sale of Liberty Bonds is over we 
can all subscribe to the Radiator. 

Geran: “‘Didn’t the British sign the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and thus recognize the 
United States as a republic?” 

Clever boy, Eddie! 

After having finished our lessons why not spend 
five minutes each night learning our school song? 

Ch—r reciting in English: 

“In a thunder stormy voice, he told them the 
sad news that she died with a smile on his arms.” 

The boys of 307 and 304, under the able lead- 
ership of Smith and Sarkisian, are out for the 
shield in physical training. 

When you are thinking of our soldier boys, do 
not forget that our former classmate, Roy Gog- 
gin, is either ‘‘Ssomewhere in France,” or on his 
way there. 

A short time ago the question was asked if 
Room 309 is a newspaper office during the first 
period. 

It has been rumored that a boy in 307 brings 
lunch enough for the British army. We wonder 
who it can be. 

The fact that we had our class picture taken, 
shows that we are nearing the end of our High 
School career. Let us make the best of our re- 
maining period in the school. 

One way in which we can all do our share is 
for each one of us to make it a point to pass in 
at least two notes a month for the Radiator. 

Conway: “In “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” Harriet 
Beecher Stowe showed up only the dark side of 
slavery.”’ (Aren’t they all dark?) 

Mr. Pearson: ‘‘What was the condition of the 
soil in New Mexico?” 

Mul—d: ‘‘There wasn’t any,” 

(That’s queer, George), 


eter 
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Heard in Spanish: 

Mr. S—: ‘Qui son bas tres partes principales 
del cuerpo?” 

Miss Wh—l—n: 
participle.’’ 

Learned R. Cutter, of the class of 1919-A, is 


at the University of Vermont taking a five 
months’ course, training for the signal corps. 


“Gerund-infinitive and past 


We are very sorry to lose one of our class- 
mates, Walter Finlay, who is now attending Fish- 
er Business College. 


Velinda Spinney, who was a member of the 
class of 1919-A, is doing creditable work in Bur- 
dett’s Business College, taking 180 words a min- 
ute practice work, 125 words a minute, new ma- 
terial. 


Although the smallest in our class, Bud Fisher 
can make the most noise, use the largest words 
and attracts the most attention. Pretty good for 
a little fellow. 

We have a poetess in our class, Miss Mc- 
Goldrick, and we all appreciate the great work 
she is doing. 

Miss. Lillian H: Lacey; So iieesemeuees eIse a 
stenographer for Powers Accounting Machine Co. 


Heard in III b. Sten. (1), Room 328. 
Miss Follansbee: ‘‘Is there any poem that all 
the class know well enough to be able to recite? ”’ 


Heard in history——-Mr. Carrier: (seeing Miss 
Tu—t—e go out the door): ‘“‘Where’s she go- 
ing?”’ 


Class: ‘‘The class picture is to be taken.”’ 





1919-B 


Stearns Whitney, Editor. 
Kendall Reed, Assistant Editor. 


Teacher: What! Forgotten your books again? 
what would you think of a soldier who went to 
war without a gun? 

Pupil: I’d think he was an officer. 


Instructions in aquatic sports, dancing, and 
football in Room 210 daily, from eleven-forty- 
five to quarter of twelve. Apply early to Miss 
S—ger. 

Harold Thurston has returned after a long pe- 
riod of sickness. 


211 is well represented on the football team, 
having Riordan, Paasche and Stevens. 


Teacher: What is an “epigram?”’ 
Miss C—: An “epigram”’ is an inscription on 
a tombstone. 


Capt. Thornton believes we should play Med- 
ford again. His story will appear in tomorrow’s 
Somerville Press.—Adv. 


Room 214, with only 38 members, has pur- 
chased a Liberty Bond. Who said there was no 
pride, spirit, or enthusiasm in our class? 

New members of the class are: Francis Mur- 
ry, from Cambridge Latin; Anna Hall, from 
Technical High, Oakland, Cal.; Dorothy O’Kee, 
from Everett High; Ruth Caulfield, Belmont 
High; Gladys Hearn, from Plymouth High, and 
Grace Towse, from Proctor Academy, Andover, 
N.:H.. 

Miss B—k—r: Will you please explain about 
the French Revolution in Russia? 

Even now, many rooms in the class are boom- 
ing up as possible contenders as champions in the 
eA 

Private or by class instruction in proving 
geometrical figures wrong. Apply to Hurst. 


Beginning December 1, street cars will have left 
hand straps for southpaw patrons, 
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1920-A 


Winthrop H. Root, Editor. 
Lloyd E. Smith, Assistant Editor. 


Heard in Geometry: 
G—ll—e: ‘“‘We have given the hypothesis 
and one arm of a right triangle.”’ 


Teacher in Science: ‘‘Please 
bases.”’ 
Pupil: “First Base.”’ 


Heard in German: 

Teacher, (explaining old German gods and 
goddesses): ‘‘We have Friday and Freia.”’ 

H—gh—s: “And Thor motorcycle from 
Tnors 


Teacher: ‘What is the word for grandson? ”’ 

F—tz—k: “Der Grossohn.”’ 

L—ng—1! (translating): ‘The conductor 
opened the door of the coop.”’ (Meaning Coupe). 

Wanted: A spark of energy, so that Downey 
can get to his class room on time. 

We know of one member of our class in the 
Debating Club: Mildred Codding. Are there any 
others? 

Someone’s tongue was slightly twisted when 
she said: “My hunger makes me thirsty.”’ 

P—rr—n: “Carpenter.” 

Mr. Wilkins: ‘‘Name some insects that have 
antennae.”’ 

P—rr—n: ‘‘Lobsters.”’ 

F. Howland is working as a government em- 
ployee. He delivers ‘‘specials’’ for the Post Of- 
fice. 


Name some 


Miss Edna Klinger is a member of the Art 
Club. Are there no other artists? 

Miss F—dg—e (translating 
“He will come yesterday.”’ 


in German): 

Do you think we should play another game 
with Medford? Many are of that opinion and 
will say so in the Somerville Press of November 
23.—Adv. 


Classmates: Our column can be made larger 
and better with your hearty co-operation. Will 
you give it? 

They say that Euclid’s Geometry, if translated, 
would be practically the same as the one we are 
studying. Let us hope that they don’t make us 
study that in the same way we do Caesar and 
Cicero,— it’s bad enough now. 


Miss Louise Walsh, from the Malden High 
School, has recently entered Division C of our 
class. 


The room that had the largest percent of Radi- 
ator subscriptions in our class was 309, with 31 
percent; 115 came next with 15 percent, while 
328 was a close third. Do better next time. 

The following sentence was seen written on the 
board: ‘‘Boys like to eat.’’ We should think 
that the girls do, too, by the number of crumbs 
found in the home room. 

We are glad to say that Miss Vivian Hunter, 
playing the.cornet, and Miss Thelma Hicks, 
violin, are in the orchestra. 

Several girls in 309 wore bright green ribbons 
around their necks one morning. The reason 
is still a mystery, even to themselves. 

Sliney and York, of 328, have the honor of be- 
ing the only remaining members of 1920-A in 
the Manual Arts Division. 

Our class is quite musical, don’t you think, 
to have Ralph Silva and Everett York in the 
Boys’ Glee Club, and Thelma Hicks, Mary Ber- 
man, Bernice Watt, and Ruth Chequer in the 
Girls’ Glee. Club. 


Miss G—s (translating Caesar): ‘‘The situa- 
tion of the camp was elevated and sloped gently 
up from the bottom for about a thousand miles, 
up which the enemy dashed at full speed.’”” We 
should say that that was some marathon! 
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Mr. Avery in assembly: 
know?” 

One voice: ‘“Nothing.’”’ Thank goodness he 
wasn’t answering for the multitude. 

Mr. Pearson: “It rains upon the just and upon 
the unjust, but mostly upon the just because the 
unjust have the umbrellas of the just.” 


“Boys, what do you 
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The way pupils talk English in the foreign 
language classes would make one think that they 
were really foreigners. Here is an example: 
“The sun has not all day shined.”’ 

Heard in Latin: 

Teacher: ‘‘What English word do we have 
from carperetur?”’ 





1920-B 


James Murray, Editor. 
Warren Prescott, Assistant Editor. 
Warren Johnston, Assistant Editor. 


Room 205 has more subscriptions for the Radi- 
ator than any other room in the school. 


Sophomores, why complain about your column 
when you do nothing to make it better. 


Rooms 3824. and 9324 
Liberty Bond. 


The Class Officers thank all those who helped 
elect them. 

The pupils of 122 own 49 Liberty Bonds. The 
total value being two thousand four hundred and 
fifty dollars. The room has also taken out a 
fifty dollar bond which is to be presented to the 
school. 


May be, if you look real pretty, you’ll be 
snapped by the Somerville Press camera man at 
the Rindge game.—Ady.| 

We hear that Miss Ford didn’t want her name 
in the Radiator. Sorry, Harriette, to displease 
you. 


have subscribed for. a 


Do It Now 

If you have a bit of news, 

Or a joke that will amuse, 
Send it in. 

A story that is true, 

An incident that’s new, 

We want to hear from you! 
Send it in. 

Miss Page has a better opinion of Johnston 
as a Class president than a physical training lead- 
er. 

Heard in English Division J: 

Instructor: Why should every boy know how 
to use firearms? 

Miss D—y: If there was a fire he would know 
how to put it out. 

There are funny things where’er we go, 
There are funnier things than that; 

But the funniest thing we’ve ever seen, 
P—t—n with that hat. 





“They Say” 


“They say!’’ Ah, well, suppose they do! 
But can they prove the story true? 
Why count yourself among “they” 
Who whisper what they dare not say? 
Suspicion may arise from naught 

But malice, envy, want of thought. 


“They say,’ but why the tale rehearse, 
And help to make the matter worse? 
No good can possibly accrue 

From telling what may be untrue; 

And is it not a nobler plan 

To speak of all the best you can? 
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1921 


Margaret Nolan, Editor. 


Everyone be sure to bring a dime weekly for 
the Liberty Bond of the Freshman Class. 

The pupils of Room 113 are buying a bond for 
the school. Thirteen pupils have bought individ- 
ual bonds, of which eleven were $50 bonds and 
two were a hundred dollar bonds. Every pupii 
in this room joined the S. H. S. A. A. Good 
work. 

To the pupils of Room 128: 

You must learn to control your tongues after 
silence bells if you expect to go home before 
2:30. Let Mr. Carrier catch the 2:19 train in- 
stead of the 3:49. 

The pupils of 128 who have had Miss John- 
son, have missed her and are glad to learn of 
her rapid improvement. 


Our physical training leaders deserve praise for 
their good work. This work is new to us, but it 
looks as if we were going to defeat the whole 
school. The leaders are: Miss Nolan, Coyne, 
Miss Harrington, Nolan, Chase, Simpson, Miss 
Milne and Miss Dalrymple. ; 


The class of 1921 is represented in the or- 
chestra by: Cunha, playing the oboe; Mangurian, 
violin; Langell, trombone, and Leslie, the traps. 


The most patriotic boy in school: White, of 
1S, 
His hair is red. 
His name is white. 
His eyes are blue. 


Room 113 has adopted a soldier in France 
and is sending him Christmas presents. 


Heard in English: 
Lazeros: ‘“‘Shakespeare spoke fluidly.”’ (flu- 
ently). Liquid speech. 


Many experts believe that Somerville-Medford 
game should be played over and give their reasons 
in tomorrow’s Somerville Press.—Adv. 


Ode to Waltham 


Theodore Corliss, ’21 
Without a doubt your team is light, 
But what you really need is fight! 
The last few years you’ve had the smile 
But this time you were shown the style! 


bf 


Whene’er you’re beat by “‘thirty-two,”’ 
(We’re not all sure you will,) 
Just think who put it over you, 
’"Twas Good Old Somerville! 


Mrs. Matthews is going to give a Thanksgiving 
entertainment for the benefit of the Red Cross, 
November 23, 1917, 4 P. M. Admission 10c. 





WEST SOMERVILLE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


The West Somerville Junior High School 
opened September 12, with an enrollment of 732 
pupils. The building is a thoroughly modern, 
twelve room structure, equipped with the best 
possible conveniences for economizing space, for 
saving time, and for preventing disinterest and 
promoting undivided attention and concentration 
among the pupils. In spite of the fact that the 
eighth, ninth, and tenth grades of the Brown, 
Cutler, Highland and Hodgkins schools have been 
transferred to it, and that for this reason the 
pupils are more or less strangers to one another, 
the interest and enthusiasm has reached a high 
pitch. We trust the enthusiastic spirit which has 
marked the opening of the school will continue. 


“Hints in Courtship”’ 
If she says the clock’s correct, 
You are neutral, we suspect. 
If she says the clock is fast, 
You are gaining ground at last. 
If she says the clock is slow, 
You are done for—better go! 
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Winter Hill 


( 


Francis C. Loan, Ruth M. Edgerly, Editors. — 


Because of the brevity of the time allotted us 
for the preparation of our notes, we have not 
as many in this issue as we hope to have in the 
future. Please hand in as many notes as possible. 
We cannot have too great a number. 

Foye: “I found this pencil walking down the 
stairs.”’ 

Was it a member of the walking stick family, 
Foye? 

Banking has begun once more. 

The Fire Squad has reorganized for this year. 
It is divided into two teams, the Blacks and the 
Whites. The two captains, Rieser of the Blacks, 
and ‘‘Fish’? Marble of the Whites, have ‘‘some 
job” rounding up their men for “pegging in.” 

A bright pupil desiring to borrow a copy of this 
paper, asked if he might see the ‘‘High School 
‘Gladiator.’ ”’ 

Our orchestra has commenced regular meet- 
ings under the leadership of Mr. M. 


The former members who have gone up to the 
Senior High School are greatly missed. 

No more are the savory odors of baking bis- 
cuits and frying doughnuts wafted to our nostrils 
as we plug at Latin, since the cooking room has 
been moved from the basement of the annex 
to the top floor. 

J—hn M—rp—y, (who was trying to say, 
“The man saw something that resembled a 
wagon on wheels,’’) said, “‘He could see like a 
wagon on wheels.”’ 


After the doctor had examined the children, 
L—o M—rp—y was given a slip with ‘‘Nasai 
Obstruction” on it. He lost his slip and was sent 
to the office for another. He went to the office 
and asked the person there for a slip with ‘‘Naval 
Construction” on it. 


Coach Dickerman is going to report the Som- 
erville-Rindge game for the Somerville Press.— 
Adv. 





East Somerville 


Grosvenor L. Wadman, Jessie MacLean, Editors. 


Room 203 has acquired five model plants 
(small imitations of the real things), nevertheless 
they are plants and improve the looks of the 
room. If other rooms would follow its example 
we would have a brighter school. 

103 extends its sympathy to 
Frank McCormack, in his illness. 


its classmate, 


The man who knows and knows what he 
knows, knows how little he knows; the man who 
doesn’t know and knows that he doesn’t know, 
knows there is a lot to know; but the man who 
doesn’t know and doesn’t know that he doesn’t 
know is perfectly satisfied to think he knows it 
all. (A good axiom though slightly complex). 
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Come, fellows, let’s re-organize the football 
team and finish the season. One defeat is noth- 
ing. 

The most popular game among the freshmen 
now is “‘Buck-buck,’’ which is a good example 
of the influence of environment. 

Edelstein says he is getting famous because 
everywhere you go you see his name on the 
board in some room. 


Why is President Wilson like ‘‘America?”’ 

Because he is the national him. (hymn). 

Did you hear that Sargeant Harris was smoth- 
ered last night at Park Square in a_ telephone 
booth? 

No, really? 

Yes ie couldn't vepair. (“Ayer?)* 

A story on the Medford game decision will be 
printed in the Somerville Press tomorrow.—Adv. 


West Somerville 


John C. Dunbar, Lena Harriman, Editors. 


Pupils from the civic classes of the West Som- 
erville Junior High School met on November 2, 
1917, under the direction of the teachers of His- 
tory and Civics, and organized the School City 
of the West Somerville Junior High School. 

The purpose of this organization is to give 
the pupils practical insight into the workings of 
the municipal government and practice in parlia- 
mentary procedure. 

The School City will follow as far as possible 
the rules and by-laws of the Board of Aldermen 
of Somerville in the conduct of its meetings. 
Committees will be appointed from time to time 
to visit the meetings of the Board of Aldermen 
and make reports to the School City. 

The following officers were elected for a period 
of three months: President, Arthur L. Doe, mas- 
ter; Governor, 
Mayereten Reed, Treasurer, W. Powell; Au- 
ditor, W. B. Gilkey; City Clerk, M. M. Dolliver; 
mieoearer Olice, ©. M. Truesdale: Street Com- 
missioner, G. Warren; Health Commissioner, M. 
Packard; City Engineer, W. Callahan; Schooi 
Committee, (not yet elected); Board of Alder- 
men: Ward I, W. Holmberg, J. Honnors; Ward 
ieteorevens, VW. Forrest; Ward II], J. Garrod, 
T. Lowe. 

It is a noticeable fact that eight of the thirteen 
officers of our School City are in III 3. 

Swemorciover 25, 1917, members~of III 5, in 
English, dramatized the introduction to the 
“Tliad.”” Those who participated were: Albert 
Welch, Warren Mitchell, E. Howard Pitts, Annie 
Robillard, Catherine Cuthbert, Sarah Allen, 
Theda Dole, Doris Watson, Jennie Chipman, 
Ilene Rickhart. 

The football team of the West Somerville Jun- 


James S. Thistle, sub-master; 


ior High School has had difficulty in getting 
games enough to form a schedule. The men, 
however, have developed into a fast and heavy 
team, some members of which are sure to make 
the Senior High School team. Of the four games 
that have been played, the team won two; 25-0, 
18-0, tied one, 6-6, and lost the other 6-0. The 
iemMers sors the: team ares Reed, I. e.% “Tres: 
Gales ate toimbers:. Leg’; Minton, c.;"Porter, 
ieee CallRe ve test. meaves, tT; é€.: Burke gdaros. 
Vance el sia emeamesser, Ny Dey Burnseteen: 

Heard in History: 

“General Lee advanced upon Richmond with 
the intention of taking it.”’ 

Heard in’ :Civics: 

‘“‘Mayor Cliff was elected for a term 
wears s 

Wanted: 

Someone who will bring cheer to III 2 in Eng- 
lish. 

Question: 

“Why do the boys who have Latin in 202 al- 
ways write their sentences on the top of the 
board?” 

To the pupils of the West Somerville Junior 
High School: 

This is our first appearance in the RADIATOR. 
Let us do all we can to make our page a good 
one. You may help by passing in notes to Room 
101 or 106. Remember the success of the page 
depends upon your co-operation. 

Although John lived near the W. S. Junior 
High, it was impossible for him to reach school 
on time. One morning, as he was going out the 
door, he turned to his mother and said, ‘‘Well, 
mother, I may be slow, but I’m sure.” 

“Yes,’’? she replied, “slow and sure—to be 
late.s 


of four 
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NEWTON, 6; SOMERVILLE, 0 

Without the presence of Captain Thornton, 
who had fallen into the bad graces of the faculty, 
Somerville lost the first important game of the 
season to Newton. The latter team had the ad- 
vantage of playing on her own field and many 
times threatened Somerville’s goal, though three 
times she was thrown back by the Red and Blue 
defence when she held the ball within the ten- 
yard line. However, in the third quarter a bad 
pass by Treat paved the way for Newton’s lone 
score. Outside of this one bad pass Treat played 
a clever game for Somerville, but the star of the 
day was Captain Garrity, the Newton fullback, 
who excelled in every department of the game. 
Excepting these two players, however, both 
teams played a slow, sluggish game, probably 
caused by the mildness of the weather. 

Somerville High Newton High 
Seria. deme 


irchonvdaee ee ee ee rT) 6 Doherty 
DEE DING TIS ml. lehecteece ane nee eee eee r. t., Champagne 
HKIOTGAN. Mla, Oc Ocean dpree eeease eee r. g.. McGrath 
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Score—Newton, 6. Touchdowns—Garrity. 
Umpire—F. J. Hoey. Referee—A. J. Woodlock. 
Head linesman—P. B. Proctor. Time—10 min- 
ute periods. 


SOMERVILLE, 55; MELROSE, 0 


Somerville overwhelmed the light Melrose 
team on the first game of the suburban league 
series. The Melrose line was utterly unable to 
stop the powerful drives of the home team’s backs 
and Quarterback Canniff dazzled the visitors 
with many brilliant end plays and clever broken 
field running. Before the game was over Som- 
erville had practically the whole second team on 
the field. Captain Thornton did not play, as he 
had not been able to win the good graces of the 
faculty. 

Score—Somerville, 55. Touchdowns—Can- 
niff 2, McGrath, Patten, Conlon, Avery, Treat. 
Goals from touchdowns—McGrath 4, Conlon. 
Safety—Milton. Umpire, Grannon. Referee— 
Edmundson. Head linesman—Chase. Time— 
two eight and two ten minute periods. 


GRIDIRON NOTES 


A great crowd turned out to the Waltham 
game, it is estimated over 6,000. Now, every- 
body, out to the Rindge game in the same way 
and support the Red and Blue. 

“Yucca’’ Canniff has developed into one of 
the best quarterbacks that has ever represented 
the Red and Blue. His clever generalship and 
broken field running have been great factors in 
making Somerville’s scores this fall. 

“Herbie” Treat and “Dina” Riordan sure 
worried the opposing backs in that Waltham 
game. 

Thornton’s absence was badly felt in the New- 
ton game, but he sure made up for it by the way 
that he played against Waltham. 

The Somerville Press is going to give us a big 
write up on the Somerville-Rindge game and have 
engaged Coach Dickerman as ‘‘reporter.’’—Adv. 
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Somerville Trounces Waltham, 32-0 


After a long wait, Somerville fans were delight- 
ed to see the Red and Blue pin an overwhelming 
defeat on the Watch city aggregation. The score 
far exceeded the fondest dreams of the most 
rabid admirer of the Somerville boys, for Wal- 
tham’s record was even better than Somerville’s, 
as she had not even been scored on this year. 

It was ideal weather and a record crowd turned 
out to the game. Thornton won the toss-up and 
elected to kick to Waltham. Paasche make a 
pretty kick to Fraim, who brought the spectators 
to their feet with a twenty yard run. Further 
than this, however, Waltham could make no 
headway and was forced to punt. Thornton, 
who received the ball, ran it back twenty yards, 
but fumbled it when he was tackled. Waltham 
recovered on the fifty yard line, but when they 
resorted to open football, McGrath intercepted 
a forward pass. Once more Thornton fumbled 
and it was Waltham’s ball. Headed by Treat 
and ‘‘Dina’’ Riordan, however, Somerville’s line 
was like a stone wall, and the boys in Red and 
Blue obtained the ball on downs. Then things 
began to happen. 


After making a few gains, Canniff started an 
end run and fumbled, but without losing his stride 
he recovered the ball and by clever side stepping 
and dodging, he went forty yards for a touch- 
down. This caused wild cheering on the nealtat 
stands, while Treat kicked the goal. 


Waltham chose to receive the kick and Sher- 
man nailed the runner. The Waltham backs were 
helpless to make any gains through the Somer- 
ville line, as somebody was always ready to tackle 
them the minute the ball was on their hands, 
so the Watch City quarterback was forced to 
punt. Canniff wriggled and squirmed through 
the Waltham team, finally being downed on his 
opponent’s forty yard line. Then Thornton, Mc- 
Grath and Coyne alternated carrying the ball, 
and in this way carried the pigskin to Waltham’s 
four yard line. From here Canniff carried it over 
and this time Treat missed the goal. 

Waltham again chose to receive the kick, but 
was soon forced to punt to Canniff in mid field. 
On the second rush the speedy quarterback went 
around McGahan’s end and eluding the second- 
ary defence, chased down the field for the third 
touchdown. 

Once more Paasche booted the ball to Wal- 


tham and ‘‘Mel’’ Stephens made a pretty tackle 
of the runner. As usual, Waltham was forced 
to punt and after a few rushes Canniff went 
through centre and, eluding the entire team, went 
sixty yards for his fourth touchdown. By this time 
Somerville had so hopelessly outclassed its rival 
that the efforts of the Waltham team seemed piti- 
ful. Every time a back tried to rush the ball, either 
Treat or “Dina’’ Riordan was waiting to tackle 
him, while the Somerville backs tore through their 
opponent’s line at will. 

Throughout the second half, Somerville was 
held back from rolling up a larger score be- 
cause of continually being penalized. However, 
at the end of the third quarter, Thornton went 
through centre for the last touchdown. In the 
last few minutes of play Coach Dickerman sent 
in the entire second team and it was at this time 
that Waltham made her only first down by rush- 
ing the ball. The game ended with Waltham in 
possession of the ball in the middle of the field. 
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Score—Somerville High, 32. Touchdowns— 


Goals from touchdowns— 
Referee—O Brien, 
Time—12 minute 


Canniff 4, Thornton. 
Treat 2. Umpire—-Crowley. 
Head linesman—Grannan. 
and 10 minute periods. 
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Bobby Brown, Battery C, 103 Field Artillery 


MURIEL WARDROBE, 1919-A 


OBBY BROWN, the Kid of the Battery, 

") lay stretched out on his cot reading 
a two-months-old newspaper. He did 
not find the sporting news very inter- 
esting, while the snow was piling in 
drifts around the camp and the wind howled and 
whistled through the trees outside. 

He was called the Kid for the simple reason 
that he was a little smaller than the rest and be- 
cause he had an appealing, boyish, expression. 
clear blue eyes and brown curly hair. Bobby had 
been listening while the other fellows read their 
Christmas letters from home; watching them 
open their well-filled boxes, and even sharing 
some of their goodies. He alone, had not re- 
ceived anyipoxes “or Tetlers trom the Ue oe 
there was no fond, loving mother, sister or sweet- 
heart to send him any gifts. Bob was alone in 
the world except for a great-aunt who did not 
even know that he had enlisted. He had secretly 
hoped that some one, somewhere would send him 
something; but the night before Christmas had 
come and not a thing had been addressed to 
Robert Brown, Battery Cojo anette aad 
given up hope and was trying to appear enthusi- 
astic over his comrades’ gifts when suddenly a 
private entered the camp, calling,— 

“Package for Brown,—Corporal Brown any- 
where around here? ”’ 

Bobby was so astonished that he was not able 
to answer to his name so one of the boys got the 
box for him. They all crowded around saying,— 

“Well, well, the Kid’s got a box after all. I'll 
wager it’s from an old, forgotten sweetheart, win 
do you say, fellows?’”’ 

They all joked and teased him, but he would 
not.open it before them. When they found that 
he could not be persuaded to show them the con- 
tents, his comrades returned to their own gifts and 
left him alone. Then Bob, with trembling fingers, 
untied the string and opened the mysterious box. 
Just inside the cover lay a white envelope, on 
which was written, in round girlish letters, — 

“To a lonesome, homesick Sammie, from a 
girl back home.” Just these words brought a 
lump to Bobby’s throat; who could understand 
and sympathize with his loneliness;—someone 
surely, who had known him; but wait, he must 





read the contents of the envelope. He opened 


the letter and read: 


Dear Soldier Boy: 

I am sending this little bundle to you because 
you bear the same name that was given to me. 
I, too, am a Brown, only my name is Ruth. As 
I was looking through a list of the boys who had 
gone “‘over there’ I happened to see the name 
Robert Brown. Of course there are hundreds of 
Browns in the army, but your name seemed to 
touch my heart strings. I seemed to feel that you 
were lonesome and sad. Perhaps I am mistaken 
and you are overwhelmed with gifts, if so just 
give this little box. to someone who is not so 
fortunate. But if not, won’t you accept this small 
gift from a girl who knows how it feels to be 
lonesome. 

I am all alone in the world except for a darling, 
baby sister and you will find a little remembrance 
from her in this package. Just think of me as 
a girl of Uncle Sam’s, who is trying to do her 
bit to help a lonesome Sammie, who is giving his 
all to his country. 

Cheerily yours, 
RUTH BROWN, 
Chicago, Ill. 


Bobby had to brush away a tear when he 
finished the letter, but it was a tear of joy mingled 
with sadness. His wish had come true; someone 
had remembered him. On opening the box, he 
found warm, knitted socks, cigarettes, candy, 
nuts, dates and a comfort bag, and last at the 
very bottom he found a queerly knitted square. 
which he thought must be a wash cloth; it bore 
a tag which read, ‘“‘Merry Crismus, from Dotty 
Brown.” 

Bob was so pleased with his gifts that he slept 
with them close by, all night. He dreamed about 
Ruth Brown who, in his dreams, was a beautiful - 
angel with long, golden hair and flowing white 
robes. His dream was quickly shattered by the 
bugle call in the frosty morning, and Bobby had 
to hurry in order to get first in Hie for his steam- 
ing Christmas breakfast. 

Cheery Christmas greetings were ringing from 
tent to tent as the boys appeared on the scene, 
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their tin cups and spoons accompanied by laugh- 
ter and noise. Bobby was in high spirits and 
proudly displayed the new socks to his admiring 
comrades, sharing his goodies with theirs. 

After his work of the day was finished and the 
fellows had either gone to their tents or out o7 
camp, leaving the grounds comparatively quiet, 
Bob sat down to write a letter of thanks to his 
new friend. He tried to tell her how welcome 
the box was, but he could not find words to ex- 
press his gratitude. He wrote that he only hoped 
he might be able to thank her personally, for the 
happiest Christmas he had ever known. The let- 
ter was sent that day, but it was many weeks be- 
fore it reached America and then it took a long 
time to locate Ruth Brown. 

It was almost spring before she received the some- 
what soiled and tattered letter. Ruth had been 
working hard that day and was tired, so hadstopped 
to rest and enjoy the first signs of spring, in the 
little park opposite her home. Dorothy, her lit- 
tle sister, came running over with a letter which 
she excitedly cried, was left by the postman and 
that he had told her that it came from France. 
Ruth read it with joy and was pleased to think 
that her vision of the lonesome boy was not a 
vision, but reality. Oh, how she wished that she 
might see this soldier. Just to comfort him and 
let him know that he did have a friend in the 
world. 

Over a year passed before she heard again: 
the one day as she was hurrying home from work 
she saw a Red Cross ambulance drive by, an auto- 
mobile truck was coming down the hill, the op- 
posite direction, and before she knew it, the truck 
had grazed the side of the ambulance and smashed 


the running board.. The two cars stopped and as 
the drivers were arguing the matter, a head peered 
out of the back window of the ambulance, a boy- 
ish, curly head with piercing blue eyes. Ruth saw 
the boy and thought to herself, ‘How young that 
lad looks, I wonder if he is badly wounded? ”’ 
Then she heard the driver of the ambulance 
call,— 

“You all right, Brown? ”’ 

‘“‘Sure,”’ cried the boy with the curly hair, ‘I’m 
holding my own.” 

Brown, Brown, the name kept ringing in Ruth’s 
head. Could it be; oh! that was not possible, 
there were many Browns in the army; but this 
fellow looked,—well,—so kind of natural. Oh, 
she must be dreaming, he didn’t say Brown, did 
he? All these thoughts kept racing through 
her head. But the ambulance was starting! She 
must do something and;—she would risk it, so 
flinging aside her manners she cried,— 

“Bobby, Robert Brown!” 

Immediately the curly head appeared at the 
window, and a voice bade the driver stop. When 
the ambulance slowed down, Ruth’s courage left 
her; what had she done;—what should she say? 
She moved slowly toward the car. On seeing her, 
the lad cried, ‘‘Oh, it can’t be, is it really Ruth 
Brown that I am addressing? ”’ 

Then all her fears were banished, this was 
really her soldier boy. While he tried to tell her 
how grateful he was, the driver grew impatient 
and Bob had to give her the name of the hospital 
to which he was being carried. Ruth promised 
to call that night and see him. 

Then the real romance began, and I’ll leave it 
to the reader to end it as he will. 





The Game 


They told me first ’twas Thursday 
The game was to be played; 

But with that dawn there came a storm. 
My hopes were all dismayed. 


They then put off till Saturday, 
The contest thus delayed; 

But on that morn another storm 
Was the only team that played. 


All next day the tempest roared, 
The windows creaked and groaned; 
] snatched the paper, read the word, 
“Indefinitely postponed.” 


I’d longed to see the Red and Blue 
In battle line arrayed, 

But all my wishes came to naught, 
Though my “‘fifty’’ | had paid, 
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A Christmas ‘‘Over There”’ 


ELIZABETH M. BAXTER, 1918-A 


Somewhere in France, 

Decembernue5, Aoi. 
EAREST Mother:—It is getting rather 
4 late and I am trying to write by dim 
candle-light. But 1 want to talk to 
you so-much that it can’t wait ’til 
tomorrow. I have spent a most en- 
joyable Christmas and I am going to tell you 
all about it. 

Among the wounded brought here for treat- 
ment a few weeks ago was a Yankee Soldier who 
had been badly hurt by a flying shell. Every 
cot was occupied in the large ward, so they had 
to put him in a small ward by himself, and under 
my care. You don’t know how pleased I felt 
to be doing something for one of Uncle Sam’s 
boys. At first I thought it would be lonely for 
him, but a glance at his face satisfied me that 
he was a cheerful sort of fellow. Every leisure 
moment I had I spent it with him for he has 
been in great pain. I’m afraid he’ll never walk 
again. His name is Dick Langton and he comes 
from Boston. He has told me all about his home, 
family, and friends and we often chat about 
places familiar to us both. 

Well, Dick and I had been getting along won- 
derfully, the days seemed to pass very rapidly 
with daily tasks increasing. So it was that the 
Christmas season approached without my giv- 
ing it much thought, but the change in Dick’s 
manner was very noticeable. He grew pensive 
and I could tell he was thinking and pondering 
a great deal. He-tried hard to be the same cheer- 
ful fellow, but deep down he was longing for 
home and the dear old U. S. A. I must confess it 
made me a bit homesick too. 

Then almost unawares Christmas Day, the 
day so anticipated by the world, dawned clear 
and crisp. The snow fell in huge drifts for all 
the world like an old New England Christmas 
Day. I entered the small ward with a firm pur- 
pose at the usual hour. It was to do all that |! 
could to make the day a pleasant one for Dick, 
although the trying conditions gave me little to 
offer. ‘‘Merry Christmas,’”’ I said in the mer- 
riest tone I could muster—but there was no re- 
sponse. I was disappointed. Then he answered 





carelessly, ‘“‘Same to you, sister, tho’ it doesn’t 
seem as if | had much to be merry about”, and 
glanced at his helpless limbs. A great lump rose 
in my throat which I swallowed with no little 
effort, as I served the light breakfast and per- 
formed numerous other duties in absolute silence. 

But before very long something splendid hap- 
pened. The little French mail carrier delivered 
two envelopes and a package full of cheer and 
marked—Richard Langton—. | brought them 
to him right away and he was more pleased than 
I can explain. The package proved to be from 
a thoughtful, loving mother, the best one on 
earth, he said, and it contained a can of soup, a 
jar of beef, sardines, crackers, nuts, a pipe, and 
a pair of woolen socks with a little American 
flag pinned to them. After removing each ar- 
ticle carefully, he suddenly declared that he didn’t 
see why we couldn’t enjoy a regular Christmas 
dinner together, the parcel from his mother 
supplying a few extras. I agreed that it would 
be glorious, and left to attend to some of my 
other patients. It wasn’t long before I returned 
with a small table and snow white cover, propped 
him up with pillows, then proceeded to prepare 
and enjoy one of the pleasantest Christmas 
dinners I ever ate. We chatted meanwhile about 
home, I read to him from the magazines you 
sent me, so that dusk began to gather all too 
soon. 

There were many things for me to do which 
simply had to be done, consequently I had to 
leave. As I reached the door, he called me back 
and said, ‘I guess | was wrong this morning. | 
have a lot to be thankful for. Thank God for the 
noble Red Cross, thank Him for mother, and 
thank Him that I have been so honored as to be 
able to serve my country.” That was ample re- 
ward for the little I had done. 

A short while ago I made the rounds for the 
night, and I found Dick sound asleep with the 
small American flag held tightly in his hand. 

Well, mother, the candle is almost burned 
out. Merry Christmas to you all and heaps of 
love. 





Your affectionate daughter, 
ANN, 
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Their Happiest Christmas 


EDNA TUTTLE, 


_ 





SsSAHE big house on the hill, which had 

Y%, eg been closed so long, was opened ai 
DN y their long vacation of many months. 
They came back just at Christmas 

trimmed it, although they had no young people 
in the house. The tree they thought could be 
would hardly know it was Christmas, unless some 
kind people thought about them. Invitations had 


last. The owners had returned from 
time, and at once they bought a Christmas tree and 
shared with about a dozen boys and girls, who 
been sent to these children. . 


On Christmas Eve the owners of the beautiful 
large house lit candles and placed them in all 
of their front windows, so the children could see 
them. About half past seven, the children ap- 
peared, all of whom had accepted the invitation 
gladly. A happier group of children could not 
be found anywhere. 


Only about half of the children had seen a 
Christmas tree, and these had not seen a tree 
as beautiful as the one in the center of the room. 
It was covered with strings of fluffy popcorn, 
glistening stars, little red and green electric lights 
which illuminated the tree most beautifully, etc. 
What attracted the eyes of all the children, save 
perhaps one, were the toys on the tree, all sizes 
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and descriptions. This one little girl, “‘Ruth” 
by name, was attracted by a beautiful cardboard 
fairy at the top of the tree. On each of the toys, 
the children were quick to see, a familiar name. 

But little Ruth’s eyes were lifted far above the 
branches on which the toys were hung, to where 
what she called the Christmas fairy hung. 
Never, the child thought, was there anything so 
lovely. Ruth was very quiet during the evening, 
in her heart she thought if she could only have 
that fairy, as it seemed so much like the lady who 
was entertaining them, she wouldn’t want another 
thing. 

After the children had looked at the tree to 
their hearts’ content, and had danced round it, 
singing merrily, the lady of the house began to 
distribute the gifts. But when she came to the 
last child, it was Ruth, there was no toy with her 
name marked on it. Recalling to her mind that 
Ruth had been looking at the fairy for a long 
time, she asked her if she would like it, of course 
She did. Late that night the children were all 
carried home in the rich people’s machine, and 
declared they had the best time in their lives. The 
rich people were as happy as the children and 
resolved that every Christmas they would enter- 
tain some children who would not be able to 
have Christmas any other way. 


A Race Against Time 


DOROTHY CURRIE, 1918-B 


LR FEW years ago my business called 


! 


me to a small western town, prac- 
tically isolated from civilization. 
EN: F) Every fortnight I was to send to my 

superintendent in New York a re- 
port of what had been accomplished during the 
two weeks previous. One Friday in October | 
found that I had been so interested in my work 
that the time had passed more quickly than |! 
realized and the report had not been sent. The 
nearest railway station was at Denton, sixty miles 
away, and the only train which passed through 





that town within the next twenty-four hours left 
in forty-five minutes. It was now ten minutes 
past three, and the report must go on the 3:55 
train. How was I to catch the train? 

I didn’t stop even a moment more, however, 
to give a second thought as to how I was to get to 
Denton, | merely went. In the little improvised 
garage behind my headquarters stood my Hudson 
super-six, which had seen me through many tight 
places, though perhaps none had been as urgent 
as this occasion. It had become so much a part 
of my outfit that I had come to trust it almost as 
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One trusts a friend. | threw on a long coat, fast- 
ened my heavy gloves as | went (for it was a bit- 
ter day even for the latter part of October), 
rushed into the garage and started off in the car. 
lt hardly seemed that |' did more than that, so 
quickly was | on the road. I saw nothing to the 
right or to the left of me; my eyes were glued on 
the road ahead. The biting air cut my cheeks as 
I whizzed along, but I scarcely noticed that. 
Higher and higher went the speedometer as | 
fed more and more gas to the engine. For twen- 
ty-five minutes | went thus, my nerves and 
muscles at such a tension that I scarcely saw or 
felt anything. Once, when | glanced aside, my 
head became dizzy as trees and bushes, houses and 
barns whirled before my eyes. 

And then—Bang! A loud report came from 
the rear wheel, and as the car swerved, I barely 
escaped being thrown into the ditch by the road- 
side. 1 quickly brought my car to a stop. Just 
as I suspected—a blow-out. There was nothing 
for me to do but to put on another tire. Did you 
ever notice how clumsy one becomes when he is 
in a hurry? My fingers seemed all thumbs, and, 
try as | would to work quickly, the tire would not 
seem to go on. My heart was nearly at a stand- 


still now. What if I should miss the train? 

At last the tire was on, and I jumped into my 
seat. I glanced at my watch; 3:38, only seven- 
teen minutes left with twenty-five miles to go. I 
started the motor and the car leaped ahead. If | 
had gone fast before, I must fairly fly now, if 
| was to reach the station in time. During those 
twenty-five miles my fingers became numb with 
cold and exertion; | scarcely moved once, but sat, 
crouched in my seat, going as though my life de- 
pended on it. My mind knew but one thing, | 
must reach the station before 3:55. 

When | saw the station in the distance, my 
face lighted up, but not one muscle did I relax. 
Trains had been missed before by only a few sec- 
onds, and I was not there yet. Gradually I took 
off speed, knowing that I must if | wanted to stop 
at the station, but even then the sudden transition 
threw me forward as | drew up before the build- 
ing. Like a mad-man | dashed into the waiting- 
room, but when I saw the clock | paled with the 
shock; it was 3:56. The train had gone then, and 
the report, in spite of my efforts, would reach 
New York late? My heart sank in dismay. But 
just then I caught sight of a bulletin which read: 
“3°55 train, 20° min.-late.” lowas saved! 





A New Year’s Reverie 


MILDRED PESTELL, 1918-B 


The hickory log was still burning 
At the close of the year’s last day, 
And I wondered as | watched it 
What waited just over the way. 


What would the new year offer, 
Of joy or of sorrow to me? 

I longed, as I gazed at the fire, 
Into the future to see. 


| thought of all my ambitions, 
How I longed to climb up and up, 
How | wanted to win all honors, 
Till from fame’s nectar I’d sup. 


And then a voice seemed saying, 

From the depths of the golden flame, 
“There is something better than honor, 

There is something more worthy than fame.’’ 


‘What is this gift so precious?” 
| asked of the voice by my side,— 
For I longed to know of this treasure— 
And this is what it replied. 


“A good name should be chosen 
Above all else,’ saith the sage, 
‘And loving favor is better 
Than the costliest gift of the age. 


pe |B) 


That was all; the clock began striking 
As the old year drew to a close; 
And the fire sent up its last flicker 
Like the breath of a dying rose. 


The room was strangely silent 
As the clock’s last note died away; 

Ves’ | said, “I’ll remember that message 
As I journey along day by day. 


‘111 remember that love is what matters, 
That friendship is God’s greatest gift: 

And I’ll try, as I travel Life’s highway, 
Some other souls’ burdens to lift. 
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In the early pagan days, some seven thousand 
years ago, the year had already been divided 
into four seasons, each of which was welcomed 
with great festivities and general rejoicing. A\l- 
though the minds of these ancient people were 
of a low degree of development, although they 
had no idea of civilized society, no common 
ideals, and no common deity, their imagination 
was often so expansive that they could place 
crude interpretations on most all the phenomena 
of nature, which they believed displayed the 
pleasure or the displeasure of their tribal ido}. 
Thus as the short days of winter, with their 
blustering winds, and swirling snowflakes, grew 
noticeably longer, our pagan ancestors utilized 
the expanding hours as a time for rejoicing, since 
there was no longer fear that the days would grow 
shorter and soon become a cold perpetual dark- 
ness. 

Likewise at the spring equinox, when the first 
blades forced their way through the melting sod, 
when the earliest of summer song birds first be- 
gan their morning carols, and when the mild, 
moist winds brought the seasonable rains, festiv- 
ities and religious rites proclaimed the satisfac- 
tion of the people. Later, as the summer nights 
commenced to lengthen, and the grain to ripen, 
and again in the autumn, when the harvests had 
been reaped, the people feasted and gave thanks 
to their deity. There were other festivals dedicated 
to the sun and moon, the different planets, and 
to natural phenomena, which the superstitious pa- 
gan thoroughly believed manifested the power of 
his god; but these four seasons were the great 
and outstanding dates in their calendar, and the 
only ones that have come down to us from that 
distant time. 

During the terrible wars and social upheaval 
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that raged in Palestine in the first and second cen- 
turies of the Roman Empire, many records of the 
historical dates and events of the life of our Sav- 
iour were destroyed. Thus the eminent scholars 
of the day had the difficult task of trying to trace 
the life of Jesus in definite days and years, and 
although some pretended to a fair degree of suc- 
cess, we have nothing today to indicate their 
accuracy. For this reason, many Christian com- 
munities celebrated the nativity of the Saviour at 
different seasons of the year; some in January, 
some in April, and others in May. But within the 
course of another century, they all celebrated the 
annual festival in winter, handed down from gen- 
erations long before, as the Christmas season with 
no practical authority to do so, except that that 
time of the year seemed the most happy and fit- 
ting for such a joyous occasion. Thus it is that 
we have our Christmas. Easter, likewise, falls 
on one of these festivals, since the beautiful story 
of the ascension of Christ and the opening of the 
new era, coincided so well with the pagan thought 
of the new era commencing with the revival of 
life and vegetation. 

As Christianity spread over the surrounding 
barbaric countries, the people accepted the 
Christian stories of the origin of this festival, and 
their own were gradually lost. It is known that 
in Scandinavia, long before the birth of Christ, 
this festival was annually celebrated. Even in 
some of the heathen and uncivilized countries 
which have been explored within the last cen- 
tury, similar customs have long existed. The He- 
brews’ New Year falls on the festival of the au- 
tumnal equinox, and if it were not for a few days 
miscalculation by early mathematicians, our own 
New Year and Christmas would be one and the 
same day. 
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To-day we should not be lacking in the en- 
thusiasm, allegiance, and patriotism which was 
so much a part of our immediate vicinity in the 
Kevolutionary War. Somerville is rich in re- 
minders of the early struggles. Even the hill 
upon which our school stands, figured in the fight 
for the liberty of our country. Here is the site of 
the rrench Redoubt used during the campaign of 
1775. Now we are fighting not for the liberty 
of our own country alone, but for the liberty of 
the world. Again the French and American 
colors are side by side, again we shall be victori- 
ous if only we have the same sacrificial devotion 
to the principles of our country that the Ameri- 
cans in the days of old had. And how can we 
help carrying from this place, whose atmosphere 
is reminiscent of the Spirit of ’76, a glorious 
Spirit of °17, which will be proudly pointed to by 
all? 

* ok K ok 

The students of the Somerville High Schoo! 
can by no means be called slackers! Work for 
war relief is thriving in all departments of the 
school as it never has before. Many of the rooms 
have subscribed to the Liberty Loans, and others 
have contributed very generously for the ap- 
preciative work of the libraries and the Y. M. C. 
A. Several of the English classes have ‘‘adopted”’ 
soldier boys in France, and find great pleasure 
in writing to them, and in preparing comforts and 
goodies for their use. 

The football season is over! Not quite as suc- 
cessful as had been hoped for, but nevertheless 
an enviable one. Captain Thornton has proved 
as able a leader as the Red and Blue has wit- 
nessed for years, and to find another to fill his 
shoes will be a task of great difficulty. The 
climax of the season was reached in the Medford 
game, and although the result greatly dampened 
Somerville’s championship hopes, the boys played 
the remainder of the schedule like true winners. 
Every witness of the Everett game was certainly 
impressed by the tremendous power of the team, 
and it was rightly quoted in one of the papers 
of the following morning, that ‘‘any college team 
would have had a tough battle trying to down the 
Somerville eleven, so eager were they for the con- 
test.’ Coach Dickerman is to be congratulated 
on the success which he has won on the gridiron 
for the school during the past two seasons. Mr. 
Hayward and Manager Appel have been worthy 
assets to the team, and it is due very largely to 


the efforts of the latter that the football season 
of the Somerville High School became a reality 
this year. In the face of the doubtful conditions 
under which the season commenced, the school 
has given their most loyal support to their team, 
and have in this manner made the season doubly 
successful. 
ke Ke KK & 


For the first time in five years, Somerville has 
taken Rindge’s measure on the gridiron. It was 
a long wait in a true sense of the word, and the 
battle, when finally staged, on account of the 
wretched condition of the field, was a disappoint- 
ment to all. 
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We congratulate the boys who received their 
honorary discharge from the farm work for which 
they enlisted last summer. We were proud to 
have so many willing to help their country by 
hard, constant labor and only hope that these 
same boys and many more will willingly give 
their services next year and as many more years 
as they may be needed. 
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It was an inspiration to hear the three grad- 
uates, Archie Giroux, ’16, Donald Smith, 745, 
and Philip Watson, 715, who spoke at our exer- 
cises in recognition of graduates and pupils of the 
school who are enrolled in the service of the 
country. Letters from our alumni are always 
welcome, but there is nothing like hearing ex- 
periences directly from the participants. We are 
proud of these three and of all the rest of the 
132 graduates and the 11 undergraduates who 
have gladly given themselves to their country. 


“The Somerville High School Radiator is a 
very complete magazine. The cuts in it are 
particularly good, and the arrangement is weli 
planned. The themes in the October number on 
the Boston Custom House Tower, and the manu- 


facture of chocolate are excellent. 
TRIPOD—ROXBURY LATIN SCHOOL. 


“Somerville High School Radiator: You have 
a fine school paper. Your cuts and printing are 
exceptionally good, and the editorials are really 


interesting.”’ 
COLLEGE MONITOR—MILTONVALE, KANSAS. 
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PATRIOTIC MASS .MEETING 


An inspiring, patriotic mass meeting of the 
pupils of the school was held on Wednesday, No- 
vember 28,° before the-close of school-for the 
Thanksgiving recess,’ in recognition of all those 
who have been at some time connected with the 
Somerville High School, and who are ‘serving 
their country in the present crisis’ Headmaster 
Avery presided at the exercises, which opened 
with a salute to the flag by the pupils, and the 
singing of the ‘‘Star Spangled Banner,”’ and read 
the list of the one hundred and thirty-five names 
of the graduates, and the elevén of the under- 
graduates enrolled in the service. He stated that 
in all probability, the list was not complete, and 
requested ‘that names of others who have been 
pupils at the school, and who are in the service, be 
added by the scholars to complete the roll of 
honor. 

Three graduates, Philip K. Watson, 1915-B, 
Archie Giroux, 1916-A, home recently from ser- 
vice with the French Ambulance and Ammuni- 
tion Corps, wearing their French uniforms, and 
Donald Smith, 1915-B, in. the, Canadian Signal 
Corps, soon to leave for service over the seas, 
who. were present and made short speeches, were 
given a rousing ovation by the students. Philip 
Watson vividly described one night’s experience 
in the trenches, and donned his metal helmet and 
gas mask to give a true picture of an ambulance 
driver “over there.”’ Archie Giroux told of the 
tremendous task of moving the army bases, and 
of the great amount of preparation necessary to 
carry on successfully an attack-iof only a few 
days. Donald Smith, having had as yet no.prac- 
tical experience overseas, outlined the fundamen- 
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tal duties of a member in the Canadian Signal 
service, and also the after war conditions which 
are already being brought home to Canada. Each 
of the men laid special emphasis on the fact that 
it was the duty of the students of today to remain 
in school, since Uncle Sam has enough husky lads 
to bear arms for the present, and the future need 
will be for young men well equipped physically, 
mentally and morally for the tremendous task 
of universal reconstruction that is bound to fol- 
low this war. ; 

The Somerville High School Orchestra was as- 
sisted in furnishing the music of the exercises by 
Miss Dorothy Dooling, 1917-B, who, accompan- 
ied by Miss Bella Ruff, 1917-B, rendered patriotic 
cornet solos. The exercises closed with the sing- 
ing of “‘America,’’ and with a paragraph of Gov- 
ernor Samuel W. McCall’s Thanksgiving procla- 
mation, read by Headmaster Avery. 


SGMERVILLE HIGH SCHOOL PATRIOTIC 
LEAGUE 

This league was originated by the ‘Students’ 
Council.’’ Ours is the first high school to take 
such a step towards relief work for our soldier 
boys and our country. 

This patriotic organization expects to have ey- 
ery student of the high school a member and has 
for its central power the ‘‘Students’ Council.”’ 

A committee of two members was elected by 
the ‘‘Council’’ consisting of Aram Sarkisian and 
William Baldwin, who will have charge of the 
affairs and undertakings of the boys’ part in this 
new movement. 

The “Council” elected a committee consisting 
of Miss Mesereau and Miss Dardis, who will take 
charge of the girls’ affairs. 
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This league will work for all branches of the 
Nation’s service in the present war. 

It is the patriotic duty of every student in this 
school to join this league. 





ENGLISH CLUB NOTES 


The English Club presented the first entertain- 
ment of the season, Wednesday afternoon, No- 
vember 21. 

The program, ‘“‘New England Days and Ways 
of Long Ago,”’ was delightfully presented by rea! 
(or so it seemed) ‘Puritan’? men and maidens. 
“Puritan’’ maidens acted as ushers. A double 
quartette gave in an excellent manner, ‘‘The 
Breaking Waves Dashed High.”’ A group of.in- 
struments from the School Orchestra, under the 
leadership of Mr. Elmassian, furnished music and 
accompanied the audience in the singing of the 
Star Spangled Banner at the opening of the pro- 
gram, and America in closing. Refreshments and 
dancing followed. This, the first of the series 
of programs to be given monthly by the English 
Club, was most artistic and enjoyable. 

The Club membership is made up of the 
“Honor” pupils of the Senior and Junior classes 
and is proving a source of much profit and pleas- 
ure. 


FARM SERVICE 


Before the entire student body, on Monday 
morning, November 19, the certificates of hon- 
orary discharge were presented to the Somerville 
High School boys who, last June, enlisted for 
service on the farms, and who successfully com- 
pleted the required number of weeks. The as- 
sembly was addressed by Stephen H. Mahoney, 
the faculty director and supervisor of the boys 
during the summer months, by Superintendent 
of Schools, Charles S. Clark, and by the Hon. 
Robert Luce, ex-lieutenant-governor of the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, a graduate of the 
school. 

Mr. Luce opened with the remark that it was 
always a pleasure to be of service to the school 
from which one has been graduated. He called 
attention to the fact that this war is one of all 
peoples, and that there is not a blade of. grass 
or a piece of ore dug from the mines but what 
affects its progress. He spoke of the physical 
unfitness of this generation today for war’s bur- 
dens, using the recent selective draft as his ex- 
ample, and hinted to the effect that people of this 
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age are too content to obtain their exercise by 
proxy, that is, by observing others derive bene- 
fits from exercising, rather than by putting them- 
selves to the practice. He added in conclusion 


that.while the boys on the farms had fulfilled a 


sceming: insignificant service, they were as great, 
and as necessary patriots as those who man the 
guns, and.in the end would:be as greatly honored 
and rewarded. 

Supt. Clark, assisted by Headmaster Avery, pre- 
sented the certificates to the, twenty-five boys as 
the closing feature of the exercises. Those who 
received them. were: William Baldwin, Ralph W. 
Chandler, Anros Coates, Edward W. Cook, -Clin- 
ton Dondale, John J. .Dufijey,, Roger B. Estey, 
Russell Gullage, Ernest Handly, Arthur V. Har- 
rington, Arthur Hurd, Harold Jackson, George 
Jones, Russell Nye, Predritke Weer ierce, Jr. Hen- 
ry L. Rice,, Arthur’ J. Rofitke, Lawrence H. Rus- 
sell, James E. Sawyer, Edward Sharkey, Walter 
Sharkey, Rodney Shattuck, Leslie Stahl, Roy V. 

eldon, Ambrose West. 





11A ENGLISH F 


In the early part of the school year,.at the sug- 
gestion of their teacher,;11A English F formed 
themselves into a compact body to do something 
worth while. They held an election, the follow- 
ing being duly installed as officers-of the class: 
Jack Simpson, President; Vernon Waltz, Secre- 
tary and Treasurer; Joseph L: Herlihy, Assistant 
Secretary. 

Soon after the election, a suggestion was made 
to ‘“‘adopt”’ a soldier ‘Somewhere in France,” and 
Private Charles Meinberg, a former ‘Somerville 
High School pupil, was selected’for ‘the purpose: ... 
It was voted that every tworweeks, two members 
of the class should each write doy him, informing 
him as to school activities,» and). the important 
events which might have taken pe in this, his 
home city. 

The class voted to buy a Ghristaee ee and 
send to Mr. Meinberg which they hope will arrive 
safely, and be enjoyed by him and his: friends. 


=" 





At the weekly meeting of the Boys’ Gleé Club, 
Tuesday, November 13, the ‘members: were ‘ad- 
dressed by Superintendent Charles S. ‘Clark. \ His 
words were encouraging, and his outline of «the! 
work he would like ‘to’ 8ée accomplished’ by ‘the 
boys this year suggested only’ what may be'ob-~ 
tained by hard study, and with continuous effort:'~. 
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The football season is almost over and already 
the boys are putting away their moleskins and 
bringing out their skates for the winter. Although 
Somerville did not get the championship of the 
Suburban League, the Red and Blue has had a 
highly successful season financially and _ other- 
wise. The Athletic Association started the season 
in debt, but the great support accorded them by 
the school and the record attendance at the 
games have completely wiped out the debt and 
have put the association on a firm financial basis. 

As to the success in her games, Somerville has 
also been very fortunate. We defeated Waltham 
for the first time in seven years, a great victory, 
for 32-0 is a score at which the Somerville sup- 
porters can look with pleasure. Somerville also 
defeated Rindge, her second greatest opponent, 
in a game during which the Somerville goal was 
not threatened for a single moment. 

A prominent factor of the success was Captain 
Tom’ Thornton, “the <fullback-e Tomi “asta 
born leader. In addition to his leadership, Thorn- 
ton is one of the best line-plungers in the Subur- 
ban League and a record of the number of for- 
ward passes which he has intercepted this year 
would alone furnish one with ample proof why 
he has been selected by almost everybody, as all 
interscholastic halfback. 

Canniff, the quarterback after a year of semi- 
professional football, has proved himself to be 
one of the best quarterbacks of the school teams. 
His playing in the Waltham game was nothing 
short of marvelous and his broken field running 


has caused his opponents much worry. The oth- 
er backs, McGrath and Coyne, are also of the 
line-plunging type, and were usually able to make 
good gains when called upon. 


Cc 


Treat, in the line, has stood out above all 
others. Though not been always successful 


in kicking goals he has been a tower of strength 
on both the offensive and the defensive. Of the 
two guards, “Dinah”? Riordan has shown particu- 
larly well, but Jack has also played classy foot- 
ball, for after the Waltham game Riordan, Treat, 
and Reardon were called the ‘‘invulnerable trio,”’ 
by many sporting critics. The two tackles, 
Stephens and Paasche, are proofs of Coach Dick- 
erman’s theory that if a man will go out for the 
team one year, he should have a good chance to 
make the team the following year. Both Stephens 
and Paasche were on the second team last year, 
but this year we find them playing as first string 
men in every game. Paasche has been a tower 
of strength in the line and has also aided great- 
ly by his fine kicking, while ‘Mel’ has usually 
played a steady game. 

Of the ends ‘Bud’ Young stands out in 
particular, and his work in the Medford game 
was truly wonderful. Sherman and _ Hirshon, 
however, are better ends than most others in the 
league, while Falvey shows great promise of the 
future. 

The fine playing of these men has been a great 
factor in Somerville’s success, but the thing 
which has brought victories to the home team 
was team play and this requisite has been ham- 
mered and driven into the men by Coach Dicker- 
man. 

In a few words about the scrubs, or the second 
team, it may be said that some of these will re- 
ceive letters, others will not, but to them stands 
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the credit of being perhaps the greatest factor of 
Somerville’s success, for one can’t have a first 
team, unless there is a second team to practice 
with, and if the scrubs are not well trained, the 
first team will not be developed. To those fel- 
lows who have journeyed up to the field day after 
Gay, and received nothing but punches and 
bruises for their trouble, goes just as much 
credit if not more than to those men who have 
actually played the games. 





MEDFORD, 7; SOMERVILLE, 0 


In the game which decided the championship 
of the Suburban League, Medford barely came 
through the victor with a score of 7-0. Al- 
though it was the best schoolboy game played in 
this section for years, the Somerville team, with 
the exception of “Bud”? Young, did not play its 
usual game. Canniff and Thornton, Somerville’s 
Star backfield men, both had an off day and were 
not very successful in piercing the Medford line. 
In the second quarter Somerville scored a touch- 
down on a forward pass, but the Referee did, not 
allow the score, claiming that a Somerville man 
was offside when the play-started. Medford’s 
lone score came in the last period. Somerville 
held the ball on her own twenty-yard line and 
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Canniff elected to kick on the first down. Treat 
made a poor pass and Canniff was too slow in 
kicking, so the ball struck the arms of a Med- 
ford linesman and rolled over the goal line, where 
a Medford man fell on it. Donnellan kicked the 
goal. In the last few minutes of play Somerville 
made a desperate attempt to regain victory, but 
it was too late and the whistle blew with the 
home team holding the ball on Medford’s fifteen- 
yard line. 

For the victors Donnellan was easily the star, 
while ‘‘Bud’’ Young was the shining light of the 
Somerville team. 


Somerville High—l. e., Sherman, Hirshon; 1. 
ty cOLephens 4 [ere Rear cOlie, C. ht Od mere ome 
hiordan st. f.. Paasche @re ec. *Y¥ ung: ee cae 
nit te 0. Co Vnemeatenters h. be MeGrathens 
b., Thornton. 

Medford High—r. e., Campbell; r. t., Vye; r. 
2, (Capt.)- Capeyolte~w McLellan, Healy tees 
Berry, Beatty; |. t. Bowlern; lae., Furmatirgane 
Donnellan; r. h.»b., Céary; Ferrin; |. haiesans 
ford: fb... Carroll. 


Score—Medford 7. Touchdown—Donnellan. 


Goal from touchdown—Donnellan. Referee— 
Loughlin. Umpire—Cannell. Head linesman— 
Crowley. Time: 10 and 12 minute periods. 





SOMERVILLE, 


Coyne Scoring Somerville’s Second 


12; EVERETT, 0 
Touchdown, 
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SOMERVILLE, 14; MALDEN, 0 

Somerville High whitewashed Malden in a 
Suburban League game at the latter’s field. Som- 
erville had the heavier team and excelled her op- 
ponent in all styles of play, so at no time was 
the outcome doubtful. Somerville’s first touch- 
down came early in the game when Canniff fooled 
his opponents by forward passing instead of punt- 
ing. This play placed the ball on Malden’s eight- 
yard line and Thornton carried it over. The Red 
and Blue gained her second score by straight 
line-plunging, Canniff going over for the touch- 
down. 


Somerville High—l. e., Sherman, Hirshon; 1. t., 
Stephens; |. g., Reardon, Conlon; c, Treat; r. g., 
Riordan; r. t., Paasche; r. ¢., Youn? eigiveseua. 
b., Canniff, Patten; 1. h. b., Coyne, AVenyaanam 
McGrath, Dowd; f. b., Thornton. 

Malden High—r. e., Shulman; r. t.; Hutchins; 
r. g., Nourse; c., Nayor; |. g., Avijian; |. t., Wet- 
tergreen, Shea, Crawford; |. e., Finn; q. b., Loud; 
t. h. b., Farmer; |. h. b., Childs; f..b.) Mahoney, 

Score—Somerville 14. Touchdowns—Thorn- 
ton, Canniff. Goals from touchdowns—tTreat 2. 
Referee—Smith. Umpire—Dunn. Linesman— 
Crowley. Time: 10 and 12 minute periods. 





SOMERVILLE, 12; EVEREDm, 0 
Forward Pass by Thornton With Canniff on the Receiving End. 


SOMERVILLE, 12; EVERETT, 0 


Somerville had-no- difficulty in trouncing Ev- 
erett 10-0 in their annual game at the Somer- 
ville field. Although she fought hard and brave- 
ly till the whistle blew, the visiting team never 
got within striking distance of the home team’s 
goal. 


Somerville made both her touchdowns in the 
second period, McGrath making the first one after 
a series of rushes by Thornton and himself, which 
carried the ball to Everett’s two-yard line. Coyne 
made the second touchdown by a run of twenty 
yards through the tackle. Treat missed both 
goals. The thing which encouraged the Somer- 
yille fans was the snap with which their team 


played, putting more pep into each play than they 
have done this year. 

Somerville High—l. e., Sherman, Hirshon; 1. 
t., Stephens; |. ¢g., Reardon; Cte seen 
Riordan, Conlon; r. t., Paasche; r. e., Young; q. 
b., Canniff, Patten; |. h. b:) MeGeai=ar ene: 
Coyne, Dowd; f. b., Thornton. 

Everett High—r. e., Kelly, Tarby, Kennedy; 
r. t., Stanky; r. g.. MacEachren; ¢., Toby; ks. 
Perkins, Fayioli; 1. t., Boudette; 1. e., Gramslorff; 
q. b., Sweetland, Hull; r. h. b., Silvaggio; 1. h. b., 
Miller;’ 1. -b:, sais: 

Score—Somerville 12. Touchdowns—Mc- 
Grath, Coyne. Referee—E. Loughlin. Umpire— 
Cannell. Linesman—Crowley. Time; 10 and 
{2 minute periods, 


SOMERVILLE HIGH 


SOMERVILLE BEATS RINDGE 6-0 


In their annual struggle, interest in which is 
now heightened because of Rindge’s entrance in- 
to the Suburban League, Somerville overcame 
Rindge at the latter’s field. The game was played 
five days after Thanksgiving, the original date 
set for the contest. Both teams were greatly 
hampered by the treacherous footing on the field 
caused by ice and mud. Rindge, however, with 
her forward passes and speedy end runs, was at 
the greater disadvantage. Still, for a team that 
has made such a poor showing before this year, 
the Cambridge boys gave the Red and Blue a 
hard fight and more than once brought their sup- 
porters to their feet in admiration. 

Paasche kicked off and Rindge ran the ball 
back fifteen yards. After a few rushes, however, 
they were forced to punt and Canniff was downed 
on the forty-yard line. Then because of penal- 
ties, Somerville lost the ball to Rindge in the 
middle of the field, but on the second down Cap- 
tain Thornton intercepted a forward pass and 
carried the ball to Rindge’s fifteen-yard line be- 
fore he was downed. From here on the fourth 
rush Canniff made the touchdown through tackle. 
Treat failed in his try for the goal. 


From then on neither team scored, though in 
the third quarter Somerville rushed the ball to 
Rindge’s two-yard line, only to meet a stonewall 
defence and to lose the ball on downs. In the 
last half the ball became wet and slippery caus- 
ing many fumbles on both sides, though neither 
gained any great advantage because of them and 
the game ended with Rindge vainly trying to 
reach the Somerville goal line. 

Somerville High—l. e., Sherman, Hirshon; |}. 
Seeerepucus, |, g.. Reardon; c., Treat; r. g¢., 
Riordan; r. t., Paasche; r. e., Young, Falvey; q. 
Geena; |. -h. b., Coyne, Patten; r. h. b., Mc- 
Grath; f. b., Thornton. 

Rindge Technical—r. e., Corr; r. t., Dwyer; r. 
y., Washington, Crispin, Jewell; c., McMenimen; 
ieeeenowe, Halfyard, Coyne; |. t., Byrne: 1. e., 
Quigley; q. b., Bourgurgnon; r. h. b., Moody; 
I. h. b., Murphy; f. b., Shea. 

Score—Somerville 6. Touchdown—Canniff. 
Umpire—Bankhart. Referee—O’Brien. 


Merry Christmas 
Friends, 


and Happy. New Year, 
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SOMERVILLE TOPPLES PEABODY 





Canniff’s Score in Last Minute of Play Prevents 
Scoreless Contest 


After a punting duel that lasted until less than 
a minute remained, Somerville High School’s 
eleven defeated Peabody High, claimant for Es- 
sex County Championship, in a post-season foot- 
ball game at Beverly, Saturday afternoon, De- 
cember 9. The score was 6-0. 

Conditions were not conducive to good foot- 
ball as the gridiron was as hard as granite, and the 
mercury hovered about the 25 degree mark. Bar- 
rv of Peabody had an edge on McGrath in punt- 
ing, and the Essex County players exceeded ex- 
pectations, gaining consistently against the heavy 
Suburban League boys. 

Both teams were in scoring distance severa! 
times, but lacked the necessary punch to make 
their distance when it was needed. Somerville 
registered thirteen first downs and, when about 
two minutes remained, completed a forward pass 
which was not allowed because only six men were 
on the line of scrimmage. 


Canniff Breaks Through 


Then Captain Thornton slid off tackle for 
twelve yards, putting the ball on Peabody’s twen- 
ty-five yard line. Quarterback Canniff broke 
through centre, and ran for the only score, pivot- 
ing on the four-yard line to elude a Peabody 
tackler. Captain ‘Bill’? Reid of Peabody and 
“Bud’’? Young of Somerville starred on the right 
ends, the Peabody leader intercepting a forward 
pass and running thirty-five yards, and making 
thirty yards on another pass. Thornton and 
Coyne starred for the Red and Blue, although the 
former was greatly handicapped with a lame leg. 

Summary: 

Somerville High—Sherman, (Hirshon), 1. e.; 
Stephens, |. t.; Reardon, (Conlon), 1. g-; Treat, 
c. Riordan, tg. «Paasche; r,t. Young ethalves); 
Tex ‘Cannifissd. beaeMcGrath, (Patten ale Ih, be; 
Coyne, r. h. b.; Thornton, f. b. 

Peabody High—W. Reid, r. e.; Karaine, r. t.; 
McManus, r. g.; Levin, c.; Bellew, 1. g.; Master- 
sos ly. {,  .. Reid abe ees, Barry, G20. .3eawrence, 
fan. bi ©) Connoreletiels sPuskdst 

Score—Somerville High 6. Touchdown— 
Canniff. Umpire—Woodlock. Referee—Mac- 
Donald. Head Linesman—Rooney, Time—Ten- 
minute periods, 
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1917 


Louise Wyman is at Dean Academy. 

Esther Slade, formerly of the class of 17, is at- 
tending Mt. Ida. 

“Ned” Keating is at Holy Cross and has done 
remarkably well in football. 

Harold Kolb is attending the 
School. 

Winnifred Stackpole is at the School of Ex- 
pression on Huntington Avenue. 


1916 

Marjorie Hopkins is attending Sargent’s. 

Viola Howard is a sophomore at Wheaton. 

Angela Perron is a senior at Salem Normal 
School. 

Bella Weisman is a member of the sophomore 
class at Boston University. 

Archie Giroux has been home on a furlough. 
He served in the French Ammunition service from 
May until October of this year. 

Harold Brinig and Arthur Harrington are at 
a Military College at Northfield, Vermont. 

Ross Shepardson has entered the freshman 
class at Dartmouth. 

Carl Newton has entered Dartmouth 
sophomore. 


Art Museum 


ase a 


1915 

John Chipman has been sent to the Italian 
front, where he is driving an ambulance. Chip- 
man was editor-in-chief of the Radiator and lead- 
er of the orchestra during his senior year. 

Harold Breckenridge has entered the freshman 
class at Dartmouth. — 

Bernard Chapin received a commission as Cap- 
tain at Plattsburg. 

Martha Aldrich and Irene Smith are sopho- 
mores at Smith. 

Raymond Vorce is in France with Battery B, 
101st Heavy Field Artillery. 


CAMPBELI-08 








Philip Watson is at home on a furlough. He 
has been serving in the Ambulance Service in 
France. 

1914 


Vera Mersereau is a Senior at Simmons. 
James Geddes received a commission as 2nd — 
Lieutenant at Plattsburg. 
Lucille Quimby is teaching the ’cello at the 
New England Conservatory of Music. 
1913 


Ernest A. Lairabee is a corporal in Battery “‘B,”’ 

301st Field Artillery, at Camp Devens, Ayer. 
1912 

Cornelius Lynch wishes to be remembered to 
his friends in this class. 

Anna Truesdale is an assistant at the Public 
Library. 

Marion Fish, Simmons 717, is working for the 
Women’s Municipal League. 

Frank Stackpole, director of the school gar- 
dens, has entered the Aviation school at M. I. T. 
where, after eight weeks’ training, he will take 
examinations for a commission as first lieutenant. 

1911 

Everett J. Boothby, Tufts “15, Sigma cmemist 
in the employ of the New England Manufafctur- 
ing Company. 

Francis W. Rourke, Tufts 715, is with the New 
England Railroad unit in France. 

Melvin J. Messer, Tufts 715, is a chief yeoman 
in the navy. 

1910 

Raphael Pitcher has received a commission of 

{st lieutenant in the U. S. Signal Corps. 
1908 

Captain Patrick Lynch wishes to be remem- 
bered to his friends in the class of 1908. He is 
stationed at Schoffield Bks., H. I. 9th Field Artil- 
lery, 
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Cambridge Review—Cambridge High School, 
Cambridge, Mass. Your “Roll of Honor’’ cut is 
novel and exceptionally good. The idea is also 
a great credit to your school and paper. Your pa- 
per of Athletic cartoons is interesting and clever. 
In fact, your November number deserves high 
honorable mention. Such editorials as yours 
could never be overlooked. 

College Monitor—Miltonvale Wesleyan Col- 
lege, Miltonvale, Kas. Your great lack of cuts 
makes an otherwise attractive paper uninterest- 
ing. A little “pep” in the way of a few jokes and 
more Class slams would also improve your paper. 

Tripod—Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass. 
Your November number is well arranged and 
interesting. Your story, ‘“‘Undamped Waves,”’ is 
particularly good and interesting according to the 
times. With such talent in your school why limit 
your literary department to one story? 

Review—Lowell High School, Lowell, Mass. 
It would be hard to criticise such an interesting 
and amusing paper. We shall look forward to 
seeing your next issue. 

Dean Megaphone—Dean Academy, Franklin, 


Mass. The Radiator wishes to commend you on 
your exceptionally good “Preliminary Issue.” 


We feel sure that could your boys ‘‘Over There”’ 
read it they would be more than proud to fee! 
that they were remembered and thought of, so 
kindly. It is always interesting to people at home 
to read the letters from our boys in the service, 
we know, and we hope this will not be the last 
number of its kind. 

Cap Rock—Amarillo High School, Amarillo, 
Texas. Your literary department is indeed a 
pleasure to read, and your jokes are very clever. 
Couldn’t you enlarge on your exchange column? 


EXCHANGE 





Blue Bird—Julia Richman School, New York 
City. An interesting magazine, well arranged 
and novel. Your cuts are very good. 

Blue and Gold—Malden High School, Malden, 
Mass. Your patriotic cover design is very appro- 
priate. Larger print would be easier to read and 
a few cuts add to the interest of your paper. 

Academic Observer—vUtica Academy, Utica, 
New York. Your literary department is good. A 
“Table of Contents’? would enable your readers 
to read you more carefully. 

Megaphone—Country Day School, Newton, 
Mass. Your cover design is certainly fine, and 
your stories very good. Your exchange column 
is far too short and has no criticisms—Exchange 
Editor, wake up! 

Blue Owl—Attleboro High School, Attleboro, 
Mass. Your cuts are very good and editorials ex- 
cellent Your large number of advertisements 
show that your business manager is truly up and 
coming. 

B. H. S. Imp—Brighton High School, Boston, 
Mass. Your unique Exchange Column is very 
interesting. It is original and well worth reading. 
Your editorials are also very good. 





I met a goat, and said to him, 

“The question, pray, excuse, 
Why do you always wag your chin?” 
Quoth he, ‘‘Because I chews.’’—Ex. 





Mamma: “Don’t cry, dear. Which one of the 
twins hit you?”’ 
Dear: ‘‘The one with the black eye.’—Ex. 





Mother: ‘‘Shall I read the ‘Count of Monte 
Cristo to you?” 
Sons. VOh 
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1918-A 


John=B. Garr, Editor; 
Charles Frizzell, Assistant Editor. 


Our amiable treasurer, Rodney Shattuck asks 
to have the class dues paid up to date. Do this! 
Don’t be a slacker! 


Nolan of the Sub-freshman Class thinks him- 
self up in High School Society because he eats 
his lunch with two seniors and a junior. 


We are all glad to welcome Sutcliffe back to 
200. 


Our former class mate Florence Hines is study- 
ing at the Posse School of Physical Culture in 
Boston. 


Miss Maynard and Miss Baxter greatly assist- 
ed Mr. Hayward by-selling football tickets at 
the Medford game. 


Classmates! The next issue of the Radiator 
in January is to be Senior Number. The editors 
ask to have as many stories written by members 
of our class, as is possible, pictures of the officers 
are to be contained therein, and the whole num- 
ber will be devoted to the senior class of 1918-A. 
Therefore do your best to make this a record 
number of the Radiator. 


Bryant is giving the class great fear, because 
of the ‘“‘pep”’ he puts in Physical Training. We 
are afraid he will overwork himself, 


The class of 1918-A extends its sympathies to 
Miss Smith and Mr. Carrier in their recent be- 
reavements. 


Miss Saunders is improving her time by work- 
ing in Tule’s Pharmacy, during her spare 
moments. Patronize our class mates! 


McGrath reciting the “Star Spangled Banner,’’ 
became nervous and said, “‘made us a preserved 
nation.” That is food conservation on a large 
scales Lom: 


The term ‘“‘do your Christmas Shopping Early,”’ 
does not mean to stay out of school to do it. 


Amos Coates has joined the ranks of the work- 
ers, he is a dancing instructor at Heinemann’s 
Academy. 


206 boasts of one member of the orchestra. 
Miss Coaker. 


We are still wondering if there is a special silk 
vest for the president of the Students’ Council. 
Did you see it on Dave. 


The Social Committee of 1918-A, Miss Saun- 
ders, Miss Furlong, Miss Copithorne, Carr and 
Sullivan, are now formulating the plans and de- 
tails of Senior Night, 
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That little red book in the teacher’s hand, 

Is the one little thing that shows how we stand 

In failures, successes, and conduct, all three. 

Tho’ we strive and we study, we still have our 
fears, 

And now as the time for report cards draws near 

We shiver and shake as that red book appears. 


Congratulations to the members of the Eng- 
lish Club, who took part in the sketch “A Day 
With the Pilgrims.” 


Miss Copithorne claims that ‘John Ridd’s 
knees must have been awfully near the ground 
when he was seven years old.” 


The bankers of 206. The financial queens of 
1918-A. Miss Baxter and Miss Maynard. 


McGrath, Carr and Frizzell assisted Mr. Hay- 
ward in the work on the Football Programs, by 
obtaining advertisements. 


Heard in Biology: 
Miss Davis: ‘‘Why do the bees fan with their 
wings in the hive?” 
(Meaning for the evaporation of the water) 
Stephens: ‘‘Why to keep the other bees cool.” 


After remaining several afternoons, Miss Fen- 
ton persuaded herself, that it is better to get up 
a little earlier. 


A chance for the pupils to do their bit. Join 
the Food Conservation Movement and help save 
food to be sent to the ‘‘boys”’ in France. 


Less noise is desirable at the next class meet- 
ing! 


Mr. Carrier in History: The guilty condemn- 
eth himself by denial of guilt for which he has 
not been accused. 


Mary Filadoro has been getting a week’s ex- 
perience in stenography and typewriting at the 
school office. 

Mr. Hayward in Salesmanship: Well, Miss 
Ravagni, what are you going to sell? 

Miss Ravagni, (very peevish) : Nothing. 

Mr. Hayward: Well, you are well fitted to 
sell it. 


Mr. Hayward in Salesmanship: Well, Collins, 
what do you know about automobiles? 
Collins: They all have four wheels. 


Physical training is having its effect already. 
Note the husky youths of 206. 





1918-B 


Chester A. Moore, Editor. 
Frederick W. Noyes, Assistant Editor. 


Our Hoover expert says: 
“Butterine is the feminine of butter,” 
adds, ‘‘Ladies first.’”” How about it. 


and he 


A former classmate of ours, Ralph E. Martin, 
died Friday, November 16, 1917. He was fatal- 
ly injured while working for E. E. Gray & Co., 
this summer. {yy 

Four boxes govern the world,—the cartridge 
hox, the ballot b the jury box, and the band 


box. 






Heard in German: 

Féeacher: ‘Please: recité the Lorex’ 

Pupil: ‘‘How does it begin?” 

Teacher: ‘‘Ich weiss nicht—”’ 

Pupil: ‘Neither do I.” 

A mistake corrected: 

Binney doesn’t go to Exeter. 
Mass. College of Osteopathy. 


He goes to the 


Newspaper Report: 
“Young men from eighteen to twenty-one may 
be included in the next draft.” 
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How empty the corridor is outside 215 since 
the mirror is gone. Poor girls, how they must 
be mentally tortured when they have no means 
of finding out whether a curl has gone astray or 
a ribbon is not at the right tilt. 


How the French pronounce ‘‘Verdun’’—“‘Vare- 
doon.”’ 

How the Germans pronounce  it,—‘‘Vere 
done.” 


Lizzie had some knitting “‘sticks”’ 
Inside a student’s bag, 

And everywhere that Lizzie went, 
The ‘‘sticks’”’ were sure to tag. 


They followed her to school one day, 
Which was against the rule, 

It made the pupils laugh and play 
TokseersnchveSlicks. 4in ‘scliool, 


So the teacher threw them out, 

And Lizzie went out, too. 

She felt so lonesome, don’t you see? 

(Note)}.c) minis is:taise, noire. 
With apologies to ‘‘Mary had a Little Lamb.”’ 
Van Iderstine (translating ‘‘Appletree’’), ‘“Ap- 
felvogel.”’ 

No wonder apples are high. 


Don’ts for Freshmen. 


Don’t think you own the school; 
one fifteen-hundredth of it. 

Don’t go to the principal more than six times 
a day about the location of your class rooms or 
the changing of your course. 

Don’t imagine, just because we knock you now 
and then, that we despise you. Some of you are 
not so bad now, and most of you will be excellent 
in the future, especially when it comes to knock- 
ing Freshies under you. 

Don’t forget to come out to the football, 
hockey, and baseball games and other entertain- 
ments. We want your interest and support. 


you’re only 
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And last, but not least, don’t forget to sub- 
scribe to the ‘‘Radiator,’”’ for the school’s sake, 
if not your own. Try out your literary ability 
by contributing some article. 


Teacher: ‘‘State converse of: 
Jo—: “b=a+d=c.” 


a==b-+-c=d.”’ 


Soldier in telephone booth: 
He tried to get Ayer, but suffocated. 


“Por my part, I can’t deceive what on earth 
eddication is coming to. When I were young, 
if a bye only understood the rules of distraction, 
provision, multiplying, replenishing, and the com- - 
mon denominator, and all about the rivers and 
their obituaries, the covenants and their dormi- 
tories, the provinces and the umpire, they had 
eddication enough. But now they have to demon- 
strate suppositions about the sycophants of paral- 
lelograms, to say nothing of oxhides, cowsticks, 
and abstruse triangles.”’ 


Under the able leadership of Messrs. Conlon 
and Fuller the boys of Room 228 are already 
showing signs of winning first place. (Note from 
222); 


Not if 214 can help it. 


IVA Eng. H. and J. has been studying the food 
conservation question, and in connection with 
this work one of its members, Miss White, has 
secured over thirty signatures to the Food Con- 
servation pledge cards. 


C—nl—n didn’t know how to make paste. 
Although most of the class knew, they had a hard 
time explaining to C—nl—n how it was done. 
Someone said to use hot water; then followed a 


‘4 









debate between the girls as to whether hot wa- 
ter should be used or not. After the argument 
had blown over the teacher said, ‘‘Master Conlon, 
tell the class what you think you would do.” 
Conlon—‘I think I’d buy a bottle of glue.” 
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1919-A 


Floy:l L. Drake, Editor. 
Edna Tuttle, Assistant Editor. 


Room 307:sent a Christmas box to Roy Gog- 
gin, who is now in France. 


Ash reciting ‘“‘America’’: 
Land where my fathers tried 
To land the Pilgrims’ pride 
Of the we love—etc—etc. 


How many of you passed in your two 
this month ? 


notes 


C—a, says that he read thirty poems one night, 
and cannot enjoy poetry. 


“Everybody knits but father” in 307. 


S—r—n translating German: 
“After looking steadily for a long time, Robin- 


son seized his spy-glass and climbed it up the 
hill.”’ 


Coyne: “I don’t think it is right!’’ 
P—h—s: ‘‘Why not?” 
C—: “She just said it was wrong.” 


Room 309 has changed from a line of news- 
papers to magazines. Poetry of every kind may 
also be obtained here. 


“What is it that we could not get along with-~ 


out?” 
eT 
“No, Crowley.” 


“Boston and Vicinity” is the subject of the lec- 
ture course given this year by III-b English B. 
The same able orators who gave talks on ‘‘Fa- 
mous Men and Women,”’ will speak this year. 


We hear that our scientific friend, Sweeney, 


is working as floorwalker in a five and ten-cent 
Store. (In the cellar). 


What is the difference between a cat and a 
ma denote a pause at the end of a clause. 


A cat has claws at the end of her paws, a com- 
comma? 


What kind of a noise annoys an oyster? 
A noisy noise, annoys an oyster. 


A tutor who tooted a flute, 

Once tutored two tutors to toot, 
Said the two to the tutor, 

“It is harder to toot, 

Or to tutor two tutors to toot?” 


Lost: Miss Corbett in the class picture. 


If anybody else talks to Miss McGolderick, 
about conserving any more food or eating less 
candy she is going to do something wicked, so 
beware. 


Heard in III-B History 3rd period: Evans, 
There was a third party made up from all the 
old wigs. (Whigs). 


If Miss McNeill goes around with many more 
dollar bills in her pocket, don’t be surprised at 
somebody being pulled in for highway robbery. 


Miss P—d—a—zi (raising her hand): ‘‘Mary 
had a little lamb.” 

Mr. Carrier: “Can it be possible that she is 
a Senior?” 

Evidently, actions speak louder than words. 


Room 326 is represented on the football team 
by a star, Harold V. Coyne. 


Merry Christmas Classmates! 
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1919-B 


Stearns Whitney, Editor. 
Kendall Reed, Assistant Editor. 


Dem—-y, his eyes swam before him. 


The class of 19-B owe a sense of gratitude to 
Treat, Stevens, Paasche, Reardon, for their work 
in the squad. 


Any one wishing to hear good music will come 
to the hall and listen to the quartet any Tuesday 
morning. 


“What animal requires the least amount of 
food?”’ 
“The moth! It eats nothing but holes.” 


Mc—ee: ‘‘How much are your four dollar 
shoes? ”’ 
Salesman: ‘‘Two dollars a foot.’’ 


III-A Eng. I held a successful entertainment 
and dance in the Girls’ Gym, Monday afternoon, 
November 19, under the direction of Miss Nellie 
Taylor. All had an enjoyable time and hope for 
more. 


We welcome into our class Miss Verna Rafuse 
from New Orleans,_La. 


Evidently Thanksgiving did not agree with 
many of the room representatives, judging from 
the way notes have been flowing in. 


Ill-A Eng. F. have sent “Billy Sunday”? hymn 
books to friends ‘‘over there.’’ 


Wilbur Whitcomb, Jr., is studying preparatory 
to entering Harvard Radio School. Good luck, 
Wilbur. 


The boys of the Manual Arts Course are rapidly 
finishing the new laboratory in room 313. 


Everybody needs advice of some kind. Take 
that of our friends Archie Giroux, Philip Watson, 
and Donald Smith, and stay in school. 


Teacher: 
class). 

“What are you?” 

 OCIENTINIC.”’ 

A voice: ‘‘Haw, haw.” 

Teacher: And. youn 

moseieral* 

Another voice: ‘‘A general nothing, he don’t 
know enough to be a Boy Scout.”’ 


(Inquiring of the courses of a mixed 


What happens when a ball of yarn gets loose? 
Ask Meyers. 


Harris nearly fainted, (so he said), when he 
got his report card. He got a “B” in conduct. 


Ryan, looking for a history reference book. 
“That’s no good, there’s no pictures in it.” 


What a lot of difference in meaning one little 
letter will make. Kirschwasser equals cherry- 
wine, but Kirchwasser equals holy-water. 


Rooms 209, 210 and 211 held a successful 
dance in the Girls’ Gym with Miss Springer as 
floor director, Harris at the piano, and O’Neil 
as soloist. 


It begins to look bad for Sp—tId—ing when 
the girls write songs about him. 


Have you noticed that many of the Physical 
Training Leaders have adopted a new system of 
counting? 


19-B extends to the school, its most sincere 
wishes for a happy Christmas and a glad New 
Year. 
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1920-A 


Winthrop H. Root, Editor. 
Lloyd E. Smith, Assistant Editor. 


Miss W—’s yellow hat is sure an attraction, but 
there is one in the school who would prefer 
green. 


The German class is credited with the follow- 
ing: 

Miss F—e (translating): ‘‘The delicate maid 
ate a whole ox, eight salmon, and all the cows.” 
It is quite evident she wasn’t on diet. 


T—yl—r: “Es ist ein Jahreszeit.”’ 
H—gh—s: ‘‘Who’s a sight?” 


Miss W—ll—n (translating): Loki lay hid- 
den in the bushes writing poetry.’”’ We didn’t 
think poets needed quite such solitary solitude, 
Dorothy. 


Taylor is now accepted as an authority in 
Geometry. 


The signs in 310 regarding football games were 
meant to arouse enthusiasm but instead they 
aroused jealousy between Hughes and Langell as 
to who was the best printer. 


The Art Club is favored with two more mem- 
bers of our class: Miss Barker and Miss Bur- 
gess. 


We are glad to add that Miss Cook, Miss Bur- 
gess, and Miss Klinger also belong to the Girls’ 
Glee Club. 


Mr. Wilkins: “At what season did the second 
campaign of Caesar end?” 

Miss W—tt (seeing the word “‘thanksgiving”’ in 
the text): ‘At Thanksgiving time.”’ We wonder 
if Caesar came oyer in the Mayflower, 


P—rr—n (glancing through a German news- 
Paper: st 1st tb. There, ca HIniy-) pages it uiae a 
That’s the way, look on the bright side of life. 


The physical training exercises ought to be 
good appetite raisers for the Christmas dinner. 


Fitzpatrick is a wonder in doing German by 
applying Geometry.: 


Gullage is a clever carpenter. Ask anyone in 
114-B Manual Training B-F. (P.S. The secret of 
Gullage’s success is that he uses dry glue). 


Evidently Francis Scott Key’s version of the 
“Star Spangled Banner’ does not suit some pupils 
since they write such “better”? wording for it in 
the English classes. 


Tassinari says he will take up engineering be- 
cause he has already run a furnace all one winter. 


Taylor is going to Wentworth Night School 
to take up Aeronautical Engineering. Hughes im- 
mediately announced that he would take up Sci- 
ence, and as he spoke he picked up a dictionary. 


Record says that if any additions in regard to 
size are made on the high school the boys in 


Manual Training will have to do it. 
' 


‘ 


Russell Gullage intends to play first base on 
the 1918 baseball team. 
Ls 

Miss Campbell’s two Commerce and Industry 
classes are writing a magazine pertaining to those 
subjects. Miss Woodward’s class, II-B E-G, are 
composing a magazine entitled: ‘The World’s 
Commerce,”’ 
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James Murray, Editor. 
Warren Prescott, Assistant Editor. 


Heard in Il-A Eng. A: 
Teacher: “How can you tell the difference 
between poetry and prose?” 


Cr—ks—nk: “You can tell the difference he- 
tween pocirye-and {prose “by ¥.ihe” smetcars 
(meters) 27 


Th—p—n will have to watch out or he will 
be fined for overspeeding in Geometry. 


Anyone desiring points on subjunctives in Latin, 
apply to seat 35, Room 205. 


A mystery: 
Does anyone know who ‘‘Petite Elaine’’ is? 


S—i—h (stumbling over Sh—a’s feet): ‘Big 
FEEL 

Teacher: ~ Wihose, Chisoors youre: 

“Our class is well represented in the orchestra. 
We have the following: Miss Wilson, Miss John- 
son, Miss Hicks, Cruikshank, Northrup, Dolan, 
Foye, Knox, Prescott. 


M—di—n and C—ik—nk, the wonderful ten- 
ors. 


D—d had a strange dream last night, he in- 
forms us that Mr. Mahoney called on him and he 
made a perfect Latin recitation. Do dreams ever 
come true, ask D—d? 


Room 114 has been doing better work in pass- 
ing in notes for the Radiator. Keep up the good 
work. 


Miss Perkins informs us that salt fish is manu- 
factured. ‘ 


Not for Girls 


‘peoy Joy uo purjs 0} pey ays J] 
‘MOYAUOS }I JV 49S Pays MOUY IM 
‘pear Apvole says wiaod siq 
‘SUIYJIV] BO} SJUID Ud} JASVA\ [][,] MON 
“MOYS B JO PULY }SvI] IY} S}a6 ays J] 
‘MOYAUY HI 1B 498 I],aYS JaseM NOX yng 
“MOUY O} JOU JYSNO IYS SUIYJOWIOS S,}] 
‘TILS B SIIOM JVY} SUIYAUY S,d19Y} J] 


Miss Ford has so progressed in German that 
she can tell a German noun when she sees it: 


Merry Christmas and Happy New Year, Friends. 


Miss Ayres can tell very interesting stories. 
Ask any girl in Div. H. 


A leather medal will be presented for thé cor- 
rect solution of this problem. 

Why. can’t a person with a solid head study 
plane Geometry or why can’t a person with a 


‘plain head study solid Geometry? 


Patten, Dowd and Reardon deserve special 
credit for their good work on the football team. 


Heard in Commerce and Industry: 

“The debtor country often takes the payment ° 
in bullion. What is bullion?” 

Hesitantly, from the rear: - “It 
soup.” 


is: @ukind sof 


Gleaned from the Book of Facts in connection 
with the foods of primitive man the following bit 
of information: 

“And they found gin from which they made 
ginger.”’ 
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1921 


Margaret Nolan, Editor. 


Room 128 boasts of one maximum credit pupil, 
Miss Strehle and ten on the honor list. 


What English word is derived from celeritas? 
Pazaris.. Gelery.”’ 


Under the leadership of Simpson and Kenney 
and with the help of Mr. Dearborn, the boys of 
113 and 106 are developing an excellent class in 
physical training. 


Miss Todd: ‘“‘What do you call a person who 
thinks he knows everything?” 
Miss Blake: ‘‘A senior.” 


Miss R—n—on: ‘‘How did you like the Red 
Cross entertainment last night?” 

Miss W—d: ‘‘The dancing was the best part 
Orit. 


Heard in English B: 
Miss Smith: (dictating national anthem), ‘‘and 
the bombs bursting in air.””,» M—e—l: ‘‘Ayer?”’ 


A few pleas for exemption: 

Greenough: “I am too large for my size.” 

Westland (who works Sat.): “Business can’t 
get along without me.”’ 

Newton: ‘I have a ‘tobacco heart.’ ”’ 

Ham: “I caught cold by drinking water from 
a damp tumbler.”’ 

Coaker: “I can’t walk straight. 
pebble in my shoe.” 

Bell: ‘I am bow-legged.”’ 


I’ve got a 


Are you doing your bit to make the attendance 
record in your room a perfect one? 


Pupils of Room 128 extend their sympathy to 
Mr, Carrier in his late bereavement, 


Congratulations to the football team! 


The girls of 121 and 128 are out to win the 
Physical Training shield. 


The first floor of the East Building deserves 
praise. Why? No offence cards. 


Room 304 is gaining a reputation as a re- 
frigerator. 


The following rooms subscribed for Liberty 
Dons 124 134k 48: 


A was the popular conduct mark in 128. How 
Surprising ? 


Heard in Algebra: 
Thornton: “Close the window, I’m afraid of 
the draft.”” What year were you born in Tom? 


Miss Warner, 121, danced as Columbia in the 
Junior Red Cross entertainment. 


One girl, speaking of the rumor about a vaca- 
tion during January and February, said: ‘I don’t 
know what I would do all that time if I didn’t 
go to school.”’ Do any others feel that way? 


The Eighth Wonder of the World: ‘‘Hart al- 
most knows the ‘Star Spangled Banner’ and 
‘America’ by heart, but Hughes doesn’t even 
know that such things exist.’ ”’ 


Miss Saunders suggests to the Cooking De- 
partment, that in accordance with the wishes of 
Mr. Hoover, the holes in the doughnuts might be 
made smaller, ; 
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Winter Hill 


Francis C. Loan, Ruth M. Edgerly, Editors. 


The Monday afternoon drawing class, accom- 
panied by Miss Kingman, visited the Boston Art 
Museum and the Copley Portrait Exhibit one af- 
ternoon of this month. 


The free-hand drawing pupils miss their for- 
mer teacher, Miss Kingman, who recently left 
this school to teach in Milton, Mass. 


F, H—ss—on: ‘They were left to the mercy 
of crows and other wild animals.”’ 


If we are promised 14 notes in 2 days, and the 
time is extended 2 days, how many notes do we 
receive at the end of the time? 

Answer: ‘‘None.”’ 


The pupils of Room 16 have subscribed for the 
Monthly Evening Sky Map. 
Who will be class astronomer? 


At last! The knitting ‘‘bug’’ has penetrated our 
peaceful school! 


An election was held in the Ward Room for 
the purpose of selecting leaders for the setting- 
up exercises. Each year of the Junior High 
School constituted a ward and each room a pre- 
cinct. Pupils of the third year acted as election 
officers. The entire election was a reproduction 
of the regular government elections even to the 
ballot box which was the kind used by the gov- 
ernment for receiving votes. Considerable time 
was required for this election. Because of several 
“ties’’ it was necessary for some of the rooms 
to vote a second time, 


Changes are being made in the location of 
classes partly as a_result of the dropping of com- 
mercial arithmetic and partly to eliminate need- 
less passing between the buildings. 


We have heard that it is the intention of Mr. 
Herman to have new leaders elected every three 
months. If the elections are as elaborate as the 
past one we foresee a regular vacation from our 
delightful (?). studies. 


B—ll—r and Pl—tt are becoming expert 
astronomers according to their declarations after 
their heads came into sudden contact the other 
day. Each says he saw more stars than the 
other man. 


The Rooms have paired oft for the setting-up 
drills. Thus, the girls of 16 and 20 go to 20 and 
the boys of 16,and 20 to 16. 


Teacher: ‘‘Where did they find the motto on 
the state seal? 7 

G—u—y. “They found it in an old Latin 
book, or something.” 


Take in stray cats. MacDonald did and a 
notice was read in school next day offering a re- 
ward for a cat answering to the description of the 
one Harry found. 


When a vote was taken in III-I English to 
determine whether C. Marble should rewrite his 
report, he voted against the measure, How 
strange! 
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Teacher: ‘‘Why do the states have seals?” 
French: ‘‘Because the mottoes are on them.’ 
Teacher: ‘‘Why is it that the motto on the 


‘Massachusetts Seal’ is written in Latin? ”’ 
O—n—rd: ‘Because the Pilgrims spoke Latin 
when they first came over here.’’ 


Daniel F—l—ey was reading a list of poems 
written by ‘‘Holmes”’ and came to one entitled 
“The Speckled Pig!’’ 


G—a—e T—m-—j—am said that the trans- 
lation of the state seal was, “With Liberty She 
Seeks Calm Peace Under the Sword.” 





East Somerville 


Grosvenor L. Wadman, Jessie MacLean, Editors. 


There are nine pupils in 104 who had perfect 
attendance during the last quarter, seven in 103, 
and seven in 101. Good for 104. 


Teacher: “On what day was our nation born?” 
R—h D—nn—s: ‘‘New Year’s Day.”’ 


It is said the boys at Ayer like the air but they 
do not care for the draft. 


O—h is trying to overcome the habit of pre- 
facing all her remarks and recitations with the 
much abused word, ‘‘Well.’’ When asked, in 
Civics, ‘‘Why don’t we have wells in this city? ”’ 
she started with her usual ‘‘Well,’”’ flushed and 
then stammered, ‘‘Wells are forbidden.’’ We 
agree with her. 


What is the difference between electrocution 
and the elocution of the third year class? 

Answer: The first is a quick, easy death and 
the second a slow, painful one. 


We are having some live discussions in our 
Civics classes. But all our well learned facts and 
data may avail us nothing if we use incorrect Eng- 
lish. The penalty of such is the other fellow 
“has the. floor.” 


Teacher: ‘‘What is the meaning of immured?”’ 


Pupil: “Shut up.” (The teacher wasn’t of- 
fended). 
Teacher: ‘What are some of the greatest 


works of Babylonian art?” 


Pedrazzi: ‘‘Sun-dried brick.”’ 
your taste, Francis). 


(We admire 


Scully (reciting on the topic, Cold Storage 
Warehouses): ‘‘The men leave their heads on 
the fish.’ 


It pleases us to see a number of the girls wear- 
ing the pin and colors of the school. Good work, 
Girls! 


Room 103 is to have a graphophone concert 
the last period Friday, every week. 
Seen on the board in 103: 


Notice. 


Normal girls go to 205 during study period. 
(We hadn’t known such distinction was made in 
the school). 


The third year classes are represented in the 
orchestra by only one person, Gertrude Chapin, 
pianist. 


Duff has become a Greek student and Studies 
in all his spare (?) moments. 


We are all glad to see McCormack back at 
school. Especially. so is Weinberger, . whe 
showed his delight by dusting McCormack’s seat 
vigorously with his handkerchief. 


The third year English classes have formed the 
Speakwell Club. The objects of this club are to 
promote the use of good English and to put the 
members at ease when speaking publicly. A 
chairman presides at each meeting and is assist- 
ed by a secretary. 
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West Somerville 


John C. Dunbar, Lena Harriman, Editors. 


Merry Christmas to all Junior High pupils! 


Sis! Boom! Bar! off goes the physical train- 
ing exercises in our school. The teachers think 
that the girls excel the boys. But wait and 
see. Slow and steady always wins the race 
and it surely will this time. In 101 the captains 
have had some trouble in getting the boys to re- 
move their coats, but school spirit finally made 
them do it. Our principal, Mr. Doe, is much 
pleased with the work that is being done in this 
room as well as in many others of the building. 


The large attendance at the meetings of the 
School City, which are held in the library on 
Thursdays at 3.40, show the interest that the 
pupils take in this growing school activity. 


Aldermen Walter Holmberg, William Forrest, 
John Honnors and the city treasurer, Wallace 
Powell, attended a meeting of the Somerville 
Board of Aldermen, and the information that they 
obtained was put to profitable use in the affairs 
of the School City. 


At one of the November meetings the Board 
of Aldermen granted a hearing on the petition 
of the Texas Oil Company to erect a filling sta- 
tion upon the land facing Broadway at the rear 
of the school building. 


John Dunbar, the representative of the Texas 
Oil Co., presented the company’s views on the 
matter. A number of citizens spoke in opposition 
to the petition which was not granted by the 
Board of Aldermen.. 


The city treasurer reported that he was suc- 
cessful in securing a loan of $25,000 from cer- 
tain banks in Boston. 


The chief of police asked for an appropriation 
of $2,500 for the purchasing of a patrol wagon. 
The Board of Health asked for a similar appro- 
priation for the purchase of an ambulance. These 
items were referred to the Committee on Finance. 


An assembly was held on Wednesday, No- 
vember 28, at 11.30, in the lower corridor, and 
Gov. McCall’s Thanksgiving Proclamation was 
read by Mr. Doe. 


Heard in Latin: 

‘““*To have’ is a copulative verb because it 
comes from the verb ‘to be.’ ” 

“The first person perfect of the verb ‘to see’ is 
‘I must have sawn.’ ”’ 


One of the bright pupils of HI-5 asked: ‘“‘Is 
the Somerville Trust Company in Boston?” 


Heard in III-3: 

“One of the most important duties of the 
mayor is to attend banquets given to the city 
officials; there are many other less important 
duties. ”’ 


English III-2 has livened up considerably since 
Danforth has returned. 


Gilkey is getting rather popular in the West 
Somerville Junior High. He is a member of the 
football team, auditor in the School City, and 
a leader in physical training. 

Ols—n: ‘Ma, I’ll guess I’ll take astronomy 
when I get to High School.” ! 

Ma: ‘“‘No, I don’t think so; you’ll have to find 
a better excuse to stay out nights.” 


Lost: An umbrella outside of 106 by a fellow 
with a bone handle and a broken joint. 


Pa—I—ne was about to board a Boston bound 
car, when she noticed that the front sign read 
“Highland Ave.” and the side signs read ‘‘Som- 
erville Ave.” “Does this car go through High- 
land Ave?’ asked P— hesitatingly. ‘‘Yes, 
ma’am; get right on.” ‘Are you sure it does?” 
with a skeptical intonation. ‘Yes, ma’am; step 
lively please.” ‘But it says ‘Somerville Ave.’ on 
the side.” ‘‘We ain’t going sideways ma’am; 


get right on.” 
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Clipped from 
Our Exchanges 


O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursel’s as others see us! 
It wad frae monie a blunder free us, 


An’ foolish notion. 
BOBERT BURNS. 


Geometry: 

Theorem: Any cat has three tails. 

Given: Any cat. 

To prove it has three tails. 

Proof: No cat has two tails (Ax. 9 1-2). 
Any cat has one more than no cat (Post 23). 
Any cat has three tails.—Ex. 


The poet said, ‘‘They also serve, 
Who only stand and wait.” 
But that old maxim is out of style, 
As I can true relate. 
Just watch the rush at dinner time, 
When the ‘“‘First” to lunch is late. 
This maxim reads, ‘‘They’re never served 
Who only stand and wait.” 
Shakespoke—Ex. 


“She’s the daughter of a bank president.” 
“No wonder she draws so much interest.’’—Ex. 


Another English history gem.—‘‘They picked 
up the flower of Wessex on the way down.”’ 
Quite clever. The whole bloomin’ army, so to 
speak.—Ex. 


Freshman—, ‘Do you think it would be foolish 
to go with a girl who was my interlectual in- 
ferior?’”’ 

Senior—‘“‘More than foolish—impossible!’”’— 
x: 


“The faults of girls are many, 
But boys have only two: 
Everything they say, 
And everything they do.’”—Ex. 


Boy Only, Read This (Backwards) : 
Didn’t you if girls be wouldn’t you, this read. 
Would you knew we.—Ex. 


It was in Purcell’s they first met, 
One Romeo, and Juliet; 

‘Twas there he first fell in debt, 

For Romeo’d what Juliet.—Ex. 


The Somerville High School 
LUNCH COUNTER 


IS THE 
BEST 
Place to buy lunch 
Good food well cooked. 


At LOW PRICES. 





MERRY CHRISTMAS 


A Friend 


THE FEDERAL 
ENGRAVING CO. 


DESIGNING 
ENGRAVING 


ELECTROTY PING 


143 Federal Street 


BOSTON, MASS. 

























DANCING 


Heinemann House 
Academies 


ANTHOINE HALL 
136 School Street, Somerville 





HIGH SCHOOL CLASS Every Friday. Open night 


Once a month. 


ADULT CLASS Every Wednesday. Social every ‘Satur- 
day; special features. Party every holiday night. 


CHILDREN’S CLASS every Saturday. 


LET US SEND YOU ONE 
OF OUR CATALOGUES... 
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Howard B. Burlingame FAVORS 


-_ For Holiday, Halloween or Dancing Parties at 
PRIVATE TUTOR : 
FIELD, the Caterer’s 


In Languages and Mathematics Somerville 2209-M DAVIS SQUARE 


Pupils Prepared for Any College or Professional School 
Pupils Backward in Their Studies or School Work Assisted | 9 ° 
~Pearson’s Perfect Pictures 
33 DAY STREET WEST SOMERVILLE ODD FELLOWS HALL, WINTER HILL 
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ARE YOU ONE-SIDEDr 


Do you play the game as it should be played? 
| 


THE HIGHLAND TRUST COMPANY 


420 HIGHLAND AVENUE Telephone Somerville 6000 WEST SOMERVILLE 
Has declared a dividend at rate of 
On Savings Accounts 


They are half-page advertisers in the Radiator. 
What have you done to help the Trust Company? 


One dollar will start an account. Start Now. 
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The Man Who Stayed Behind 


By ANNA FULTON, 1918-B 





= © HAD stood in the Strand, that never- 

aK to-be-forgotten night, and had heard 
the newsboys shout abroad to ail 
London, the news that the great 
war had come. He had stood in 
one month later, and heard Lord 
the speech which had _ be- 
gun the recruiting of England’s great citi- 
zen army. He had stood in Trafalgar Square, 
and heard John Redmond beg Ulsterites, and Irish 
Nationalists alike, to forget their civil strife and 
fight shoulder to shoulder for the Empire which 
held their common allegiance. He had heard the 
King, and the Premier and five cabinet ministers 
make their stirring appeals to the Classes, to 
whose increasing prosperity England owed her 
amazing state of military unpreparedness for sup- 
port in the country’s awful need. 

These things he had heard—and he had 
sneered. He had read the ‘‘ha’-penny press’s”’ 
story of Belgium’s invasion. Vaguely. he had 
heard France called ‘heroic’? and ‘‘a martyr.” 
When an unarmed ship was sunk without warn- 
ing in the channel, he pitied the victims with a 
sort of lofty pity. He had been in Victoria Sta- 
tion the day Kitchener’s army started on the 
journey which was to end in blood and battle. He 
had stood unmoved through cheers and tears, and 
when the soldiers had cried—‘‘God Save the 
King’— 

‘“‘Fools!’’ he had muttered,—‘‘Fools!”’ 

His was a strange philosophy, yet he was not 
a strange man. Not an alarmist, not a pacifist, 
not a socialist, not a patriot, not a traitor, he 
represented the ordinary type of the ever-present 
poor. He was British, of course, and like all Eng- 
lishmen, he felt that England was the greatest na- 
tion on the Earth, but all government was wrong. 
All governments, even, he had heard, that of 
America, permitted one class of people to become 
rich, and another to remain poor, and therefore, 
all governments were wrong. Perhaps this must 
always be so, but why——here was wisdom—why 
should any country spend its every energy to the 
betterment of one class of people, and when, by 
some mischance, it got into trouble, expect the 


Ro 


Hyde Park 
Kitchener deliver 


people it had neglected to help it out, and set 
it again upon its feet? 

Mr. Asquith had said that the surplus from the 
armament funds which every year had been re- 
duced, had all been spent upon the people—that 
it was to their heightened prosperity that the coun- 
try owed her shocking military deficiency,—that 
the people must rally to the country then. Mr. 
Asquith was, at best, he felt, misinformed? How 
had the people’s burden been lightened? The 
Prime Minister did not look like a destroyer of 
human liberties—but unfortunately he continued 
in his denunciation of the men who stayed be- 
hind and was in turn, denounced the more loudly, 
by one of the most cynical of them all. 

And when the man who stayed behind met a 
Khaki-clad figure on the street he called him a 
fool; and when he read of the ruthless sinking 
of unarmed neutral vessels, he blankly asked why 
men sailed the seas when they knew that seas 
were dangerous, and so, though he pitied each 
new victim, he called him a fool, too. 

The first year of the great. struggle wore on. 
Under martial law he could no longer give ex- 
pression to the bitterness that rankled in his soul, 
bitterness against his government, not because it 
had gone to war in a cause even he knew to be just, 
but because it had dared, in the moment of its ex- 
trenfity, to call upon him and thousands like him, 
to die for a king who had never shown to them 
his face, to defend a country whose blessings he 
had never known, to protect an idea which he told 
himself had never been applied beyond the limits 
of Dover Street and Park Lane. 

He was not over spiteful. He even admitted 
that he wanted England to win her fight, but he 
saw no duty that he himself was to perform. 
What home had he to defend? A fire-trap on 
the East-side of London. That was not worth 
dying for. What tradition could inspire him? 
None but the dull resentment that years of hope- 
less poverty had bred in his blood. The sight of 
his fatherland endangered, had no terrors for 
him. He had nothing to gain or lose, whether she 
stood or fell. _ 

And so, when he heard the call for volunteers, 
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he declined with thanks, and wandered home 
along the ill-paved streets, to eat the proverbial 
crust alone. 

It was the second year of the war. Europe had 
drawn her second breath, and once again, the 
dogs of war were loose on Belgium, France, Ser- 
bia, and on the sea. Every day the news of a 
fresh atrocity reached his ears and every day, 
because he was an Englishman, he shuddered. 

When his eye caught, on a bulletin, the glar- 
ing words, ‘Lord Kitchener drowned at sea,’ he 
turned pale as Kitchener’s worst critic turned pale, 
and when the nation put on mourning for its 
martyred leader he wore, for the first time, a flag 
in his button hole, his tribute to a great man who 
had died for something worth saving. When the 
Lusitania went to her doom, and a submarine took 
its toll of more than a thousand lives—he experi- 
enced a queer sensation. For relief he asked 
himself the question he had asked himself on 
previous occasions, ‘‘Why sail the seas when the 
seas are dangerous?,’’ but this time a sense of 
shame crept over him. The horror of the thing 
had gripped him. 

Because he was an Englishman, his blood 
rose when he heard that Edith Cavell had been 
executed, but it cooled again in time, though he 
sought no justification for the deed, and when 
again the King called for volunteers, again he 
declined, this time without thanks. 

That year passed, a black page in the history 
of nations and another year dawned, upon an 
old world worn out and broken by war, ex- 
hausted with struggle, the one side driven steadily 
forward downward, by a single mailed fist, by 
the hypnotic power of one mad mind, the other 
as steadily pushed forward, upward, by a stead- 
fast hope, and an unconquerable faith, and the 
knowledge that there was behind it, an untold 
power, the power of the western world. 

And it was at that time that there came, from 
over the sea, like a thunderclap, the thing which 
has made the name of one man immortal, the 
name of a man who, because he stood for peace, 
was called a ‘school marm,”’ who was ridiculed 
because he wielded a pen, with which he sought 
to gain by diplomacy what other men sought to 
gain by the sword. And the thing which shook 
the world, and made the people of every country 
cheer, was the sound of a mighty people, throw- 
ing down its mighty pen and grasping its mighty 
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sword,—and the word spoken by that nation’s 
leader, (whose voice, thank God, still speaks 
to nations) echoed round the world. 

It reached an enemy; it made him thrill with 
fear. It reached the man who writhed in agony 
on No Man’s Land; it made him look up, and 
smile. It reached the man who languished in a 
German Prison Camp; it made him lift his head. 
It reached the lonely mother, who mourned 
a nameless grave; it made her proud and glad. 
It reached the sentenced hostage who faced the 
firing squad; it lifted from his eyes, the veil. It 
reached the man who stayed. behind; it made him 
grovel in his shame! 


‘‘There is one choice we cannot make, we are 
incapable of making. We will not choose the path 
of submission, and suffer the most sacred rights 
of our nation and our people to be ignored or 
violated. The wrongs against which we now 
array ourselves, are not common wrongs; they 
cut to the very roots of human life.” 

His eyes never left the printed page. There 
was a dull pounding in his ears, in his throat, be- 
hind his eyes. He was conscious of but one feel- 
ing, shame. For three years, his country, Eng- 
land, had been at war, fighting for her life, for 
the life of every one of her citizens. A million 
men had died for her, and he had called them 
fools! Fools! because they would know that ‘‘the 
right is more precious than peace.’’ Fools! be- 
cause they had fought for ‘‘the things which they 
had always carried nearer to their hearts—for 
democracy.”’ 

*Tosuch: a task, * so’ the: message Tan, “we 
can dedicate our lives and our fortunes, every- 
thing that we are and everything that we have, 
for the pride of those who know that the day has 
come when America is privileged to spend her 
blood and her might for the principles that gave 
her birth, and happiness, and the peace which she 
has treasured. God helping her she can do no 
other!”’ 

For three years, England had been privileged 
to spend her blood and her might for the prin- 
ciples that gave her birth—and he—? 

He was poor; then he had nothing to lose. 
He was lonely; then he had none to mourn him. 
From somewhere came the sound of a street-or- 
gan playing ‘‘“God Save The King!” 

“Yes,” he said softly, “God Save the King!” 
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John’s Strange Disappearance 


By IDA H. WETZLER, 1919-B 


OHN! John!” shrilled a high pitched 
feminine voice, ‘‘where is that wood 

I told you to cut two hours ago? 

The fire is nearly out and I with my 

pies in the oven. John, John, I say! 
Come here this instant!” 

“All right, Matilda, I’m coming right away; 
I was just teachin’ Gyp a few new tricks. That 
dog’s gettin’ real intelligent,’’ answered her great 
giant of a husband in a lazy voice. 

“That’s it, you care more for such nonsense 
than you do for what | tell you. You are the 
laziest man I ever saw. I want that wood in a 
hurry.” 

Soon the sound of chopping was heard and in 
about fifteen minutes John entered the spotless 
kitchen with an arm load of wood. The sweat 
streamed down his good-natured face as he said, 
“Here you are, Matilda. Will that do ye?” 

‘Yes, I s’pose it’ll have to,”’ snapped his wife. 
“How about that load of hay you were goin’ to 
get to-day? Someone else will get it and you'll 
go without.” 

“Why, I s’pose I’ll have to go an’ 
you say so,”’ with a deep sigh. 

When the big , lumbering hay team had passed 
down the road, Matilda’s face relaxed somewhat 
and she murmured to herself, ‘‘I suppose all men 
are lazy sometimes.” 

Matilda Jackson was not naturally a cranky wo- 
man, but the heat and the persistent laziness of her 
husband had got on her nerves. About six o’clock 
Matilda had supper all prepared on the table and 
was waiting on the porch for the sound of John’s 
home-coming. 

As the minutes passed and John did not appear, 
her face assumed a worried look. “I wonder 
what’s keepin’ him,” she said. “I spose he is 
chattin’ with the menfolks at James’ store.” 

Soon the shadows fell faster and faster, then 
the moon appeared, and the stars twinkled down 
from the clear sky. Still no John. When Matilda 
could not wait any longer, she put on her bonnet 
and cape, and saddling the old farm horse rode 
over to James’ store, She inquired for her hus- 
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band but they told her he hadn’t been there. Then 
she rode to the Peabody farm where he had 
Started to go to get the hay. Where was John? 
What had become of him? These were the ques- 
tions that beat themselves over and over into 
Matilda’s tired brain. Had she driven him away 
with her constant nagging and sharpness? If 
he would only come back, she’d try to be better 
to him. She went to all the farm-houses nearby 
and roused up the men folks and asked them to 
hunt for John. Huge bonfires were built and the 
men hunted the woods until daybreak, but no trace 
of John. Matilda, worn out with worry, returned 
home and threw herself on the bed and fell into a 
worried slumber. 

She awoke suddenly with the feeling that some 
one was in the room. It was broad daylight and 
she could smell the odor of frying bacon. She 
went into the next room—and—she sat down 
suddenly in a chair. There, bending over the 
fire, was John, a frying pan in one hand and 
some eggs in the other, looking as happy and 
cheerful’ asrever, 

“John,” whispered Matilda hoarsely. He 
looked up quickly and smiled. ‘‘Why,. Matilda,” 
he said, “I thought you were still asleep, and so 
I started to get breakfast.” 

“Where were vou, John, last night?” she in- 
quired, still bewildered. 

“Well,” replied John, laughing heartily, ‘“when 
I started after the hay it was awful hot, so when 
I got to the river I hitched the horses to a tree 
in the meader and took a swim. I felt just like 
goin’ to sleep after I came out so | laid down in 
the -hay to doze awhile. When I woke 
up it was broad daylight. 1 thought JI 
felt kinder stiff, but I got up and_ hurried 
to where I had hitched the horses, intend- 
ing to go after the hay. When | drove into town 


I noticed that all the stores were closed and sure ~ 


enough, the sun was only half up, and I declare if 
I hadn’t slept there all night!” 

Although John was safe, that incident was a 
lesson to Matilda and she didn’t nag at John as 
she did before—and John wondered why, 
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The Brass Chest 


By SHERMAN O. MAXWELL, 1921 


4 ICK! do you remember when we used 

# to mock those Italians swinging the 
pick back in Blighty?” 

“Yes, and they would swear at us 
in Italian,’’ replied Dick. 

“Well,’’ continued Fred, “I wish that I had 
one of those good American picks here to dig this 
dug-out, with instead of this combination frying 
pan and poker which they call an entrenching 
tool.” 

Dick Webster and Fred Norcross, two American 
boys, are fighting with the British forces in the 
first line trenches in France. At present they 
are engaged in enlarging their dug-out, which 
they are occupying with two other ‘‘Tommies.”’ 

Seaveeieneieitear nat the ‘C. O.’ is feeling 
uneasy about the actions of the Boches of late.’ 

“O, I don’t think it is much, you know, his 
two brothers ‘went west’ a few days ago when we 
went ‘over,’ and I suppose he is a little upset about 
ee 

“The German typewriters clicked a lot at us 
that day,”’ continued Dick, ‘‘I guess the ‘old man’ 
will be more cautious after this. Hey! what is this 
that I have struck? Come on, let’s dig it out; it 
looks like the end of a brass chest.” 

“Huh,” said Fred, “probably someone’s cas- 
Keine 

“No sir!”’ cried Dick, ‘‘it is a small chest, and 
look, a key attached to it.” 

After digging out the chest they find that the 
chest is very ancient and about two feet square. 
Just as Dick gets the key off the bugle blows as- 
sembly. They shove the box under a couple of 
blankets and jump to arms. 

“This looks serious, Fred. 
said about the ‘C. O.’ is right.”’ 

“Well, shake, Dick, I hope we come through 
this O. K. but you never can tell.” 

Dick and Fred get separated during the bat- 
tle. The Tommies are forced to give up their 
first and second line trenches before superior 
numbers. Dick receives a bayonet thrust through 
his right thigh while a bullet clips his left wrist. 
The Boches capture him and send him to the 
rear to recover from his wounds, so that they 
can make him work for them, After recovering 






I guess what you 


he is transported to the front lines. to work 
under a guard. He recognizes his own trench 
where he is sent, which is now held by the Ger- 
mans. 

He discovers that a German officer is occupy- 
ing his old dugout. Dick musters up his courage ° 
and goes into the dug-out where several officers 
are drinking and laughing. 

“Major sent me here to clean out the 
dug-out,’’ lied Dick, who wanted to see if the 
chest was there. One of the officers understood 
English and swore at Dick, telling him to get out 
or he. would kill him. Dick went out on the 
jump, followed by a heavy boot which luckily 
missed him. As Dick went out he noticed to his 
despair that the chest was nowhere in sight. 

To dig graves back of the lines with some other 
Tommies, Dick was later detailed. Upon passing 
an army wagon Dick noticed the end of the chest 
protruding out of the end. He noted the name 
of the officer and the number of the wagon which 
was painted on the side. 

While digging the graves Dick and several 
daring Tommies planned to escape that night by 
changing uniforms with the dead Germans whom 
they were burying. They succeeded in getting in- 
to the front line trenches and took refuge in an 
abandoned dug-out. When the watch was be- 
ing changed they broke across ‘‘No Man’s Land”’ 
for their own lines. 

Of the five who started three were shot down 
by the Huns before they had got half way across. 

Dick’s left shoulder was shattered, but he kept 
on stumbling and weak from loss of blood. The 
other man escaped with a scalp wound. Before 
reaching their lines the British sentries fired at 
them mistaking them for drunken Boches, before 
they answered the challenge. 

Great was the joy of Fred and his mates over 
the. teturns off Lick: Griésh oie. Goode work, 
matey,’ ‘‘You’re all right, Yank,’’ and many 
others pealed out as he was carried down a com- 
munication trench on a stretcher. 

After three weeks in the hospital and Blighty, 
he returned, always growing more curious about 
the brass chest. 

Shortly after his return, Fred burst into the 
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dug-out with a ‘Come on, dress up. The old 
man wants to see you. I am detailed as orderly 
and I was sent to get you.” 

‘Wants me? I haven’t done anything.” 

“Oh, I know it, but I think he wants to ques- 
tion you about what you saw in the German 
lines.’ 

After a lengthy cross examination, Dick was 
permitted to go. That night word was passed 
that they would go “over the top,” the next 
morning at 6.47. As Dick’s sector was right op- 
posite that of the Germans where he had been 
kept as a prisoner, he was more than anxious to 
go. Dick’s excellent information showed -that 
the Germans were very weak at this point. 

“Fred, I want you and the rest of the boys to 
help me get that box back if it is still there.” 

“All right, you just leave it to you Uncle Dud- 
ley,’’ replied Fred, who was oiling his rifle bolt. 

They went ‘‘over’’ at the appointed time and 
Dick’s information proved true. They took many 
prisoners, while Dick and his companions routed 
out the fat old Hun who had the box. 


Just 


AN ’18-A ENIGMA. DO YOU FIND YOUR- 
SELF IN IT? 


One fine day, Tom, son of a tall man who 
lived in Maynard, said to his friend, Sull, ‘I’ve an 
notion we’d enjoy a tramp through the woods. 

So donning their hats and coats they started 
down the back stairs, jubilantly. Not wishing to 
take the car to the outskirts of the city, they 
climbed the hill on foat and soon reached famous 
Sutt Cliff. ‘“‘Let’s take the road to the right,”’ said 
Tom, ‘though thé park o’ tall hemlocks.”’ 

They. hadn’t gone a furlong when they met 
two other men. ‘‘That’s Aran’s son and his uncle, 
Rueben Stein,’’ Sull explained. ‘‘Gee! how stern 
the old man is and how slowly the boy saunders 
along, por’ lad.”’ 

Then they went on their way, following the 
carol and callin’s of the birds and admiring the 
pretty herbs and copi-thorns. Suddenly Tom ex- 
claimed, “I am sure | heard a Bryant crack and 
I smell an awful odor 0’ powder. Guess I’ll find 
Sull.”” He was not long in doing so and found him 
with a crow lying in his say in a heap, te wing 
shot to a frizzle. 
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“I. guess you won’t throw any more boots at 
me, you old codger,”’ said Dick, as he jabbed him 
with his bayonet. 

They found the wagon with the box in it after 
a somewhat excited search. Dick produced the 
key, which he had kept in his possession all the 
time, and opened the chest. They beheld money 
and jewelry galore. It contained all kinds of 
ancient French money, while in the bottom was 
a girdle which bore, on a plate in front, the name 
“Joan of Arc.’’ The money dated back to the 
time of Joan of Arc, and the Hundred Years’ War, 
and some of it farther. They locked the chest 
again, and Dick sent it to a.bank in Paris to be 
kept for him. 

“Well, Fred, that was quite a treasure, after 
all, and if we come out of this little disagree- 
ment alive, we will be rich for life, for half of 
it is yours old fellow.” 


“There goes the bugle for ‘recall,’ and I guess 
that ‘mess’ will come in a few minutes for a good 
feedxs 


"18-A 


They tramped all afternoon and as dusk gath- 


ered and they grew tired, Tom said, “I feel as 
though it were time we were dinin’. Let’s re- 
turn to my humble oboyd.” 
And they did. 
ya 8 


Note of Farewell 


The Class of 1918-A are about to leave the 
Somerville High School for the larger school 
of life. “Here’s hoping that we shall always be 
a credit to our Alma Mater, and that in the pros- 
perous years to come, we may achieve something 
to her honor and glory. May prosperity forever 
go with her faculty, and may she, as now, ever 
be one of the leading high schools of our dear 
country. 


S. H. S. goodbye—we leave you with regret, 
we face an unknown future, but looking back on 
our high school career we give you thanks for the 
excellent training which you have given us, and 
we are confident that-success awaits us, if we live 
up to the ideals which you have inspired, 
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To the New Year 


As the old year bids adieu, 

New Year, turn I unto you, 

In your shadowed livery, 

Standing at the portals, free 

From the wrongs of the past years, 

Still undimmed by human tears, 

Yet o’erweighed by fancied fears, 
New Year, enter in! 


Shadowed are you by a dread, 
For our ancient hopes are dead; 
For our hearts are worn with grief. 
Can you bring to us relief? 
Can you heal our broken hearts? 
Heal the wound that fiercely smarts? 
As the aged year departs, 
New Year, enter in! 


WINTHROP H. ROOT, 1920-A 


The Modern Treasure 


By THEODORE A. CORLISS, 1919-B 


AT THREE o’clock, on the afternoon 


of Friday, November thirtieth, nine- 
2 teen hundred and seventeen, John 
WEN 3 Schneider and | left the farm at 

which we were staying, in Thorn- 
ton, New Hampshire, to hike to Woodstock, some 
three miles distant. 


The farm of which I speak is on the slope of 
Johnson Mountain and the nearest Post Office 
is at Woodstock. In order to reach this town one 
has to travel down seven hills and completely en- 
circle Baron Mountain. There hills are, in all 
probability, up to the New Hampshire standard of 
being steep and many an auto has failed to reach 
their summit. 





As there were about six inches of snow, some 
of which had been turned to ice, we reached the 
bottom of the hills in a comparatively short space 
of time, having slipped about half the way. After 
crossing a long, flat strip of road, on the banks 
of the Pemigewasset River, where the wind helped 
us along considerably, we passed through a large 
covered bridge which was as dark as midnight, 


excepting for a few thin, down-hearted-looking 
streaks of daylight admitted by the cracks in the 
boards. 

After crossing this bridge we reached the vil- 
lage and went directly to the general store to 
purchase a loaf of bread, and it was here that the 
treasure came in. 

As we were about to leave, Schneider’s eagle 
eye wandered to a barrel of perfectly white, pure, 
clean, granulated and much-adored sugar! On 
asking the price of it we were much astonished, 
in fact bewildered, to learn that it was only ten 
cents per pound. Think of it, a pound of that 
white, sweet sugar for ‘“‘two shining jitneys,”’ and 
one could have two and one-half pounds without 
any push, rush, or scramble! Wasn’t it wonder- 
ful? 

Upon weighting ourselves with that lucky loaf of 
bread and those five pounds of sugar, we set out 
for the Post Office, where we wrote and sent thir- 
ty-four post-cards in memory of the grand event. 

But this was truly too good to last! We found 
that darkness had settled on the scene and we 
were still three miles from home. Three miles 
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from home, on a dark night and seven hills to 
climb through the woods! Wasn’t it rather dan- 
gerous, considering the fact that we had treas- 
ure? 

Nevertheless, we started on our weary way by 
spilling ourselves, not the sugar, down a steep, 
icy staircase. After picking ourselves up and dis- 
covering, to our great relief that no sugar was 
lost, we continued to trudge homeward. 

The night was a dark as the bridge, the snow 
was as white as the sugar, and our eyes were ach- 
ing from the contrast. White Mountain nights 
are not the kind of moonless nights that we have 
- here in Somerville; they are, when moonless, so 
black that one cannot see an object that is a foot 
ahead of him. 

Because of this darkness, we could keep to the 


road, only by the feeling of the hardened snow 
under our feet. Thus we traveled three whole 
miles, up seven steep, slippery hills and through 
dark woods until we reached a neighboring farm- 
house. 

Here we left some mail and armed with a 
lantern went on our way home rejoicing. We had 
to pass through the midst of a thick forest, or 
walk half a mile farther on the road, so we chose 
the former. 

On our way through the woods, we saw tracks 
of many animals both wild and tame, but we were 
fortunate enough not to meet a bear. We ar- 
rived home at eight o’clock with the loaf of bread, 
mail, and the prized sugar. 

We had unexpectedly found one of the most 
valuable treasures of the time! 


An Exciting Contest 






ay) LOWLY the dawn came and with it 
MA 86a picture of complete desolation as 
y far as the eye could reach. Every 
bit of vegetation was gone from 
the land that had but a short time 
before been one of the earth’s most fruitful gar- 
dens. The walls of the houses in the village were 
shattered into fragments. Nothing remained of 
the trees which had so luxuriantly spread their 
tall tops and no twitter of birds came with the 
approaching day. Utter desolation! Utter lack 
of life of any kind it seemed until over that crater- 
like bit of earth, on the breeze that would once 
have carried the scent of fragrant wildflowers 
came the piercing shriek of a bursting shell, fired 
from the enemies’ trenches. 

“Word has just been received that Fred Davis, 
who was driving a truck of ammunition to the 
front line of artillery, has been killed. The truck 
cannot be left where it is. Who will volunteer 
to take it to the line?’’ asked Captain Light of 
his company of men. ‘There was a moment’s si- 
lence as through each man’s brain flashed the 
thought of the danger and of the loved ones at 
home. It would be almost impossible to reach 
the truck uninjured for bombs were beginning to 
fall thick and fast around it. And yet at any 
moment one of those very bombs might fall upon 


{ , ' By BLANCHE W. HARDING, 1918-B 


the load of ammunition and bring destruction 
to thousands. 

“T’Il go sir, said one of the men, Paul Harmon 
by name. He seemed hardly more than a boy 
in the growing light, yet taller than most of his 
companions. He was the one whom the Captain 
least expected to be willing to incur the danger, 
but he merely nodded his head as the volunteer 
began to move cautiously, noiselessly across the 
muddy ground on his hands and knees. His 
khaki uniform was nearly the color of the yellow 
mud, and water filled his tracks as he passed. ‘o 
each of those watching him the time seemed end- 
less, though in reality it was but a few short 
moments. 

“Fritz has seen him now. He’s done for!” ex- 
claimed one man as a shell exploded nearby and 
another dug a huge hole in the earth only a few 
feet from where Captain Light was standing. 

Still Harmon kept on, not heeding his surround- 
ings as he constantly drew nearer the truck. 
Through his mind flashed thoughts of his mother 
and sister and dear old dad with the numerous 
checks he had so kindly sent. He was but a few 
feet from the truck now and each man held his 
breath as he watched the contest between Harmon 
and the enemy. 

If he could keep on unseen until he had crept 
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over those last few feet, if he could start the truck 
quickly and get away from those shells! The 
gunners must have seen the car for not nearly as 
many shells were bursting elsewhere on the line 
as in that vicinity. If such good luck could con- 
tinue—but Harmon is rising to his feet in the 
shadow of the car, now he leaps to his seat, now 
the powerful engine begins to throb and quick as 
a flash with a turn of the wheel, the dangerous 
journey to the front line is begun. Around the 
curve in the road Harmon goes, driving like mad. 
Now his companions see him as the road turns 
and again he is lost to view. 

A tense strain holds speechless all who wit- 
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nessed the daring deed, thus far successful. No 
one speaks, but as the moments pass each looks 
expectantly down the road. Now the message is 
brought that the ammunition so badly needed has 
reached the front line and every man in the com- 
pany gives a sigh of relief to know that Paul Har- 
mon’s daring contest with fate has succeeded. 

As the men turned away, Captain Light said 
earnestly, ‘If Harmon comes. through, I shall 
recommend him to be decorated,’ and before 
many weeks had elapsed, for the volunteer did 
come through, a medal of honor adorned his 
khaki uniform which had become that of an of- 
ficer. 


Danny 


By EDWIN S. POWELL, 1919-B 


HOSE who have owned a faithful dog 
and have known his companionship 
through many a lonely winter’s night 
and on many a tramp over hill and 
dale know the sorrow at parting and 
at death, and the pangs of grief 
should that trusted one prove un- 

Often on lonely nights when I sit before 

the crackling fire with my pipe and caress the head 

of my own dog, an Irish Setter, I think of the story 
my father once told me of a dog my grandfather 
owned. 

When Dad was scarce twenty, he shouldered 
the responsibility of caring for his enfeebled old 
father. The old man had brought his young bride 
from Scotland and settled on a little farm in the 
hills of New England some hundred years ago. 
For many years the young couple were happy, 
but then sorrow crept into the little home. They 
lost three children, one by one. My father alone 
survived. The grieving parents aged rapidly and 





faithful. 


when at the age of forty-six grandfather lost his 


wife, the health of the prematurely-old man failed 
him and he declined rapidly. It was then that 
Dad, who had been away for three years, returned 
home to bless the last days of his dying father, 
and wrest a meager existence from the rocky soil 
of the farm. 

In these days of sorrow the old man turned for 
comfort and companionship to his Danny, a shep- 
herd dog of Scotch strain. It was touching to see 
him hold Danny’s head between his hands and 


pour into the dog’s sympathetic ear the grief that 
weighed his heart. When the weather permitted, 
grandfather went down to the fold to watch Dan- 
ny drive in the little flock of thirty sheep. The 
dog was the apple of his eye. He would stand 
and smile and applaud the dog’s quickness and 
cleverness in handling the sheep. And when they 
were all safely in the fold and carefully counted, 
he would bestow words of love and pats on Dan- 
ny as the dog romped and barked at his feet. 
All went well through a pleasant summer, but 
in October, when the nights became frosty and 
the leaves began to fall, there came a tempter 
who caused the downfall and death of Danny and 
indirectly the death of Danny’s master. 

One day, about noon, a strange dog of a mon- 
grel breed, trotted across the sheep pasture and at 
a respectful distance from the house squatted. on 
his haunches and regarded the inhabitants intent- 
ly with his tongue lolling from the side of his 
mouth. Danny barked at him furiously, but did 
not venture from the house. After a few minutes 
the stranger trotted away. Danny seemed uneasy 
all the afternoon. He stood and listened intently 
and sniffed the air and whined softly. This was 
not strange. There were few dogs in the neigh- 
borhood and Danny had not seen one of his 
kind in many weeks. In a few days the strange 
dog again appeared. This time, unknown to his 
masters, Danny struck up a friendship with the 
stranger and every day he would disappear for 
a short time, but his absence was not noticed, 
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One day a week later, a neighbor passing by 
reported that one of his sheep had been killed. 
The carcass had been dreadfully mauled and then 
left. There were four killed that week, but no- 
body had seen the marauder. Finally a committee 
of men who had suffered loss at the hands of 
the unknown killer, hired Dad to hunt the menace 
down. He took his rifle and each day visited the 
different flocks of sheep in hopes of surprising 
the marauder. For some reason grandfather’s 
sheep were untouched. Father was greatly per- 
plexed by this. Why should their sheep be im- 
mune while others lost several each week? In all 
this time it was not noticed that Danny was leav- 
ing home for a little while each day, sometimes 
at night, sometimes during daylight. It was not 
noticed that his tail drooped and his eyes took 
on a guilty expression. Somehow he was above 
suspicion, and Dad thoroughly trusted him. It 
was the strange dog that he had seen over a 
week before that was fixed in Dad’s mind, either 
the strange dog or wild-cats. 

On that fateful day, when a dog paid the su- 
preme penalty for his misdeeds, my father lying in 
a thicket, watched his neighbor’s flock. It was 
dusk and the sheep were fast becoming indis- 
tinguishable in the settling night. Suddenly there 
was a commotion among them. They scattered 
in all directions and their terrified bleats added to 
the confusion. As the flock swept away, my 
father, who had jumped to his feet, saw a sheep 
struggling on the ground, beneath the tearing jaws 
of two growling, fighting dogs. All unsuspecting, 
Dad took careful aim and fired. It was a good 
shot. He heard the impact of the bullet as it 
sprawled one killer over the carcass of its victim. 
The other fled. Dad was reloading so he did not 
recognize the dog until he had squatted down and 
rolled the body over. Then his heart stood still, 
he turned deathly white. It was Danny. In a 
minute he recovered somewhat and examined the 
body for the bullet wound. The bullet had passed 
through both shoulders. 

Something must be done and quickly. It would 
not do to have grandfather find out that Danny 
was a sheep-killer because in the old man’s weak- 
ened condition it would mean his death. Dad de- 
cided to hide the carcass for the meantime and 
then bury it at the first opportunity. He removed 
the identification collar from the dog’s bloody 
neck, carried him some distance from the scene 
of his crime, and then carefully hid him under 4 
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pile of brush. Dad went hesitatingly home. 
What would happen when grandfather missed his 
Danny, the joy of his sorrow-ridden life? 

As Dad opened the door the old Scotchman 
rose tottering from his chair. His face looked 
worried. His boy had been out later than usual. 
Dad avoided his father’s eyes. Yes, he had seen 
the killer, had shot at him but missed. Grand- 
father paused a minute, he seemed uneasy. Had 
Dad seen Danny? No, what was that? 
They both looked at the floor. There lay Danny’s 
blood-stained collar where it had fallen from 
Dad’s pocket. Grandfather paled, swayed and 
collapsed into my father’s arms. He was dead. 





AS OTHERS SEE US 


The Radiator—We are glad to welcome you to 
our exchange list this year. Your stories are full 
of interest; you have an excellent class notes sec- 


tion, and your editorials are good. 
“THE POWDER HORN”’—POWDER POINT ACADEMY. 


The Radiator—Your cover design is wonderful. 
Your material is most delightfully arranged. A 


few more cuts and your paper will be unsurpassed. 
“THE BLUE BIRD’—JULIA RICHMOND SCHOOL. 


The Radiator—Your cover design for the 
Thanksgiving number is exceptionally fine. Your 
department headings show up your paper to ad- 


vantage. 
“THE GLEANER’’—PAWTUCKET HIGH SCHOOKI 


The Radiator is our idea of a real paper. Every 
department of this magazine is complete, and the 


editorials are exceptionally well written. 
“THE NOBLEMAN’’—NOBLE AND GREENOUGH SCHOO. 


The Radiator—The cover design of your Octo- 
ber Radiator is extremely well done. Your cuts 


are also very good. 
“THE CAMBRIDGE REVIEW’’—CAMBRIDGE HIGH. 


The Radiator—Your magazine is very good 
indeed. Some good comments in your exchange 


department. 
“THE CLARION’’—ARLINGTON HIGH SCHOOL. 


The Radiator—This magazine is well developed 
in all departments. It seems to have the proper 
proportion of ‘‘bouquet and hammer,” 
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Again old Father Time shakes his finger at us. 
What have we accomplished in the year just 
past? While time rolls merrily onward what are 
we doing? To look out upon three hundred and 
sixty-five days well spent is a source of satisfac- 
tion; but a year misused in youth brings sighs 
and tears in age. 


* ok * ck & 


Best wishes to the Class of 1918-A! Almost 
before we have realized it, the time for your de- 
parture has arrived, and our associations as school 
mates are about to be terminated. Your little group 
should be the happier on its “last day” that it has 
weathered so successfully the changes that have 
transpired in the school since your entrance, and 
which have sadly reduced your numbers or scat- 
tered your members into other class groups. Your 
class is the smallest, with perhaps one exception, 
that has left the Somerville High School for 
many years. 

For each of you, wherever succeeding years 
may take you, the RADIATOR wishes prosperity, 
happiness and plenty. There may be wise pre- 
cepts in class mottoes, there are often inspiring 
sentiments in class poems, but greatest of all we 
carry from our school is our training. As you 
go forth into the world with this equipment, mav 
you endeavor to make the world better for your 
having been in it. 


*k oe Kk Kk 


Fifteen years ago, the Editor of the RADIA- 
TOR observed that ‘‘in ancient times, the standard 
of a man’s wealth was cattle; in recent times 
it has been gold; but now it is coal.’”’ Hardly 
could he have appreciated how much more ap- 
plicable this statement would be in 1918 than in 
4903! Of course we realize that conditions then 


were severely acute since the country was infested 
with all manner. of labor trouble which entirely 
blocked the production of coal, and during which 


the miners themselves became law _ breakers. 
Perilous though the situation then was, the coal 
famine of this season has) completely overshad- 
owed it. 

Such pitiful scenes as were witnessed at the 
local fuel yards will probably never be forgotten. 
Women with drawn faces, gaunt and careworn, 
mothers with suffering children at their sides, boys 
and girls, all, scantily clothed, shivering and chat- 
tering, stood in line for hours in the intense cold 
to receive for their patience only a few pounds 
of coal or a few sticks of wood. We can hardly 
imagine the great suffering endured by many of 
the families in the poorer tenement districts during 
the past month. 

When it becomes necessary to shut down 
schools, churches, libraries, and other public build- 
ings that munition plants, and ocean transporta- 
tion may have the fuel, the situation is indeed 
serious. Dark though the outlook is, we have 
the promise of early relief. Despite the fact that 
the winter thus far has been more severe than 
usual, we hope for an early spring and April sun- 
shine. We are in a cruel war for a noble purpose. 
—to make the world safe for Democracy—and 
we must endure many privations to advance this 
great cause. 


*k * KF K 


It is pleasing to learn that the Somerville High 
School is a pioneer among high schools in the 
work of organized war relief. The interest and 
enthusiasm with which the pupils have assisted 
the Students’ Council in organizing the Somerville 
High School Patriotic Association is a credit to 
the school, While the aims and intentions of the 
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organization are not yet fully developed, we feel 
that here is an enterprise worth pushing, and 
which deserves our hearty support. The idea of 
enlisting each student as a member is certainly 
unique and in complete harmony with the mar- 
tial spirit of the times, and we are welcoming the 
day when we shall all be pressed into the ser- 
vice of one or more of the various branches of the 
organization. 


In a recent article appearing in a current peri- 
odical, a noted astrologer of the day explained 
how the Earth, preceded by the planet Mars, is 
about to pass into a new sign of the Zodiac. This 
passing is to be marked by a Universal War which 
will do away with the old order of things, and 
“make a new heaven and a new earth.” 

Imperialism, kings, pomp, gold commercialism 
are to be of the past, and the brotherhood of 
man, a new government, and a new religion are 
to take their place. We are to conquer the air, as 
under the present sign we have conquered the sea. 
As it takes about two thousand years for the 
Earth to pass from under one sign of the Zodiac 
to the next, we will never know whether the 
prophecy foretold by the stars will be fulfilled or 
not. 

But have we not made a good beginning? At 
present, nearly all the nations on the Earth are 
participating in the greatest war in history. One 
side seeks the domination of the world; the other, 
the freedom of all peoples. Among the latter 
are to be found believers in all religions, and as 
they live and fight, sided by side, race, color, and 
creed are forgotten. They only remember that 
they are brothers fighting for one great cause. 

In the past few years, we have made great 
strides in the mastery of space. Already we are 
making plans for the future when the ships of the 
air will be even greater agents of transportation 
and travel than those on land and sea. If in 
the future there should arise a great teacher 
of a new school, would it be at all strange if 
he should be found in our own country? Just 
as in other world crises of years long past, 
great teachers have sprung from the ranks 
in the orient, may it be that the more advanced 
culture of the occident will bear those of the 
future, for all eyes are turned on this great melt- 
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ing-pot of civilization, now a supreme factor in the 
fulfillinfi of the prophecy foretold by the stars. 


The March RADIATOR, according to the cus- 
tom-of past years, will be the annual Alumni num- 
ber. We trust the alumni will take a personal 
interest in this, and help it along as much as it 
is in their power. The advice and counsel of our 
graduates will surely meet with favor, and the 
advantage of their greater experience and train- 
ing should make their contributions of greater 
merit. 


* ok £ K 


Girls—come out for the basket ball teams! 
This is a new idea of having class teams and must 
be supported by all in order to be a success. They 
are planning to have, later, interclass games which 
are destined to prove very popular. Besides the 
good times to be had from these games there is 
always physical development. Since the Girls’ 
Athletic Association have been good enough to 
obtain for us basket ball with the efficient coaches 
from Sargent, the best way to show our apprecia- 
tion is by supporting it. 


THE ENGLISH CLUB 


The December meeting of the English Club, 
Wednesday, December 19, was opened by its 
President, Mr. Parke Appel. The program in- 
cluded a reading by Miss Elizabeth Baxter, and a 
selection from ‘“‘The Birds’ Christmas Carol,”’ giv- 
en in a most delightful manner by Miss Madeline 
Kelly. Miss Winona Stevens sang two Christmas 
carols and four members of the Girls’ Glee Club 
also sang carols. Miss Mildred Pestell read an 
original poem entitled, ‘“‘A New Year’s Reverie.” 

After the entertainment, refreshments and 
dancing were enjoyed by all. Miss Ruth Berg- 
gun was chairman of the refreshment committee 
and Misses Blanche Harding and Lucile Prior acted 
as ushers. 


The Caller: “Smith and Banks have employed 
me to collect the bill you owe them.”’ 

The Impecunious One: ‘‘You are to be con- 
gratulated, sir, in obtaining a permanent posi- 
tion.” —Ex. 
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"18-A 


John B. Carr, Editor. 
Charles Frizzell, Assistant Editor. 


The Class of 1918-A extends its sympathy to 
Miss Aaronsson, who is at present confined to 
the Frost Hospital, with acute appendicitis. 


Heard in English. 


Crowley: ‘‘He had blue eyes and light hair and 
was therefore very handsome.”’ 


Parker and Frizzell are at present engaged in 
the Economy Grocery Store in Chelsea Square. 


Our dancing instructor—Signor Amos Coates. 

Discovered by Tolman: ‘‘Why can’t we use 
fireless heaters in the same way as fireless cook- 
ers?”’ Who will enlighten little Georgie? 


The writer of the song, ‘“‘Keep the Home Fires 


Burning,” evidently did not expect the coal 
shortage. 


The 4th year Salesmanship Class is endeavor- 
ing to see that every graduating member has a 
position upon graduation. 


C—l—s is coritemplating taking a_ special 
course in Traffic Management, to qualify for a 
position in the American Express. 


Look natural now, and smile. Then a foolish 
grin spreads over our faces, the camera records it, 


and we go to the ages imagining that is how we 
look. 


As before noted in this column, Shattuck is 
thinking seriously of enlistment after graduation, 


and Bryant is already enrolled in the Medical De- 
partment of the Naval Reserve. 

Speaking of the power of imagination, the 
teacher asked, ‘‘What will carry one over the seas 
without cost to one’s self ?”’ 

Shattuck: ‘‘An army transport.” 

In a class of 37 members, there is owned 
$2,000 worth of Liberty Bonds. 

Senior Night—February 1. 

Sutclittes “I’m “exempt. 

Collins: ‘From what.”’ 

Sutcliffe: ‘From the income tax.” 

Lappin, our well paper salesman, was asked 
about business and replied: ‘‘If I don’t sell some- 
thing soon, the firm will charge me for my board.”’ 


Hill wrote—Lamb’s dissertation on Roast Tur- 
key—and on being questioned, said, ‘‘Well, tur- 
key tastes better than pig.” 


Carr: ‘] worked on-a trucketaees 
Mr. H—y—rd: ‘‘Auto truck farm?” 


Teacher: ‘‘Who was the English author who 
would not go to school. ?” 
Crowley: -“‘Horatio Alger? ines 


Tom McGrath is employed at present as a 
chauffeur by the Manhattan Laundry Company. 


Dave Hill is not a “model” president. (Defini- 
tion of model). Small imitation of the real thing. 
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Squantum will not lack men if Carr, Frizzell 
and Coates have their way. 

George Tolman worked during the vacation 
in the Charles D. Forster Tea and Coffee Ware- 
house. . 

Our former classmate, Vanda Cappuchio, is 
employed as a stenographer by the Sprague- 
Hathaway Company. 


Miss Anna Pearson, formerly of 1918-A, is 


studying at Boston University. 

Miss Fenton: ‘Say Dave, how do you spell 
Oclaig?” 

Dave Hill: ‘“‘Her name is not Claire.”’ 

Favorite sayings in 206: 

Carr: ‘Here is your tardiness slip.” 

Sullivan: ‘‘Where’s your note.” 

To all ‘‘Close the door.”’ 

Pollard: ‘‘I have a beastly cold.” 

Collins: ‘Did you go without your monocle?”’ 

Pollard: ‘‘No, I went down to Coates’s house 
last evening and his dog persisted in wagging his 
tail and creating a draft. 

Helen Hamilton is studying at Posse School. 

Freddy: ‘I never heard of prize-fighters ever 
going to war.” 

Anna: ‘“‘Why, didn’t you ever hear of the 
Boxer revolution?’’ (First laugh, then look up 
- this phrase and you will learn about the Society 
of the Celestial Fists). 

Eugene Sullivan is working in the Armstrong 
Train Service Company. 

Pa wonders if Charlotte. Russé was 
named after Charlotte a Russian. 


Shattuck is going to join the Coast Artillery. He 
just bought a new double runner. 


206 looks like a picture gallery. The words 
on everybody’s lips are, ‘Have you got your pic- 
tures yet?” 


All we do whether good or bad, 

When out in the world we stray; 
We’ll never be aught but mighty glad, 
We belonged to Eighteen A, 


"18-B 
Chester A. Moore, Editor. 
Frederick W. Noyes, Assistant Editor. 


Theyawere sent 1orthe. Ys Me. Go Ae 
My coffee is sweetless, 
The barrooms are treatless, 
Each day I grow poorer, but wiser, 
My socks getting feetless, 
My pants almost seatless, 
And all because of the Kaiser. 
Anonymous. 


We hear that several of the Tech Division in- 
tend to take the preliminary Annapolis examina- 
tions. Good luck to you, boys. We hope that 
all the vacancies may be filled by Somerville boys. 


D—rk: “I know a man who wrote a thousand 
words on a postcard.” 

R—s—b—d: ‘‘That’s nothing. There’s Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. He’s the only man in the 
world who ever wrote a whole book on a silver 
dollar.”’ 


D—rk—, telling the story of his new job said: 
“T had been working in the new place about a 
week when one day the proprietor told me to 
come and see him. Then he said that there was 
something about me that he liked—.” 

N—wt—n, interrupting: ‘So I suppose he 
took it away from you?” 


*19-A 
Floy! L. Drake, Editor. 
Edna Tuttle, Assistant Editor. 


Quoth Melba: 
Break! break! break! 
No, not the waves of the sea, 
But the New Year’s resolutions 
Which were foolishly made by me. 


“Yes, I’ve circled the world of literature,”’ said 
Miss J—bs, ‘I’ve read ‘Christopher North,’ 
‘Caleb West,’ ‘Dorothy South,’ and now I’m read- 

ing ‘East Lynne,’ ” | 
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Miss Durn—g_ believes that the stories of 
Hiawatha’s fishing were fish stories. 


“Blessed is he who hath no exams to take, 
for he can sleep o’ nights.” 


Room 326 is Stack, Fuller, Pride. 
Wanted: Moore, Coyne (coin). 


Miss Woodward: Every room on the third floor 
east building was in the physical training contest 
until they dwindled down at the semi-finals, and 
only one room was left, Room 326. 


_ Mr. Pearson to class who are supposed to be 
studying history: ‘‘Don’t sit there looking at 
nothing.”” A great deal of laughter is heard 
among the pupils. 

Mr. P.: ‘Well, you weren’t looking at me when 
I said it, you were looking at each other.” 


"19-B | 
Stearns Whitney, Editor. 
Kendall Reed, Assistant Editor. 


Room 211 has joined the Red Cross as a room. 


At recess: 
Miss H—Il: ‘That cake is’ awfully good. | 
wish you would give me the definition for it.” 


Lunches will be served in the rear of 211 during 
the short recess, anything from soup to nuts. 


The Misses Decker, Horrill, Nowell, Walsh, 
Springer, Clark, Canavan, Briggs, and Barnes a!l 
helped do their bit by working at the Armory 
during vacation. They are from 210. 


“What is the time of the Mycenean Age.” 
McGee: ‘Twenty-four hours.” 


19-B boasts of the Boys’ Physical Training 
Championship. Congratulations Treat and Estey. 
school book; “I don’t care if I never find it.” 


For the penmanship class: 
To be a writer fine, 
You need a deal of pains. 
Criticise your: every line, 
And mix. your ink with brains. 


Did you make a resolution to stay in nights 
and get your home lessons? Keep it. 


Are you studying for any of these degrees? 
A. B. Accumulation of Books. 

D. D. Discounts of Deposits. 

M. D. Money Demon. 

R. S. A. Receiver of Surplus Assets. 


Member of ‘‘Pupils’ Union’: “I’d ought to get 
PAs rerio, 

Second member: “Why?” 

First member: ‘“‘Oh, I worked overtime a few 
nights studying my lessons.” 


Miss D—-c—e wishes to be the leading lady at 
Miss S— wedding. What is that, bride or maid of 
honor? 


Teacher: ‘‘What foods are the American peo- 
ple requested to save? ”’ 

Class: ‘Wheat, meat, fate 
OAD econ la 


(voice in the 


Heard in English: 


C—k—r (speaking of English poets): ‘“Bry- 
on, Kelly, and Sheets.” 


°20-A 
Winthrop H. Root, Editor. 
Lloyd E. Smith, Assistant Editor. 


Heard in Geometry: 

Teacher (after vacation with no assigned les- 
son): ‘‘S—h, what are we going to do today?” 

S—h: ‘“‘Nothing.’’ But ‘unfortunately, it did 
not turn out that way. 


Teacher in history: ‘“Who was Alexander? ” 
L—dg—n: ‘‘Pitcher for the Philadelphia Na- 
tionals,” 
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The other night Fitzpatrick had a terrible 
dream. He saw a ghost in his room saying: “Am 
Ialone? AmI| alone?’’ Fitz answered: ‘‘No, but 
you will be just as soon as I can get dressed? ”’ 


Webster is now out of date. The proof is 
modern spelling illustrated in the English classes. 
eremre some specimens: ‘‘Croutches.” *‘Issac.” 
‘‘Arrouses.”’ 


Read Radiator 


Radiator radiates radiant, rousing, right, read- 
able, rare, reaching, real, reasonable, rewarding, 
romantic, recompensing, reconciling, recreative, 
refined, refreshing, regular, relishable, reliable, re- 
markable, reputable, reserved, respectable, ryth- 
mic, reading. 


Evidently Hughes did not make a resolution for 
getting to school on time. 


C—ey: ‘Pluto was an Athenian philosopher in 
(yeecen A is not U; Johnny. 


Some recent gems of translation are as follows: 
Sieew iieeoinemnere yesterday.” “The boy ran 
through the table.” ‘He has swam over the 
tiver.”’ ‘The birds flowed over the river.”’ 


°20-B 
James Murray, Editor. 
Warren Prescott, Assistant Editor. 


Not every class is quite so bright 
As 1920-B, 

Why, some stay up ’most all the night, 
To learn their A. B. C.s. (in German). 


For the latest ideas in hair-dressing apply to 
Miss Caswell, Room 205. Children’s styles 
recommended especially by Miss Ford. 


East Building, we should like to hear from 
you. 


Sophomores, see what a small column we 
have! Why don’t you get busy and help make it 
better, 
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Margaret Nolan, Editor. 


Mary Ranton in a class room was looking very 
distressed when the teacher asked: ‘‘Miss Ranton, 
what is the matter? ”’ 

“I can’t get in my inkwell.” 
might have better success). 


(Eat less, you 


Room 113 is represented in the “‘Boys’ Glee 
Club” by Maxwell, Stern, Corliss, Ashton, Barru- 
fauldi. 


“ Room 113 regrets most sincerely the loss of 
one of its most patriotic and loyal members,. 
Charles Higgins. 


Another record for 113. 100 per cent. mem- 
bership in the ‘‘S. H. S. Patriotic Association.” 


“If nonsense were a virtue, then H—m—n 
would be a hero. (As he was in 214, 4th period, 
Friday). 


If you think you’re humorous, 
Or just a little comical, 

Don’t keep your wit for your own class, 
Or be too economical. 


(Van Umerson to Coyne) : 

“Gee, is your brother on the football team? ”’ 

The proud freshman: ‘You bet.” 

“What position does he play?” 

“I am not sure, but I think he is one of the 
drawbacks.” 


To the Girls: 

We want the Freshmen to have a good team 
in basketball. It is great fun and we have a won- 
derful coach, Miss Heath, from Sargent’s School. 
Get into it before it is too late. Practice every 
Wednesday. If you come once you will never 
stay away. 
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The Blue and Gold—Malden High School, Mal- 
den, Mass. Your class notes are very interesting. 
If you had a few more stories, don’t you think it 
would improve your paper? 

The Powder Horn—Powder Point School, 
Duxbury, Mass. To be sure you have an Ex- 
change Column, but don’t you think you could 
comment on all the exchanges rather than mere- 
ly give the addresses? Your humorous editor 
does very good work, he gives ‘‘pep”’ to your pa- 
per. 

The Megaphone—Dean Academy, Franklin, 
Mass. The Radiator is glad to welcome another 
issue of you interesting paper. Your Roll of Honor 
deserves honorable mention, it is a credit to you. 

The Pinkerton Annual—Derry, N. H. Your 
group photographs are excellent. We were glad 
to see, if only a photograph, our own old instruc- 
tor, Mr. Poor . We congratulate you on having 
him. 

The Crescent—New. Haven High School, New 
Haven, Conn. Such editorials as yours on 
“Christmas Spirit’? are seldom found in high 
school magazines. Your stories are good and 
cuts very clear. 

Endfield Echo—Endfield High School, Thom- 
sonville, Conn. An interesting magazine. The 
poem, “Twilight,” is good. 

Eltrurian—Haverhill High School, Haverhill, 
Mass. Your story, ‘‘Mike,” in the November num- 
ber is clever. Your department on ‘‘Books”’ is 
excellent and one which other magazines might 
well copy. 

Argus—Gardner High School, Gardner, Mass. 
Your November cover design is artistic and pa- 
triotic, 


Brocktonia—Brockton High School, Brockton, 
Mass., is an exceptionally fine paper. Your story, 
‘“‘The Slacker,’’ was especially interesting. Your 
Exchange Column is well arranged and original. 


Grotonian—Groton School, Groton, Mass. 
Your cover design is most attractive. More cuts 
such as headings to departments would be an 
improvement. 

Cambridge Review—Cambridge High School, 
Cambridge. An excellent magazine. A few cuts 
might improve it, otherwise it would be hard to 
criticise. 

Arlington High Clarion—Arlington, Mass. 
Your December number is very interesting. Your 
Military Department is the best among our ex- 
changes. 


The Tradesman—High School of Commerce, 
Boston. Your fault, like many others, seems to 
be lack of cuts. Your page of cartoons is good 
and your editorials excellent. 


Bulletin—Lawrence High School, Lawrence, 
Mass. You are very welcome in our exchange 
list. Yours is a well arranged, interesting paper. 

Tattler—Nashua High School, Nashua, N. H. 
Why not criticise a little in your exchange coi- 
umn? You have a very good joke column and 
your cuts are many and fine. 


The Freshman grins, 
The Sophomore blows, _ 
The Junior growls, 
The Senior Knows.—Ex. 
‘Are you Hungary-Austria? ”’ 
“Ves solani: 
“Well, Russia long there, and I’ll Fiji with Tur- 
key.” —Ex, 
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1917. 

Arthur Gorham has enlisted in the U. S. Signal 
Corps and is stationed at the University of Ver- 
mont. 

Ruth Runyan is employed in Filene’s. 

Eleanor Libby is employed in the Charles River 
Hrust.Go. 

Elaine Duhig is employed in Boston. 

1916 

Ross Shepardson has enlisted in the navy and 
is stationed at Newport. 

Samuel Baker is a sophomore at Tufts Engi- 
neering School. 

1915 

Carita Hunter is a Junior at Simmons. 

Florence Dalton is working at the Boston Tele- 
phone Exchange. 

Ernest Stockwell is president of the Freshman 
Class at Tech. 

James Pratt has enlisted in the Navy and is 
stationed at Newport. 

Doris Hazeltine is employed in the office of 
the Reversible Collar Co., on Milk street. 

Olive Foster is a Sophomore at the Framing- 
ham Normal School. 

Lilla J. Hines is employed at the Local Ex- 
emption Board for Division 3, Somerville. 

Margaret Campbell is working for the National 
Council of Defense in Washington, D. C. 

Myrton Evans is a Junior at M. A. C. Mr. 
Evans is a leader in the musical circles at the 
college. 

1914 

Phillip B. Lewis has enlisted in the Aviation 

Corps. 


Vivian J. Morse is a secretary in the office 
of the Public Library. 


ES 


Marion Roberts is employed with the Edison 
Light Co. 

Margaret Durkee is a Senior at Jackson. 

1913 
Harold D. Rice is a Senior at Tufts. 
1912 

Elva M. Cribby is a-stenographer in the State 
Board of Labor and Industries. 

Erling E. Doane (‘‘Dinger’’) is employed as a 
government munition inspector in Phila- 
delphia district. 

Doris Fitch is employed in the Shawmut Bank. 

1910 

Perley A. Rice, Tufts ’14, is at the Ground 
Officers’ Training Camp at San Antonio, Texas. 

Theodora C. Moore is employed at the Locai | 
Exemption Board for Division 3, Somerville. 

Ruth E. Hunter is employed as clerk with Park 
& Pollard Co., Boston. 

Stanley R. Kingman has entered a partnership 
with E. H. Kingman in the Fruit and Produce 
Exchange. 

Susan W. Curtis is taking a course at Boston 
University. 

Sergeant Stewart. Foster, S. E. H. 710, M; A. C. 
14, is in France with the 101st Medical Corps. 

1905 

Myrtle Mi-Lunt-S, Ls Ha’05; Putts “09. is an- 
structor of English and Elocution at the High 
School in Lakewood, New Jersey. 

1903 

Walter lasStevens, Jr, Sul. He’ oseaiatisvo7, 
manages the largest garage and service station in 
Waverley. 

1898 


Malcolm E. Sturtevant, S. L. H. S., has been 
appointed an associate justice of Somerville Court. 
He is a member of the Somerville Legal Advisory 
Board and the Middlesex Bar Association. 
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GIRLS! 


A chance at last to win.your school letter or 
class numeral! The Girls’ Athletic Association 
has secured a coach from the Sargent School for 
each class in the High School. These coaches are 
organizing basketball teams, which they are also 
instructing. The plan is to have four teams: first, 
second, third and fourth, for each class. From 
these four teams a class team will be selected, and 
from each of the four class teams a school team. 

The Winchester High School has a team that 
wins games from the Sargent School. Surely, if 
the Winchester girls can have a winning basketball 
team, the girls of the Somerville High School 
can! Let us make the Sargent girls speak of us 
with the same enthusiasm with which they speak 
of the Winchester High School girls! 

The girls have organized a record debating 
team, why can’t we have a record basketball 
team? 

If you have played basketball and would like 
to play it again, here is your chance. If you do 
not know the game, the coaches from Sargent are 
here to teach you. It is for you, girls, who are 
the best leaders, to push this enterprise. What 
do you think about it? Come, girls, show your 
school spirit! It’s the only chance for you to 
win a letter or numeral. It takes only two hours 
a week, and basketball is a sport from which you 
will derive much pleasure. Get behind those who 
are trying to make this a success! Let’s show a 
true spirit and interest in the game, not only by 
talking about it, but by coming out and playing, 
and by being ‘‘right there with the goods” when 
called upon! 


Class of 1918-A Directory 


17 Jaques Street. 
15 Belknap Street. 
9 Hillside Park. 


Aronson, Sophia, 
Baxter, Elizabeth M., 
Boyd, Helen A., 


Furlong, Adelaide, 
Johnson, Ruth E.., 
Locke, Myrtle L., 
Maynard, Esther W., 
Ravagni, Tina A., 


Rubenstein, Lillian E., 


Saunders, Mildred V., 


Stern, Louise B., 
Thompson, Margaret M., 


Wright, Anna M., 
Bryant, Fred S., 
Garr Jonnie: 
Coates, Amos S., 
Collins, Edwin P., 
Crowley, Joseph G., 
Frizzell, Charles D., 
Hill, David H.., 
Lappin, Albert, 
McGrath, Thomas J., 
Nye, Russell V. B., 
Parker, Channing L., 


85 Monroe Street. 
74-A Fremont Street. 
27 Park Street. 

113 Highland Avenue. 
36 Belmont Street. 

33 Highland Road. 
75 Lowden Avenue. 
23 Granite Street. 

86 Prichard Avenue. 
29 Sycamore Street. 
190 School Street. 
272 Beacon Street. 
62 Partridge Avenue. 
64 Vine Street. 

5 Windsor Road. 

71 Albion Street. 

6 Highland Avenue. 
113 Josephine Avenue. 
14 Knapp Street. 

51 Cedar Street. 

29 Josephine Avenue. 


Sutcliffe, Laurence F., 


Carroll, Ethel M., 
Coaker, Anna W., 
Copithorne, Helen E., 
Dinan, Helen C., 
Dunning, Dorothy M., 
Ellis, Ruth L., 


Fenton, Margaret O., 


Filadoro, Mary E., 
Foote, Lillian A., 


81 Wheatland Street. 
76 Curtis Street. 

81 School Street. 

53 Bromfield Road. 
45 Conwell Avenue. 
161 Orchard Street. 
32 Ossipee Road. 
518 Medford Street. 
3 Avon Street. 


Pollard, Maurice C., 
Shattuck, Rodney H.., 
Sullivan, Eugene F., 


1091 Broadway 

39 Cedar Street. 

39 Church Street. 
236 Highland Avenue. 
Tolman, George D., 3. Union Street. 


Chauffeur: ‘‘My Lord, your car waits with- 
out.” 

Adjutant Adams: ‘‘Without what?” 

Chauffeur: ‘Without gasoline.”—Ex. 


Break, break, break, on thy cold stones, O sea, 
But I’ll bet you could break for forty years, 
And not be as broke as me.—Ex. 


My sister’s gone to the West Indies. 
Jamaica? 
No—she wanted to go.—Ex. 





On account of the extreme gravity of the 
coal situation, the Junior High Schools have re- 
mained closed throughout January; therefore they 
have contributed no material for the January 
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PROF. LUSK OF.CORNELL SAYS: 


‘‘Do not buy meat until you have 
bought three quarts of milk.’’ 





ESTABLISHED 1846 


The liberal use of Hood’s Milk in your 
home will reduce the cost of living. 


USE AT LEAST A QUART A DAY 


Every sanitary precaution known to modern science, 
including Perfect Pasteurization, safeguards 


HOOD'’S MILK 


Use More of It 


























ADULT CLASS Every Wednesday. 


CHILDREN’S CLASS every Saturday. 


HIGH SCHOOL CLASS Every Friday. 


DANCING 


Heinemann House 


Academies 


ANTHOINE HALL 
136 School Street, Somerville 


Open night 


once a month. 


Social every Satur- 


day; special features. Party every holiday night. 


LET US SEND YOU ONE 
OF OUR CATALOGUES... 

















CLASS PINS 


3 
nies ararecen 

Bleeds ( ART APPLIED 
FRATERNITY TCOEMBLEMS 


JEWELRY ADDRESS BOX 


DORRET Yor b0si2" 


LENA HEATHER WOOD 
Reader Teacher Coach 


SPECIAL RATES TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
WRITE FOR APPOINTMENT 





81 Thurston Street - - - . Winter Hill 


Howard B. Burlingame 
PRIVATE TUTOR 


In Languages and Mathematics 


Pupils Prepared for Any College or Professional Schoo 
Pupils Backward in Their Studies or School Work Assisted 


33 DAY STREET WEST SOMERVILLE 
Telephone Someryille 248-2 


/ 14 GREENVILLE STREET 





“RALPH SMALLEY 
TEACHER OF 
Cello, Violin, Piano, Harmony 


Formerly with Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Instructor at Wellesley College 


TELEPHONE 


SIDEBOTTOM BROTHERS 


Printing and Engraving 


168 SCHOOL STREET, SOMERVILLE 


Telephone Connection 


FAVORS 


For Holiday, Halloween or Dancing Parties at 


FIELD, the Caterer’s 


Somerville 2209-M DAVIS SQUARE 


Pearson’s Perfect Pictures 


ODD FELLOWS HALL, WINTER HILL 
Every Night at 8 
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ARE YOU ONE-SIDEDr 


Do you play the game as it should be played? 
| 


THE HIGHLAND TRUST COMPANY 


420 HIGHLAND AVENUE Telephone Somerville 6000 WEST SOMERVILLE 


Has declared a dividend at rate of 


43% 


On Savings Accounts 


They are half-page advertisers in the Radiator. 
What have you done to help the Trust Company? 


One dollar will start an account. Start Now. 
































GEORGE WASHINGTON 
1732—1799 


By permission of the 
Perry Pictures Company Copyright, 1903, by Eugene A. Perry 
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February’s alternate snows and thaws foretell 
the winter’s end. Three months of ice, snow, and 
continued cold are about to become unlimited 
mud and rain, with intervals of sunshine. Jack 
Frost has been remarkably inconsiderate of us in 
these days that have been so cold, as if kindly 
reminding us of the lack of fuel. We certainly 
are anything but grateful for this thoughtlessness 
at a time when continued zero weather has 
brought anxiety, suffering, even death to many a 
household, and no one will complain if an early 
summer follows the extremely severe winter 
that is now coming to an end. 


* & kk ke oO 


It is one thing to be selected as President of 
the United States,—that means triumph, honor, 
power; it is quite another thing to perform the 
duties of President,—for that means work, disap- 
pointment, difficulty, even danger. Many envied 
Abraham Lincoln when, in the stately pomp of 
inauguration and with the plaudits of the specta- 
tors ringing around him, he took the oath of office 
which for four years transformed an American 
citizen into the ruler of these United States. Such 
envy would have been changed to deepest sym- 
pathy if they could have known what lay before 
him. He keenly realized the peril of the nation 
with its credit gone, its laws defied, its flag insulted. 
The South had carried out its threat, and seven mil- 
lions of Americans were in revolt against the idea 
“that all men are created equal,’’ while twenty 
millions of other Americans were bent upon. de- 
fending that idea. 

The outlook was grave. There were traitors 
in Congress, discord in the Supreme Court, treason 
in the army and navy. Confusion reigned every- 
where. To use Lincoln’s forcible figure of speech, 
“sinners were calling the righteous to repentance.”’ 
Finally, the flag, insulted and fired upon, drooped 
in surrender at Sumter; and then came the de- 
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fiant riot at Baltimore, and the President for a tew 
days practically a prisoner in the capital of the 
nation. 

But with hope, and justice, and undying faith, 
he conducted for four long years a war whose 
frontiers stretched from the Potomac to the Rio 
Grande; whose armies numbered a million meu 
on either side. The toil, the thought, the respon- 
sibility, and the strain of mind he gave to this 
great task were beyond measure. ‘‘Here was place 
for no holiday magistrate, no fair weather sailor,”’ 
as Emerson justly said of him. ‘The new pilot 
was hurried to the helm in a tornado. In four 
years—four years of battle days— his endurance, 
his fertility of resources, his magnanimity, were 
sorely tried and never found wanting.” ‘“‘By his 
courage, his justice, hist@ven teusee (ee 
his salar RON he stood a heroic figure in a Herons 
epoch.’ 

Why was this man so loved that his death 
caused a whole nation to forget its triumph and 
turn its gladness into mourning? Why has his 
fame increased with the passing years until now 
scarcely a speech is made or a paper printed that 
does not have within it somewhere a mention of 
his name, or a phrase or sentence that fell from 
his lips? 





A child born to an inheritance of want; a boy 
growing into a narrow world of ignorance; a 
youth taking up the burden of coarse and heavy 
labor; a man entering on the doubtful struggle of a 
local backwoods career—these were the begin- 
nings of Abraham Lincoln if we look at them only 
in the hard practical spirit which takes for -its 
motto that ‘‘Nothing succeeds like success.” 


Even his privations tended to his success. Self- 
reliance, the strongest trait of the pioneer, was 
his by birth and training, and was developed by 
the hardships of his lot to the . mighty 
power needed to guide our country through the 
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struggle of the Civil War. The sense of equality 
was his also, for he grew from childhood to man- 
hood in the state of society where there were 
neither rich to envy nor poor to despise, and 
where the hardships of the forest were distributed 
without favor to each and all alike. In the forest 
he learned charity, sympathy, and helpfulness—in 
a word—neighborliness. Constant opportunity 
was found there to practice the virtue which Christ 
declared to be next to the love of God—to love 
one’s neighbor as one’s self. 

What but a lifetime’s schooling in disappoint- 
ment, what but the pioneer’s self-reliance and 
freedom from prejudice, what but the clear mind, 
quick to see the right and unswerving in its pur- 
pose to follow it; what but the steady self-control, 
the unwarped sympathy, the unbounded charity 
of this man with spirit so humble and soul so great, 
could have carried him through the labors he 
wrought to the victory he attained? 

With truth it could be written, ‘‘His heart was 
as great as the world, but there was no room in 
it to hold the memory of a wrong.” So, ‘with 
malice towards none, with charity for all, with 
firmness in the right” as God gave him to see the 
right, he lived and died. . We, who have never 
seen him, feel daily the influence of his kindly 
life, and cherish among our precious possessions 
the heritage of his example, striving onward ‘‘to 
do all which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves and with all na- 
tions.” 





ee ee 


Seniors: The present year, while notable in 
a hundred soul-stirring ways, presents unusual dif- 
ficulties, especially to the college preparatory sec- 
tion. The loss of time through the coal shortage, 
though reduced to the minimum for the High 
School, was still serious when the full quota of 
weeks is not more than is urgently needed for our 
preparation. Every day brings some call for loyal 
service to our boys.in the camps and overseas. 
We gladly respond, we cannot neglect one. But 
all this calls for our time as well as our patriotism. 
How shall we give it? The answer is easy! Con- 
servation of energy, of time, concentration of 
mental effort, intensive study, and no idle 
moments. 

We cannot afford to lower the glorious record 
of our predecessors in college entrance work. Of 
the classes now in college, Enslin, Cary, and Bar- 
rett, at Harvard, are honor men; at Radcliff, Miss 
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Ruth Arrington won the $250 prize for passing the 
best entrance examination, and Madeline Brine, 
Doris Underhill, Winifred Arrington, and Mildred 
Fitz are taking leading positions. At Tufts, Cole 
and Reynolds are among those having highest rank 
in the rating of the College as a whole. At Dart- 
mouth, our friends of last year are setting a pace 
for us to follow; Noyes winning the first ‘‘A”’ giv- 
en for a first Freshman English theme in the last 
ten years, and Murray, Hubert and Bateman fol- 
lowing close upon him with high marks. At M. 
I. T., Farren won a credit in English in the first 
quarter and both Farren and Vaupel received cred- 
it in English at the mid-year. Unusual good for- 
tune! Time fails us to tell of many others at 
Wellesley, Smith, B. U., and Amherst. 

Again we ask what you are doing, Seniors? Re- 
member our slogan: Intensive Study and No 
Idle Moments! 

*k k £ K 

The students of the Somerville High School have 
always clamored more or less for a “‘gym,’’ and 
have frequently told what they could do if they 
had military training. Steps have now been taken 
tozsecure the State,Armory and the YOM: GAs 
the first to be used by boys, and the second by 
the girls for military drill. All students, both boys 
and girls, are to be organized in companies which 
will be drilled by specially instructed officers, in 
military formations, marching evolutions, and the 
regular course of setting up exercises practiced in 
the army and navy. 


Tce tes ‘ 
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The work of the S. H. S. Patriotic Association 
is now fully underway, and the first results have 
been very satisfactory. The ‘‘paper a day” stunt 
has proved its worth in silver, and the girls are 
making their knitting needles fly at every op- 
portunity. Surgical dressing classes are soon to be 
organized in connection with the Junior Red 
Cross, and extensive plans have been laid for the 
manual training boys. The paper and magazine 
campaign has added much enthusiasm to the sup- 
port of the organization, and the money realized 
from the sale of material gathered has been used 
to purchase necessary supplies. The idea intro- 
duced by the Sophomore Class of designating a 
“Sophomore Magazine Day” might well be copied 
by the other classes. The graduating Seniors in 
Room 206 set the example for the school in the 
campaign when they collected nearly two tons 
of reading matter in seven days, 
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BASEBALL—To be or not to be, that is the 
question! Where has our interest in basebalt 
gone? A few years ago, the bleachers. were 
crowded, sometimes even at practice games, but 
lately—how different! The last baseball season 
was a disgrace to our school. Yes, crowds turned 
away, but not for lack of seats or standing room. 
They had no interest in the sport because the red 
and blue failed to win a few unimportant vic- 
tories at the outset. The school did show a little 
spirit during the past football season, but did they 
show enough? Gratitude should have been and 
was forthcoming on the part of the pupils, but 
not in any too great measure. 

Even though the baseball prospects at this 
stage do look discouraging, we can take a greater 
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interest in the matter. Let us convince the school 
authorities that we can support and produce a 
championship team, and after the conviction, let 
us buckle down and do it. 


At a meeting of the ‘‘S”’ men held on February 
12, Herbert C. Treat, ’19-B, was elected captain 
of the 1918 football team. Treat has been a 
member of the school the past two years, and his 
sterling work on the gridiron last season won 
him a place on the All Interscholastic team. He 
is one of the best centres Somerville has ever 
developed, and is a wizard on the defense. Sev- 
en “‘S’’? men will be in togs next fall, and we wisn 
them the best of luck under ‘‘Herb’s”’ leadership. 








Stay in School 


Three Reasons for Not Leaving School 


Young people find themselves during these ab- 
normal days in the dilemma of wondering whether 
to leave school to do unskilled labor at unusually 
high pay or to continue their education. Boys and 
girls with little training can go into offices and 
factories at ‘wages formerly given only to those 
who had had years of experience. The tempta- 
tion is great, and it is little wonder that many 
yield to it. To those who consider carefully 
present conditions and the conditions which must 
necessarily prevail after the war, many serious ob- 
jections present themselves. 

First, if education in ordinary times is essential 
to advancement and success, how much more will 
be the need in the post-bellum period of men and 
women of thorough mental equipment and train- 
ing. President Wilson, our National Commission- 
er of Education, Mr. Claxton, and our State Com- 
missioner, Payson Smith, are continuously urging 
young people to stay in school, claiming that each 
additional day of schooling gives added power and 
ability. | 

Second, after the war, trained help will be un- 


usually scarce. Our young men especially are 
leaving school and college to fight for our coun- 
try, and the numbers in the different callings for 
which they were training will be proportionately 
decreased. As a result, those who can continue | 
in school will be equipped to meet this demand, 
and will accordingly be of greater value to the 
country in the reconstruction period. 

Third, those who leave school now, and for the 
time are receiving high wages in positions requir- 
ing little knowledge and training, will find them- 
selves after the war in direct competition with par- 
tially disabled men. As a result, wages will be- 
come greatly decreased. The labor market wiil 
be flooded with inexperienced help, and many of 
our young people who left school with bright 
hopes will find themselves unprepared to fill re- 
sponsible positions. . 

The situation is a serious one. It certainly be- 
hooves our young people and their parents to give 
this matter careful consideration. 

JOHN A. AVERY, 
Headmaster, Somerville High School. 
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In France 


HELEN SWEET, 1919-B 


N a front-line trench in Northern 

France, about thirty ‘‘Poilus’’ were 

trying to play cards. It was dreary 

work for a drizzle of rain dampened 

the cards and the spirits of the sol- 

diers at the same time. An attack from the enemy 

was anticipated, and ammunition was very 

scarce. A supply truck had been shelled and thus 

left these soldiers almost without protection. One 

young fellow joked incessantly and refused to hear 

of any trouble. An officer came toward them, 

“Conrad Marchand there?”’ he called, ‘“‘he’s want- 

ed in the Captain’s dugout.”’ A slight figure rose 

from the circle—it was the boy who had been 

joking—he made his way silently to another part 
of the trench. 

A gray-haired, fine-looking man looked up as 
Conrad entered his dugout. Each saluted and the 
superior motioned the young Frenchman to a 
chair. Then, with crisp sentences and meaningfu! 
words, he began to talk. A crisis was at hand, the 
only hope for the men in the trench lay on the 
shoulders of one man. A man of daring and reck- 
less courage. ‘‘Marchand, you are the one | have 
chosen to do this service. I know of your bray- 
ery under fire and your unfailing optimism. |! 
want you to plant a mine 100 yards from the 
enemy’s trenches. | will not tell you the dangers 
—you know them—few men ever come back. 
You realize also what great service you are doing 
your country. This is not a command—a request 
—but I feel you will accept this duty.” 

Two hours later, Conrad was equipped with all 
the necessary apparatus of a “‘sapper.” A few 
brief handshakes—a few words from the Cap- 
tain,—and he started to dig the tunnel which 
would lead him, underground, to a place one hun- 
dred yards from the frontline trench of the 
enemy. A few men, friends and trusted men, 
were to go with him to relieve him on the long 
hours of his work. 

A month later, we find Conrad and his helpers 
at the place where the mine was to be planted. 
Two men had died from the many hardships, and 
Conrad himself was much the worse for worry 
and work. Carefully the mine was placed in 
readiness, and the brave men started back toward 
the French lines. 


Three volleys of shots sounded. One of the 
sappers fell. A company of German soldiers 
was coming toward them, firing at the small 
group of Frenchmen. There was no use to fight, 
the Frenchmen were outnumbered and trapped. 
Conrad learned that the French front line trenches 
had been taken by the Germans—the attack had 
come sooner than expected. There was nothing 
to do but to surrender. And this they did with sur- 
prising amiability, so much of good-will was 
shown that the Boche soldiers were amazed. 
These Frenchmen were always ‘a mystery to the 
stolid Boche soldiers. 

Under the guard of these silent, mechanical 
Germans, the little party of sappers started back 
to what was once the French line. A few days 
later, at the scant evening meal, Conrad, while 
telling an amazingly funny joke in very bad Ger- 
man to the officer in charge, slipped a few tablets 
into his coffee cup. The stupid officer and his 
half-drunken men were unaware of this, and Con- 
rad was elated over his success. That night the 
officer went on guard. Soon after, thanks to the 
tablets, the officer was sound ‘asleep. Conrad 
rose cautiously’ and looked around him. Every 
man was asleep, their huddled figures making 
strange pictures in the light of Conrad’s flashlight. 
Softly he made his way in the opposite direction 
toward which they were traveling. Not one 
sleeping Boche saw the retreating figure, but next 
morning, great was their consternation to find one 
of their prisoners gone. But then—he probably 
had gone back to kill himself, unable to endure 
the shame of being prisoner. They had no time, 
however, to waste on a perfectly harmless French- 
man, so the little party moved on, and presently 
arrived at the German lines and were taken to 
the German commander. The officer commend- 
ed his soldiers, ordered the few Frenchmen to 
prisoners’ barracks and rations, and so the Ger- 
mans thought the incident ended. 

No so, however, one ambitious Frenchman. 
Conrad went quickly back to the place where the 
mine had been planted, connected it again as well 
as he could, and a week later was again at the 
entrance to the tunnel. One pressure of a small 
lever in his right hand, and he ran like a deer 
through the German trench and past it, toward 
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the French line. The Germans in the trench saw 
him, wondered what this one of their fanatical 
prisoners was doing now, but before they had time 
to intercept him, an explosion which completely 
tore up the earth a few yards from them took 
their attention. Their second line trenches had 
been completely destroyed, so that their reserve 
forces could not reach them in case of need. 
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Conrad, meanwhile, had conveyed the news to 
the French commander, and himself leading, an 
army of French soldiers stormed the German 
trench. No help was near, the Germans were 
completely overpowered, and the trench was once 
more French. 

Now Conrad Marchand wears the Legion of 
Honor Medal. 


Buried Treasure 


VIDA D. B. BURHART, 1918-B 


Rap! Rap! No answer. Two 
small, mischievous boys stood im- 
patiently waiting on a doorstep. 

Knock! Knock! Knock! Still no 
answer. ‘‘None are so deaf as those 
who won’t hear,’ remarked one to his companion. 
“Let's*trys kicking 2Bob.7 

Accordingly,—Kick! Kick! Kick! At last, the 
door was slowly, cautiously opened, and the 
widening aperture disclosed a_ short, thin, 
anxious old man, stooped with age. His narrow, 
sharp, beady eyes were regarding the children 
with a growing testiness, bespeaking ill-temper. 
“Go away! Go away! I don’t want you. What 
do you seek of me? I have no money, no money. 
Do you hear me? No money, I say. Go away!” 

“We came to tell you something,—something 
that you need to know,” began Ralph, the ready 
spokesman. 

“I don’t wish to hear anything from you. | 
have no business with you. Go away!’ And he 
slowly shut the door. | 

Simultaneously, the two unwelcome visitors 
burst into laughter, carefully subdued, however, 
for they had reasons why the old man should not 
hear them. ‘‘We’ll wait for a while until he sees 
that we are still loitering here. Meanwhile, we 
can talk over our plans. Bob, I feel that some- 
thing will be up and doing before this day is over.” 

“So do I. Where did you say that sheet and 
pillowcase were? ”’ 

“Inside the old Grandfather’s clock at the top 
of: the. stairs‘, lUgistisate helen siecasc ate 
pendulum is broken. No one will touch them.” 

They had no further opportunity to converse, 
for the door behind them was opening. As before, 
the wizened little man stood regarding them. 





“Why do you linger here? 
intruders on my sill.” 

“We have come to tell you something—im— 
port—ant,’’? Bob menaced. “Important! !” he 
yelled to the little man, scarcely larger than him- 
self, with all the unrestrained power of his boyish 
lungs. : 

‘Important!’ echoed Ralph behind him. 

“What is important?’’ queried the elder. 
“What?” 

‘‘We cannot disclose it out here,’’ was the 
guarded reply from Bob. 

SSOMG ites 

Old Noah (for such was his name) led the boys 
past several rooms, all of them entirely unfur- 
nished, excepting the last one. This had three 
hardbacked kitchen chairs, one comfortable rock- 
er, a small cot, a sink and a large stove. No pic- 
ture adorned the walls, no carpet or rug covered 
the floor, and nothing but dire necessities were 
in this kitchen, dining-room, bed-room and par- 
lor, allin one. Indigence and poverty were in evi- 
dence in every corner of the room. 

All sat down with long, solemn faces. 

“Important! What can be important?’’ mused 
Noah. “Yes, what do you mean?” now address- 
ing the boys. 

Somewhat uneasily, Bob began, ‘‘We two over- 
heard a couple of tramps this morning, speaking 
of your money, your gold. They—”’ 

“My gold,’’ interrupted the old man. “But, I 
haven’t any. Therefore, your story concerns me 
not.” 

“All right, then,” responded Ralph. We'll be 
going. Perhaps, it was another Noah of whom 
they were speaking,”’ and he started with Bob to 
go out. A ‘ 


Go away! I wish no 
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“Wait! What did they say?” 

“It concerns you not. It was some other Noah, 
and some other gold. Come on, Bob.” 

“Wait, | beg of you. Wait! What di dthey say, 
You said it was important.” 

The boys sat down again. ‘Well,’ resumed 
Bob, after a very impressive silence, ‘‘they, these 
two tramps, you know,—”’ 

“Yes, yes. Do hurry.’”’ The old man leaned 
forward, the very picture of nervousness. 

“Well, two tramps were planning to visit you, 
on this very night, and—take—your—gold. 





They were saying ‘There is an old man who° 


might have the comforts of life, but won’t; this 
money ought not to go to waste; we might, as well 
as not, use it for him.’ ”’ 

Poor old Noah was regarding Bob with 
frightened eyes, at a loss to tell which way to 
turn. . “I haven’t any gold. They might kill me, 
trying to extract it from me. What, oh what, 
shall I do?” ‘‘And the old man began to weep 
before the now pitying gaze of the boys. 

“We'll help you to keep your gold,” they prom- 
ised, and proceeded to unfold their plans. 


That night was black and inky. Not a star 
graced the expansive heavens. All was silence— 
all was mystery. Three close shadows were creep- 
ing stealthily through the gloomy, forbidding 
darkness. At length, the three halted at the edge 
of a wood, so obscure that the darkness therein 
could be felt. 

“About two rods in, behind a large rock,”’ di- 
rected Bob in a whisper. The dark figures again 
moved on, very slowly, however, for they were 
carrying a heavy chest, in which was the life sav- 
ings of old Noah, two shovels and a flash light. 
After an hour’s hard work, they buried the 
precious box about a foot and a half down in the 


‘ soft earth, laying over the top a quantity of smal! 


stones to conceal any traces of digging. Then all 
three shadows departed as quietly and stealthil; 
as they had come to old Noah’s house. 

“They will come tonight. Do not leave me,” 
begged Noah. 

“We will stay,’ agreed the boys. 

About twelve o’clock that night, footsteps were 
heard ascending the steps outside. The door was 
tried. Loud knocking ensued. The old man, 
waiting but trembling, opened the door to them. 
He was instantly grasped. ‘‘Where is your 
money?’’ hoarsely demanded the first tramp. ‘Be 


‘ voice of a witch. 
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quick, old man or you'll have time to regret it. 
Be quick,’’ he warned, pushing Noah, helpless, 
before him into the one habitable room. ‘‘Bill, 
just look under that sink in the cupboard. I'll 
look behind the stove. Stay just where I put you, 
now, old man.’’ 

Noah was scarcely as frightened as they ex- 
pected, for was not everything in readiness? Just 
then— 

From the dark shadows of the doorway through 
which they had entered, something huge, in white 
was advancing. In one hand gleamed the muz- 
zle of a revolver, covering the two cowering men. 

“Holy Moses. What can this be?”’ 

“Be gone before your brains are blown out. 
I, the protecting angel of this poor man, command 
you,’’ was solemnly, frightfully uttered by the 
great, grotesque, hideous creature in the shrili 
The tramps fled with unfeigned 
terror from the ‘‘spook.”’ 

Satisfied that the tramps would return no more 
that night, the boys went home, for it was they 
who had formed the ghost, the protecting angel, 
one on the other’s shoulders with the sheet and 
pillowcase. The gun they had procured from 
Noah. | 

It was the evening of the next day. Bob and 
Ralph were at the large rock, near which lay the 
buried treasure. 

“Ralph, have you noticed that Noah sticks by 
this spot about every minute of the day? Those 
tramps will be on to the secret.”’ 

“YT noticed. It would be a pity now to have it 
stolen. Something must be done. I went to Noah 
about it, but he thinks the tramps would never 
suspect. But they will.” 

“Let’s bury it in another place and not tell 
Noah. There is a small hollow in a tree a short 
distance from here. We can hide it there so that 


“no one, even Noah, will suspect its hiding-place.”’ 


This new project was completed in a short time. 
The boys then went home. 

Noah, however, still continued to haunt the 
rock. As the boys had foreseen, the tramps were 
not long in finding it out. 

“It’s just like.a miser, to be burying his gold in 
the woods. We'll get him in daylight, Bill. No 
spooks will be handy to help him out.”’ 

Accordingly they startled poor Noah, the pert 
day. No one was there to help the unfortunate 
man. Because of his physical weakness, he was 
forced to tell the hiding place. The tramps were 
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in high glee, until they found nothing but dirt. At 
first they were to do violence to the helpless 
prisoner, but Bill assured his mate that Noah was 
simple insane. ‘‘The old fellow just dreams he 
has gold and dreams he buries it. Comeon. We 
have wasted enough time in this neighborhood al- 
ready.’’ So saying, they departed. 
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But Noah’s anxiety, if anything, was increased 
His gold was gone. His grief, however, was al- 
layed when the boys revealed its new place of con- 
cealment. 

The next day the troublesome money was safe- 
ly deposited in the bank by the advice of Rob 
and Ralph. 


Her Last Gift 


RUTH OLIVE ADAMS, 1919-B 


CZAAHE day was very calm and clear, one 
of those days in early autumn when 
y the firé:andescarletof thepleaves 
2 blend with the blue overhead. The 
tiny hamlet of Champeoins, bask- 
ing in the shadow of St. Quentin, lay seemingly 
unconscious of the horrors of war so near it, 
for Mother Nature does not break her calm even 
when men struggle against each other. Already 
Champeoins had answered the nation’s call for 
soldiers, and sent forth the stalwart peasant lads, 
and soon the dreaded death toll was hung in the 
market place, telling the terrible truth. Only a 
few young men were left to carry on the har- 
vest, the rest of the male population consisting 
of men too old to fight, and mere boys who 
gloried and dreamed of the future, when they too 
might die for France. | 
Toward evening, a man wearing the dusty uni- 
form of a French officer rode swiftly up the 
winding by-paths on a long, grey motor-cycle. 
The simple peasant women standing in the low 
doorways of their spotless cottages heard the 
whir-r-r of the approaching cycle, but they did 
not question each other. Too well they knew 


y, 





what it meant. The few remaining youths must 
go—perhaps the very next day. Sobs catching 
in their throats, they watched the cycle disappear 
around the sun-gilded hill-crests. 


“Madam Cretait!’”’ they whispered among them- 
selves. ‘‘She must again give up a son. Three 
have gone,—Jean, Pierre, and Jacques,—fine, 
handsome lads, and now her only one, her 
youngest, Emile, the pride of her declining years. 
Mon Dieu! the pity of it!” 


Five minutes passed—ten minutes—whiz! a 
long, gray shape shot by, stopping here and there 
to sadden a heart, and when the first pale stars 
flickered out, and the moon silvered the hay-cocks 
and thatched roofs, a lone woman on the hilltops 
knelt before a.crucifix nailed in a niche of the 
walls. <A tall candle under the figure lighted the 
patient, care-seamed face of the woman, beneath 
a spotless kerchief. Her hands were clasped, her 
less handkerchief. Her hands were clasped, her 
lips moved See the blue flame Splut ane 
eAteteC ey wag oe Be ee ig 


Dawn—and a tall, young son kissed his mother 
good-by. 


From Alien to Citizen 


By DR. HDWARD STEINER 


A Book Review by William J. 


+a" STEINER is a public speaker and 
writer of the day, well known for 
his efforts and accomplishments in 
improving the conditions of the 
steerage on our steamship lines. 

Dr. Steiner is at the head of the immigration 
department in this country; he is a man with 





Nolan, 1919-B, (IIIb English), 


a big heart and a broad mind, who has made a 
life study of the immigrant, his traits, character- 
istics, and the problems that confront him from 
the time he steps down into the steerage to sail 
for the land of promise until he comes out of the 
melting pot a citizen of the United States. 

Dr. Steiner came to this country when he was 
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seventeen and like the other immigrants, he came 
via the steerage, and although he has made sev- 
ral trips back and forth in the steerage since that 
first trip, yet it was the experiences and impres- 
sions of his initial trip across the great ‘““Yam”’ 
(by which name his mother knew the Atlantic) 
that seems to have influenced him to do something 
to improve the steerage. Shortly after arriving 
here young Steiner obtained work in a sweat shop 
in New York, and worked hard and long for small 
wages, studying all the time not only books but 
the people. Being a linguist, Steiner was able to 
come into much closer contact with the foreigners 
of New York, and especially with the Slavic peo- 
ples, all of whose tongues he spoke fluently. From 
New York, Steiner started westward, working on 
farms along the way, meeting, helping, and study- 
ing his fellow workers in every place he went. 

In Pittsburgh, Steiner worked in a steel mill 
and in this city he found the living and the work- 
ing conditions deplorable. The men in the steel 
mills, nearly all foreigners, were working from 
twelve to sixteen hours a day, resorting to the 
saloons as the only place of recreation and going 
home to cheap boarding houses to eat the poorest 
kind of food and then crawling into stuffy rooms 
with unaired beds. In this great city of smoke 
and cinders Steiner organized little social wel- 
fare clubs and circles by means of which the for- 
eigners began to become enlightened and even af- 
ter Steiner left Pittsburgh these organizations con- 
tinued to grow and produced a splendid effect on 
the poor immigrant folk of the “Smoky City.” 

His next stop was at the coal mines of Connels- 
ville. Here he worked in the mines and con- 
tinued to study and help the big-hearted Slavs 
and Poles who were having endless troubles with 
their employers because they were misunderstood. 
At Connelsville he was thrown into prison with 
some other miners on a charge of which he was 
innocent and when he was eventually freed he 
made up his mind not to get revenge on those 
who wronged him but to try. to establish a better 
understanding between the men and their employ- 
ers. From Connelsville Steiner went to Chicago 
where he lived in the Bohemiam section and made 
his first public speech in a Bohemian saloon to a 
small congregation of men who met there because 
the saloon was the only place that offered any 
social advantages. 

The harvest field of Minnesota was his next 
place of work and study, 
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By this time Steiner had made up his mind to 
go East and to study to be a Rabbi, but one night, 
as he was running along the top of an eastbound 
freight train, Fate (under the guise of a red-head- 
car) switched the destiny of his whole career into a 
new track. After this event Steiner went to a Pres- 
byterian Theological Seminary in a little western 
town near the place at which he had been tripped 
off the freight train. When Steiner first came 
over here he was an agnostic but gradually, as he 
came in touch with the heart of humanity and 
found it good, he began to believe more and more 
the teachings of the inner kinship of the human 
which he found to be the real teachings of Christ. 
He spent some years in two parishes in small west- 
ern towns after graduating from the seminary but 
later gave up his work as a minister to devote his 
time to writing, public speaking and investigating 
immigration problems. 

Steiner impresses one as a wonderfully human 
man, a man who has gone through the mill and 
has come back to help others by smoothing over 
the very obstacles he himself ran up against. To- 
day Dr. Steiner’s work is to look after the im- 
migrants and he knows his raw materiat as thor- 
oughly as a New England wool merchant knows 
wool, and for this reason he copes with the big 
problems of the foreigner not as a theorist, but as 
a practical, extremely human brother who rose 
out of the melting pot and climbed the ladder, 
rung by rung and, having reached the top, 
stretched out his arms to help his fellow climbers. 

Steiner’s deep love for his fellow men impresses 
one strongly and he aptly stated his feeling toward 
humanity in the lines. ‘I have come in touch 
with the heart of humanity and found it good.” 

Dr. Steiner’s big heart and his keen sense of 
humor add much to his writing, but the underly- 
ing inspiration of his writing, his preaching, and 
his whole life in fact, is his unswerving faith in 
the “Inner Kinship of the Human.’ 
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will be the annual Alumni number. 
will contain many additional features, including 
a complete list of the graduates in service. We 
trust the school will take a personal interest in 
this and help it along as much as is in their power, 
for the advice and counsel of our graduates will 
surely meet with favor, and the letters and words 
from those across the water will prove more than 
interesting, 


This issue 
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The Second Reason 


FRANK DEMPSEY, 1919-B 


HE front page of all the newspapers 
blazed with the news of a wonderfu! 
new invention, one which would 
prove fatal to submarine’ warfare. 
Finding only one paragraph pertain- 
ing to the invention, Jack Gray 
crushed the paper into a ball and 

threw it away with disgust. But a smile soon dis- 

placed the look of disappointment when he reat- 
ized how foolhardy it would have been to publish 
much about the invention at this time. 

The paragraph had given him the inventor’s 
name and he recalled it joyfully. He had two 
reasons for being happy, two good reasons. First 
he was glad for his country’s sake and second— 
with some wonderful footwork and bending which 
would have done a contortionist credit he ‘man- 
aged to keep his balance. Jack had been angered 
by the collision which upset his happy thoughts, 
but when he noticed the smiles of the people about 
him, he soon forgot his anger. 

Descending into the subway, Jack boarded an 
uptown train. He had decided to call upon Mr. 
Masson and congratulate him upon his success. 
Many happy memories came back to Jack of eve- 
nings he had spent at the Masson home, which 
was situated in one of the old and picturesque 
suburbs of the city. Jack had been at one tim=2 
a frequent caller at the Masson home, but of late 
his visits had been few. 

Mr. Masson had noticed this and questioning 
Ethel learned that they had quarrelled over 4 
newspaper article in which Jack had featured. 
Mr. Masson could have .explained everything to 
Ethel’s satisfaction, but he knew Jack would do 
this at the right time. Ethel had explained Jack’s 
failure to visit his home to her father as soon as 
the latter had noticed it. 

Arriving at the Masson home, Jack was re- 
ceived by Ethel. Noticing the surprised expres- 
sion on his face, she remarked, 

“We didn’t expect you so soon.” 

SExpece mews 

“Yes, but it was father who sent for you,” she 
explained. Before he had a chance to speak again 
Mr. Masson rushed from a nearby room to greet 
him and grasped him roughly by the arm. It 
seemed to Jack that the inventor had aged five 
years since he had seen him last. “We’ve got to 





get it back. We’ve got to,” he cried. “Think 
of what it means to our country; to our boys, who 
will risk their lives in the transports to help our 
allies. Think of the poor mothers if one of our 
transports goes down. We’ve got to get it back, 
we’ve got to,” cried the old man in his grief. “It 
was Juergens. It must have been he.” 

Jack soon gathered that the invention had 
been stolen and that Mr. Masson had sent for 
him to help recover it. Jack’s jaws came to- 
gether with a snap and his eyes blazed; he would 
get it. He would get it for two reasons, first for 
his country’s sake and second—realizing he was 
losing valuable time he asked the old inventor 
a few questions and hurried from the house. 

Making his way to the néarest store he entered 
the telephone booth where he could talk with 
more freedom than from the Masson home. Leav- 
ing the store he walked quickly to the corner 
of Auburn and Beach streets, where he met two 
men. After a moment’s conversation one of the 
men hurried away. Jack and his companion, tak- 
ing the opposite direction, started off at a brisk 
pace. They had traveled some distance when 
Jack stopped abruptly and drew his companion in- 
to a doorway. 

His gaze rested on a slim, round shouldered, 
young man, who stood idly upon the opposite 
side of the street. Jack explained to his com- 
panion that this young man was Masson’s secre- 
tary, whom the inventor suspected of the theft. 
They had not waited long when Juergens was 
joined by a friend for whom he seemed to have 
been waiting and the two walked along rapidly, 
looking neither to the right nor left. ‘‘Keep your 
eyes on that pair!’’ cried Jack, as he dragged his 
companion from the doorway. After walking for 
about a half hour, Juergens and his friend stopped 
before an old, four-story wooden structure, the 
front of which was covered with signs of all 
kinds, advertising the business of the tenants. 
Jack quickly shoved his companion into a door- 
way and watched. Juergens and his friend, after 
looking in all directions, entered the building. 
Jack was sure Juergens was playing a double 
game now. 

If Juergens had anything to do with the in- 
vention, he would find out. He would succeed 
tor two reasons, first for his country’s sake, and 
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second—realizing he must work quickly, he thrust 
his companion from him with a few hurried direc- 
tions. 

Jack now made his way to the rear of the build- 
ing. He found himself in a yard where the dark- 

ness and silence could be cut. Picking his way 
~ over boxes, barrels and rubbish, he reached the 
side of the building. Here he found what he had 
dared not hope for, a fire-escape. Silently he 
crept up it. From the top he could now distin- 
guish a faint light glowing through a window. 

Much to his disappointment the fire-escape did 
not run beneath this window. Jack knew he must 
work quickly or his companion would be back. 
He now noticed a thick beam which seemed to 
be bolted horizontally across the wall of the build- 
ing about four feet below the upper windows. 
From this beam thick planks had been spiked to 
another beam just above the window frame. This 
looked as if it had been put on the building to 
protect it from anything which might be hoisted or 
lowered, such as machinery used by the tenants 
in their business. 


Lowering himself onto the lower beam, he 
made his way with unerring steps along it by hold- 
ing to the upright planks. This passage was very 
dangerous as many of the planks were loose and 
rotten. Jack realized that he must go on though 
he knew the least bearing upon a loose plank 
would mean for him a fall of four stories. 

With wonderful deftness he picked his wav 
forward toward the window. Once here he saw 
why the light was so indistinct. A room just op- 
posite was lighted and the light glared through 
the open door, throwing a faint ray from the 
window to which Jack had made his way. 


Noiselessly raising the window, which chanced 
to be unlocked, he slipped inside. Crawling slow- 
ly forward, he could now plainly hear talking in 
the next room. Jack stepped quickly behind the 
door .and through the crack could see all that 
went on. Four men were talking eagerly. They 
were talking about the invention. He would re- 
cover the invention and capture the four men. 
A faint whistle sounded outside. Jack watched 
breathlessly to see if any of the men in the other 
room heard it. No, they were too confident of 
their success. 

Jumping quickly into the room he covered 
the men with his revolver. They were so startled 
that there was no resistance from anyone. Out- 
side a clatter of hurrying feet was heard. Jack 
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knew that it was his companion; the signal whistle 
was heard by the others also. 

Juergens flung himself at the table. Jack, see- 
ing his intentions, fired, but too late. The lamp 
which lighted the room was smashed to pieces 
on the floor. The darkness of the room was 
broken now only by the flash from the revolvers. 
Jack soon realized that he could not lift his left 
arm without great pain. He had been hit in the 
left shoulder. He could hear the voice of his com- 
panion now, but it seemed far away. He knew 
that the room was lighted again. His companion 
nad brought many men with him, but they seemed 
to be too far away for him to recognize any of 
them. His companion was talking to him and 
ne tried to tell him he did it for two reasons, but 
ne couldn’t keep his eyes open; he had to go to 
sleep. 

Two lays later the inventor and his daughter 
called at the hospital to see Jack. Ethel was 
very generous in her praise of him. ‘‘But,”’ she 
exclaimed, ‘‘Not a word was said about you in the 
yapers.’’ Mr. Masson, seeing Jack did not wish 
to explain, said, ‘‘No, Ethel, the secret service 
never get any praise. It is their duty, as it is the 
duty of every American, to sacrifice all for their 
country, even one’s good name.”’ 

It seemed to Ethel that her father emphasized 
the last for her good and she understood why he 
did so. ‘“‘But,’’ she said, when her womanly curi- 
osity got the better of her, ‘‘the doctor told us 
that you have been raving about two reasons. 
‘First for your country’s sake and second—’ 

“For you,”’ cried Jack. 


I 
The hours I spend in sweater art, 
Are as a string of purls—lI sigh, 
To count them over, everyone apart, 
My rows—awry, my rows—awry. 


I] 
Each hour | purl, each purl take care, 
To drop no stitch lest I be stung; 
I count, yea count unto the end, 
An there a sleeve is hung. 


II] 
Oh! memories that bless and burn; 
Of raveling out at bitter loss! 
I drop a purl, yet strive at last to learn, 
To knit across, sweet art, to knit across.—Ex, 
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A Word from Overseas 


From Spr. DONALD B. SMITH, 1915-B 


No. 14, Can. Gen. Hospital, 
Eastbourne, Sussex, January 26, 1918. 
Dear K—: 
I have lots of time these days to read and write 
letters, in fact, | have nothing else to do. Well, it 


seems a long time since I spent that happy week. 


in Somerville the last of November. 


I left Ottawa the 16th of December and had 
a long, slow, troop train trip to St. John. I was 
very comfortable personally, as | had a section 
with one other fellow, whereas there were four 
in most sections. I had charge of a car, so that 
let me out of all other duties. We left St. John 
the 19th and after calling at Halifax where we 
had a good view of the ruins, we set sail on the 
10-day journey across. _We had a truly wonderful 
trip—smooth as glass all the way except for two 
days around Christmas when the old boat stood on 
her ear. It was warm, too, warm as summer ali 
the time. 


We had a rather dismal Christmas as you can 
well imagine, although our bunch was better off 


than most because some Ottawa friends had sent 


a. big box in charge of one of the officers to be 
given us on Christmas day so we had a little taste 
of Christmas. We arrived the last day of the 
year very unexpectedly at (censored). We had 
a beautiful sail up the (censored) for miles with 
shipyards. It is wonderful the way they guide those 
great ocean steamers up that river scarcely twice 
their own width. If they want to make a docking 
space they have to dig a little harbor out of the 
bank and then take boats in there. The great 
docks of (censored) are built after that fashion. 

We spent New Year’s Eve and half the day on 
the train arriving at Seaford about noon of New 
Year’s day. We were immediately put into quar- 
antine for 10 days as is the custom with troops 
just come over. We live in huts holding 32 men. 
They are light, airy, and clean but rather cold 
as they are heated by a single small stove in the 
center. The winter here is not cold as far as tem- 
perature goes, but there is a certain chill damp- 
ness that goes right through and through one. 
The food is good and we get enough but no more, 
and not a bit. is wasted. The army fares much 
better-than the civilians. Weget no sugar, and 


no butter—all oleo, and war bread which is not 
too bad only dark in color. 

Well, the last day of quarantine I came down 
with rheumatic fever and was brought here to 
hospital where I’ve been for two weeks. It went 
right through me, beginning in my feet and end- 
ing up in my hands. However, It’s gone now and 
I’m enjoying a comfortable bed in a cheery ward 
beside an open fire. I was on milk diet while sick, 
but now I’m on chicken diet and it’s swell, I tell 
you. I expect to be here about a week more and 
then go on leave to London and Scotland for 6 or 
8 days. Then 1! get down to the hard grind. 

The English countryside is beautiful and the 
farm houses and barns are especially interesting 
tome. They are always built of little stone. The 
windows are small with small panes. The roofs 
tiled, the barn and other outbuildings are also of 
stone and the barn yard is surrounded by a high 
wall of the same material. The door yard is 
paved and there is a garden in front of the house 
with little brick paved walks and all are lined with 
hedges. 

The grass and hedges keep green all winter. 
These towns where we are, are on the south 
shore and are great summer resorts. There are 
some beautiful homes here but of course most 
are shut up now. 

This hospital was a Catholic Children’s Hos- 
pital before the war and has beautiful grounds. 
There is an esplanade in front and the sea is 
just beyond that. 

Sweets are the things we miss most. Even the 
cakes over here are only as sweet as corn bread 
is at home. ~ 

I consider myself rather fortunate to be able 
to spend the dirty month of January in such a 
comfortable way. The mud is plentiful in camp 
and it keeps us busy cleaning up. My address is 

Spr. Donald B. Smith, No. 2265766, 
B Co; Cea 


North Camp. Seaford, Sussex, Eng. 
I am always glad to get letters, you can just bet 
and still appreciate hearing from my friends now 
and then. Hope all is going well. 
Sincerely, 
DONALD B, SMITH, 
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SENIOR NIGHT 


The Class of 1918-A held an interesting social 
Friday evening, February 1, when the diplomas 
- were presented to the thirty-nine graduates. The 
affair took place in the teachers’ lunchroom, which 
was adorned with the class colors, and here an ex- 
cellent supper was served under the direction of 
Miss Abbott of the cooking department, and Miss 
Helen E. Copithorne, chairman of the supper com- 
mittee. | 

All arrangements were carried out so as to 
suggest a military camp, the president of the class, 
David Hill, being referred to as captain, and the 
other class officers having military titles. Dur- 
ing the courses of the supper, the class annals 
were read by “‘Corporal”’ Eug’ene F. Sullivan, and 
there were in the form of military reports, the 
bugle call being sounded in advance. The class 
prophecy was given by ‘“‘Lieutenant’’ Elizabeth 
Baxter, who told of the sights seen from a war 
aeroplane, incidentally introducing each of the 
members of the class. The diplomas were pre- 
sented at the close of the exercises by Guy E. 
Healy, chairman of the school committee, and 
the remainder of the evening was spent in danc- 
ing. 

Among the invited guests, were Mr. Healy of 
the school committee, Superintendent Clark, Mr. 
Avery, Mr. Tuttle, Mr. Mahoney, Mr. Hall, Miss 
Gatchell, Miss Lowe, Miss McAllister, Miss Ray- 
mond, Miss Abbott, and Miss Woodward, of the 
school faculty. 





BOYS’ DEBATING SOCIETY 
The Boys’ Debating Society held their trials on 
January 26, 1918. 
From the fifteen contestants the following were 
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chosen to represent the school: Raymon El- 
dridge, ’18-B; Hollis Coyle, ’18-B; Philip Sher- 
man, 718-B; Edgar Lyle, ’19-B; Melvin Cohen, 
49-B; Leo’ Slafsky, -’20-B;-the alternates are 
Wellman Daniels, ’19-B, and Louis Doctoroff, 
"19-B. 

Much to the disappointment cf all those interest- 
er in debating, it has been decided that, owing to 
the abnormal times and conditions, it is best to 
abandon debating during the present school year. 
This decision applies to both the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Triangular Leagues. It is our belief that during the 
present crisis our spare time should be used to 
as great an advantage as possible, and that time 
spent in the preparation of a debate is not used 
as such. 

This belief has developed into an actual fact 
which has been shown by the campaign which the 
Boys’ Debating team has recently carried on in 
connection with War Savings Stamps. Coached 
and directed by Mr. Mahoney, the campaign 
proved a great success. Mr. Mahoney, himself, 
took an active interest in this campaign, and, to 
him, is due a great part of the credit for its suc- 
cess. 

The excellent results obtained from the cam- 
paign mentioned, prompted the acceptance of the 
offer to continue our work on a much larger scale. 
As a result the boys are making a tour of all the 
theatres in Somerville. If the response of the 
theatre patrons is as great as that of the Somer- 
ville High School pupils, the boys will justly have 
something to be proud of. 





“Have you shown these jokes to anyone else?” 
“No sire.” 
“Then when did you get the black eye? ’-—Ex, 
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18-B 


Chester A. Moore, Editor. 
Frederick A. Noyes, Assistant Editor. 


Senior 1: “Did you see that soldier who went 
by??? 

Senior weasey eS... 

Senior 1: ‘Did you notice that he had Canada 
on his shoulders? ”’ 

(A modern Atlas, n’est-ce pas? ) 

Brilliant translation in Division A: 

“The yellow peasant became tawny in places.”’ 

“The guards watched vergilantly.” 

“She was clothed in a dear morning gown, 
drinking her chocolate in little gulps.” 

‘“‘A skeleton came stalking down the street.” 

Motto of Room 201: 

“If you are not fighting, are you worth fight- 
ing for?’’ Is yours as good? 

Recently seen on a London thoroughfare: 

“Please help a poor, wounded soldier! 








“Battles 10 
“Wounds —— 7 
“Children —— ‘5 
<Total 222 


"19-A 
Flovd L. Drake; Editor 
Edna B. Tuttle, Assistant Editor. 


Well, report cards have been issued, and now 
let us start in again and make good, for remem- 
ber we are Seniors. 


Now that we have been somewhat separated let 
each one help the editors, by passing in more 
notes. ; 


Physiology III-B. C.: 
Miss Davis: ‘‘Little sleep makes one cross.” 
Miss J—: ‘Gee! you never sleep do you 
Muriel!” 
A few heights: 
Height of imagination: McQ—nn riding a bur- 
ro. 
Height of impossibility: D— getting A in Al- 
gebra. 
Height of admiration: 
the Salvation Army. 
Following is a poem we saw Wh—t—ng com- 
posing the other day: 
‘“‘A Valentine’s a foolish thing ~ 
A merry moonshine joke; 
A foolish custom, kept alive 
By frail romantic folk. 
Yet, looking at its gilded frills, 
And colors pink and blue, 
I wish I had a girl, to send 
A foolish message to.” 
Congratulations to those chosen for the Offi- 
cers’ Training School. 
“What is this matter A—h is bothering his head 
about? ”’ 
“Tl don’t know what the matter is, but it isn’t 
gray.” 
Let us remember that if we do not pass in any 
notes to the editors, we have no right to criticise 
the Radiator for its small column of notes. 


Watching Aram lead 


“McQ—nn complained ‘Everything’s awhirl: 
Must be a cold, or something in my head.’ 
Softly she spoke, the thoughful serious girl, 
“Must be a. cold,’ she’ said.” 


How many are bringing their ‘‘paper a day?” 
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Leading Lights of ’19-A 


etm tet) ( DOY) ......0...00...- Dudley M—re 
Beeeomoent, (girl)............ Irma Wh—t—n 
Most beautiful girl........ Melba M—rs—r—u 
Most beautiful boy............ Kenneth Wh—tng 
Most popular man................ Harold C—yne 
Most popular girl.... ? (We don’t dare say). 
BIRR OTIAUIG ANAL W060... ss. cede eecssconons Aram 
Most ambitious man.............. Eddie G—r—n 
Most ambitious girl................ Hazel Sm—th 
Most athletic man.......... Myron Ch—ndl—r 
Most talkative girl........ Muriel W—rdr—b— 
ESS I ile Herbert Cr—wl—y 
MuGstcouceited virtl.....7.:.... Lillias D—rn—ng 
PemGe eee? MiAlli.:...2........... Earl Ev—ns 
Gi SAO ee aS. Dick Br—ck—tt 
LE SAO. 2 Norman Ed— 
iSlasswotlan hater................ John Sw—ny 


(By permission). 


*19-B 
Stearns Whitney, Editor. 

Kendall Reed, Assistant Editor. 
Teacher: ‘Can you name a Cape in Alaska?” 
S—j: ‘‘No’m.” 

Teacher: “‘Next, another.” 

Raining cats and dogs is bad enough, but when 
it comes to catching street cars it’s time to look 
for squalls. 

B—lIl: ‘1 can’t translate this article.” 

Miss G—t: ‘‘Why?” 

B—ll: ‘‘There’s poor print in the dictionary.” 

Who said Tech E doesn’t know how to pro- 
nounce the short (?) ancient history names? 

Miss B—t (looking at open window): ‘Are 
you in the draught? ”’ 

Naturally everyone thought of ‘‘draft.”’ 

305 has six elected members in the Officers’ 
Training Camp. 

IIIb Eng. E have sent a box of candy to their 
ward, Mr. Fred March. 

Mc—y: “You positively cannot beat time.”’ 

H—s: “Oh yes! can, On the piano,” 
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3b Eng. I sent a Valentine Box to a soldier at 
Camp Devens. The box was filled with candy, 
made by the girls, and a note from each one. 
Also upon receptance of a note in answer to a 
Christmas present they have decided to adopt the 
lucky soldier. 


M—y—n states that he is preparing for higher 
mathematics, namely paralytic geometry. 


L—e: “I had a regular cubist feed at the lunch 
counter.” 

K—I: ‘“‘How’s that?” 

L—e: “Oh, only a square meal.” 


Heard in 209: 

“Did you know that they are not making any 
bread out West? ”’ 

‘“‘No,’’ (incredulously) is that so, why is that? ”’ 

“Because they can not get the East out West.’’ 

Then someone fainted. 

IIIb Eng. E is seriously contemplating adopting 
several soldiers in the service. 

How about a few news articles representatives? 

Room 210 congratulates Treat on receiving the 
Football Captaincy. 

According to a recent debate held in Illa Eng. 
G, Pool is a detriment to the city fellow. ° 


We are quite surprised at Miss H—I1, she has 
adopted a ‘‘Tommy”’ instead of a ‘‘SSammy.”’ 


Congratulations to the girls in 210 who were 
elected for the officers’ training camp. 


Hut—s:  ‘‘Epaminondas 
speaker of eloquence.” 


IIId, French .Ib: 

Lyle: ‘‘Votre garcon a du vous dire 
Uh! Uh! Uh! 

Teacher: ‘‘Why did you say that at the end, 
Mr. Lyle?” 

Lyle: “I thought three periods meant Uh! Uh! 
Uh!” 

Lyle, wake up! 

209 is represented in the Boys’ Glee Club by 
Taylor, Reed, Lyle, Herrings, Kendall, Hutchins, 
Whitney and Harris, 


was an _ eloquent 
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°20-A 


Winthrop H. Root, Editor. 
Lloyd E. Smith, Assistant Editor. 


We once were Freshmen, gay and green, 
And Sophomores good were we, 

We now as Juniors are seen, 

With Seniors next to be. 


Teacher: ‘‘What is an abstract noun?” 

T—si—i: “Something you can’t see when you 
are looking at it.” 

The following description appeared on an ex- 
amination paper: ‘Queen Elizabeth was tall and 
thin but she was a stout Protestant.” 


If you lose the compass given to you in the 
Geometry class you must return a quarter in place 
of it. But what if you have neither the compass 
nor the quarter? 


Wanted: A mirror, so that the girls in 310 
won’t have to come to 309 anymore to fix their 
hair, put on their hats, etc. 


A—dl—n: ‘Are you sure all nuts grow on 
iveesame 

P—rr—n: ‘‘Yes.”’ 

A—dl—n: “All right, then, what tree do 
doughnuts grow on?” 

P—rr—n: “Pantry.” 


We deeply sympathize with Miss Watt in her 
bereavement. 


We are sorry to say that Everett York has left 
our class. Our best wishes go with him. 


B—ms—k: 
ally hysterical. 

Welcome to the new member of our class, 
Miss Annie Getchell, from Kennebunk, Maine. 


Heard une s2de 

Speaking of Marines, Sm—th, ‘‘Do they use 
compasses? ”’ 

Classmate: 
ometry.”’ 


“A ewe is a kind of a fish.’’ Natur- 


“No, they don’t have to do Ge- 


At last we have our long-hoped-for passageway 
between the buildings, 


°20-B 


James J. Murray, Editor. 
Warren Prescott, Assistant Editor. 


Room 122 is a hustler. 


We have one hundred per cent. membership in 
the S. H. S. P. A., in the Junior Red Cross and also 
in the Athletic Ass’n. We are doing our bit in the 
paper drive, as we already have 1,473 pounds. 


We have bought and paid for one Liberty 
Bond, which we have presented to the school, for 
apparatus in a new gymnasium. 


The pupils have $2,500 worth of Liberty Bonds 
and Thrift Stamps. 


We are well represented in the various activities 
of the school, having members on the Boys’ De- 
bating Team, in both Glee Clubs, in the Orchestra, 
Fife and Drum Corps, Knitting Club, Girls’ Ath- 
letic Association, and in football and basketball. 


Division A is reading Shakespeare’s, ‘“‘As You 
Like It,” for English. Every week two or three 
scenes are given in the hall. 


The question of the day is: “‘Have you signed 
the petition for baseball?’’ Of course everyone 
wants it but will you, members of 1920-B support 
ihe 


There are a large number of Sophomores 
among the prospective candidates for baseball. 
We are sure many will be successful and we wish 
you the best of luck. 


Speaking of baseball, Patten and Dowd of Div. 
A, who were so successful in football, are sure to 
make the team. Patten shows all the signs of 
being an excellent pitcher and Dowd is sure to 
make good at third. 


Heard in Geometry: 

An oxygen has eight sides. 

Parallel lines are lines that can never meet 
until they come together. ; 

A solid is that which hasn’t any space under the 
circumference. 


Basketball in the Sophomore Class; 
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The girls of the Sophomore Class have start- 
ed basketball. Their coach is Miss Taylor from 
the Sargent School. There are to be as many 
teams as possible formed from the Sophomore 
players. There are a larger number of Sopho- 
mores planning to play than any other class. 
Sophomore Girls: Help us, come out for basket- 
ball and show your school spirit. 


The members of Room 205 were sorry to have 
their room changed from the second to the third 
floor, but are glad to have such an excellent Home 
Room teacher as they now have in 307. 


Room 307 is well represented on the Girls’ 
Glee Club by Misses Elizabeth Haskell, Lola Ham- 
ilton, Anna Corliss, Alice Hamilton and Nellie 
Wilder. 


Room 122 held a Liberty Bond Social for the 
purpose of presenting Mr. Avery a Liberty Bond 
bought by the Room . ‘‘Master’’ Foye made the 
presentation speech to which Mr. Avery made a 
reply. Games, dancing, and refreshments were 
enjoyed by all who attended. 


A little question for Detective Farren to solve: 
“Why is it that a red cow, after eating green grass, 
gives white milk, from which yellow butter is 
made? ’”’ 


English teacher: ‘‘What is a furlough? ”’ 

Pupil: ‘“‘A furlough is a donkey.” 

English teacher: ‘‘What dictionary did you find 
that in?” 

Pupil: “It wasn’t a dictionary. I saw a pic- 
ture in a magazine of a soldier riding on a donkey 
and under it was printed; Riding home on his fur- 
lough. 


This is our first year in the school, and only 
a sample of what we can do. Look out for us. 


The attention of the War Department should 
be called to the squares the girls are knitting nowa- 
days. An afghan of the same, waved before the 
eyes of the advancing German hosts would pro- 
duce a most singular and headlong retreat. The 
Huns would suffer from the effects of their ordeal 
for several days. 


21 
Margaret Nolan, Editor. 

Teacher: ‘‘Give, for any year, the number of 
bales of cotton exported from the United States.”’ 

Pupil: “14925 none 

A small lad sitting on. a sign post busily en- 
gaged writing was addressed: ‘““‘What are you do- 
ing away up there? ”’ 

The boy: “Writing a theme on a sign post.” 

A woman talking with her son’s teacher said: 
“Be sure my son learns a lot of Latin.” 

“But, my dear lady, Latin is a dead language.” 

“So much the better, ye know he’s going to be 
an undertaker.” 


Freshman: ‘‘Can | kindly use your telephone? ”’ 
Faculty: “You can use it any way you please.” 


Heard in Latin: 
Mo—re: ‘‘The consul in the river fought a 
broad battle.” 


Margaret Nolan finding algebra difficult, asked 
Mr. Hall to assist her in stimulaneous equations. 


At a party Miss Reardon had sung ‘“‘Keep the 
Home Fires Burning.’’ For days after she was 
singing or humming it. 

It seems to haunt me, she explained to a friend. 
‘‘No wonder, her friend replied, you murdered it.’ 

Bronstein (picking up a coin): “Has anybody 
lost a nickel?” 

Blakes “tY ess F dids3 

Bronstein: ‘‘Well, | just found a cent towards 
iia 

No offensive (!) cards have been given on the 
first floor, East Building, yet this year. Good 
work. 

Translation teacher: ‘‘P—tt—n, did you send 
the messenger to the general? ”’ 

SEIN Chace 

Colds are plentiful but coal being scarce why 
not preserve some of that hot air?” 

The government is shutting up everything now. 

I wish they would try it on Ma—g—r—t 
N—I—n. 
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] hear the government is in need of camouflage 


artists. It is a wonder Miss F—r—is has not 
been taken up. 
lMiteset in to areraswee. not: 


Rawsson to pay back the nickel he has been 
owing Siegal since they graduated from grammar 
school. 

Goyne:. Past. 

Engborg: Slow. 

We congratulate Rawsson for his 100. per cent. 
mark, the only one in the class of arithmetic. He 
is a small boy with lots of extra brains and we 
don’t know what he is doing in S. H. S. 

Miss McTwi—g—in: ‘Will you finish your 
theme before the sixth period is over? 

Miss G—d—is: ‘‘No, I have to use some more 
paper soon. 

Miss McTwi—g—in: “Oh hurry and finish it 
before the paper runs out.” 

We are all very sorry to lose our teacher, 
Miss Swallow, who has gone to teach in the Jun- 
ior High School. 

Miss W—d: ‘‘Have you read (Freckles? )”’ 

Miss N—I—w: ‘No, thank goodness mine are 
brown ones.” 
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between Miss 


coolness 


What caused the 
C—Il—h—n and Miss Ra—t—n? 

A heated argument over weight. 

Miss H—r—n—t—n’s father spends lots of 
money on her music lessons, but was repaid by 
being able to purchase all the neighborhood 
houses at half price. 


Teacher: “If an apple and an apple are added, 
it equals what? ”’ 
Chase: VAWeat.s 


Téacher (in English) <\ )aseeeee and then they 
dragged him around the city three times. 

Br—nst—n: ‘‘Why three?” 

L—fbl—d: ‘‘The third time never fails.” 

Heard in /DCivics'B: 


Mr. Hall: ‘“‘What is the length of the long ses- 
sion of Congress?” 
stern: “Two yearsae 


113 has been heard from again. Every pupil 
is a member of the Junior Red Cross. 
Our record 6-yard dash: 


He—on “‘speeds-up” to get in his Algebra 
home-work paper on time. Those who witnessed 
the race marveled at his speed. 





The Weakening of the Week Days 


Seven little Week Days 
In a pretty fix, 

Hoover said ‘‘Meatless,”’ 
Then there were six. 


Six little Week Days 

Glad to be alive, 

Hoover said ‘‘Wheatless,”’ 
Then there were five. 


Five little Week Days 
Getting pretty sore, 
Hoover. said ‘‘Porkless,”’ 
Then there were four. 


Four little Week Days 
Weary as could be, 
Garfield said ‘‘Heatless,’” 
Then there were three: 


Three little Week Days 
Feeling pretty blue, 
Garfield said ‘‘Boozeless,”’ 
Then there were two. 


Two little Week Days 
Looking for the sun, 
Garfield said ‘‘Lightless,”’ 
Then there was one. 


One little Week Day 
Begging for a penny, 
Garfield said ‘‘Workless,”’ 
Then there wasn’t any.—Ex. 
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The Argonaut—Mansfield High School, Mans- 
field, Mass. Your cuts are too few and not very 
good but your editorial in the Christmas number 
was splendid. 

The Spectator—Brown and Nichols School, 
Cambridge, Mass. A neat, well arranged maga- 
zine. ‘‘The Rime of the Aged Pedagogue”’ was 
extremely clever and the stories, both, were very 
interesting. 

The Tripod—Thornton Academy, Saco, Maine. 
Congratulations! Few schools have so large a 
number of men in the service as you have. Your 
cover design is a very original and pretty idea and 
your whole magazine does you credit. 

The Optimist—East Aurora High School, East 
Aurora, N. Y. Your Senior play must have been 
a great success. Your Honor Roll is certainly fine 
and your Alumni Notes are excellent. 

St. John’s Concordia—St. John’s Prep. School, 
Danvers, Mass. An excellent magazine. Your 
editorial column is fine, ‘‘The Old and New’’ and 
“Lest We Forget” are especially good. Your 
“Mail Bag” is an excellent idea and wonderfully 
interesting. 

The Sassamon—Natick High School, Natick, 
Mass. The Sassamon could be improved on by 
more cuts. Your Athletic notes are very good. 


THE JUNIOR RED CROSS DRIVE 


On Wednesday, February 13th, a drive for the 
membership of the school in the Junior Red Cross 
was carried through with tremendous success by 
the members of the Debating Teams. Pupils of 
the school assembled in groups, listened with in- 
tense interest to pairs of speakers, the first of 
whom explained the mechanism and activities of 
the organization, while the second, the great pur- 
poses for its ordination and the reasons why it is 
the inevitable duty of every school boy and girl 
in America to enlist in the great service. 

The pupils gathered in the hall were addressed 
by Hildegarde Ohse and Margaret Hailwood, In 
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The Ramble—New York Military Academy, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. You certainly have 
a busy business manager. Your Athletic and So- 
cial Notes are well written and interesting. 

The Delphian—Moses Brown School, Provi- 
dence, R. I. Letters from France are of interest 
to everyone at this time and yours were most in- 
teresting. The football picture is fine. 

The Eltrurian—High School, Haverhill, Mass. 
Wouldn’t it be better if your editorials were first? 
They are very good ones and should have the 
place of honor in your magazine. ‘One Christ- 
mas Morning in France’’ was exceptionally good. 

The Echo—Endfield High School, Thomson- 
ville, Conn. Why not put your editorials first? 
To be sure “Honor Bound” is a splendid story 
but editorials are even more important than good 
stories. 

The Megaphone—Country Day School, New- 
ton, Mass. ‘Stealthy Steve” and its illustrations 
was both amusing and clever. Your new School 
Notes cut is a good one. 

The Shuttle—High School Practical Arts, Bos- 
ton. The few cuts you have are excellent, can’t 
you get a few more? Your literary department 
shows that you have no small amount of talent 
in your school. 


Room 122 the speakers were Mildred Codding 
and Lillian Trask; in Room 222, Mildred Pestell 
and Anna Fulton; in Room 322, Edith Harding 
and Bertha Kerner. The addresses were powerful 
and effective and in each assembly the response 
was spontaneous and enthusiastic. 


Since the school, to become an auxiliary chap- 
ter, must offer one hundred per cent. membership, 
the few who have not joined the Junior Red Cross 
must realize the solemn responsibility which they 
incur in preventing our school from doing its just 
share for the advancement of the great cause. It 
is their duty to enlist—it is the School’s right to 
expect that they will! ! 5 
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1917 


William Walsh is in Panama for the United 
Fruit Company. 

Arthur Moffat wishes to correct the report in 
the last issue. He is not in Springfield studying 
to bé-aaYioM) GG) Atseéecretary: 

Hazel Cloyes has moved to Washington, D. C., 
and is attending business college there. 

Olive Stanley is working in the National Bis- 
cuit Company. 

Esther Keough has entered the School of Phar- 
macy. 

1916 

Dorothy Conway is a senior at Miss Wheel- 
ock’s Kindergarten Training School. 

Reta Slack is studying at the New England Con- 
servatory of Music. 


1915 


Walter Coleman is a private in M. T. Co., 314 
Train Supply at Camp Johnston, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

Margaret Campbell is ‘“‘doing her bit” as a 
stenographer for the National Council of Defense 
at Washington, D.C. ° 

Chester W. Shaffer_is an ambulance driver in 
connection with the Ambulance Field Service in 
France. 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert T. Douglas, of Medford, 
(Edna D. Atwood), are receiving congratulations 
on the birth of a son, Herbert Tilton Douglas, Jr. 


1914 


Pauline Bunker graduated last June from Miss 
Neal’s Kindergarten Training School, and is now 
teaching in a private kindergarten in Winchester. 

Hazel Marsh, Elizabeth Talbot, Gladys Gar- 
land, Thelma Knight are seniors at Simmons. 

Robert S. Means, M. I. T. 748, is provisional 
second lieutentant at Fort Livermore, Kansas, 


Marion U. Hunt is a bookkeeper for Richard 
Young Leather Co., of Boston. 

George Starbird and Frank MacGregor are 
members of Harvard 718. 


1913 


T. Willard Fuller is a corporal in Battery D, 
301st Regiment Field Artillery, stationed at Camp 
Devens. 

Mary MacLeod, Radcliffe, ’17, is now taking 
a secretarial course. 

Pauline Murray, Wellesley ’17, is teaching at 
Scituate, Mass. 


1912 


Gertrude Morrison, Emerson 715, is taking a 
secretarial course at Burdett’s. 

Margaret Randall is private secretary to the 
president of the Cambridge Trust Co. 


1911 


Lieutenant-Commander Ralph W. Christie, U. 
S. N., whose recent promotion was announced, 
now has the distinction of being the youngest 
lieutenant-commander in the United States Navy. 
Commander Christie was a member of the Class 
of 1911, S. H. S., and of Annapeleiiy sue 
ter graduating from the latter institution he was 
assigned to duty as ensign, and later studied in a 
course of submarine warfare, and was given com- 
mand of an undersea vessel. 

Mildred Winship, Mt. Holyoke 
Y. W. C. A. work in Akron, Ohio. 


1910 


Pauline Conant was married May 29, 1917, to 
Mr. Charles Bacon of the Allyn, Bacon Publish- 
ing Company. ; 


15, is doing 


1909 


Lieutenant J. O. Milliken is in France with 
the 25th Engineevs, Company A, 
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Winter Hill 


Francis C. Loan, Ruth M. Edgerly, Editors. 


Fo H—ss—on: “The discoverer evacuated 


(excavated) many tombs.” 


Room 16 extends its sympathy to Rieser in 
his illness. 


A squirrel was seen hovering about, outside 
Room 16. For whom of that noble (?) assem- 
blage was he looking? 


Why Not? 

Musicless Monday, Testless Tuesday, Workless 
Wednesday, Talkless Thursday and Flunkless Fri- 
day. 

H—y—y has his profession picked out. Watch 
him bargain at lunch time. 


The members of this Junior High School should 
co-operate with their editors to make this page 
asuccess. They can do this by giving their editors 
more notes. 


Mr. L—k: “It isn’t ‘yellowcution’ but ‘elocu- 
tion’ that counts.”’ 


Heard in History III-I: 
“Theseus offered himself as one of the maidens 
to be sent as a tribute to Minos. 


Usual of Mr. L—k: 


ey eS’: ) 


answer to question 


The assignment given in English the other day 
was evidently too much for F—ye as he immedi- 
ately started for the door. 


“Prepare an oral composition for tomorrow,” 
Bright pupil: ‘“‘Written,”’ 


In discussion on versification: ‘‘What is a com- 
mon foot?”’ 
(—d—o—e: 
III-6 has, at last, finished ‘‘Homer’s lliad.”’ It 
will eventuaally finish ‘“Tom Brown at Rugby.” 
Yes, “eventually, why not now?” 


“Twelve inches.’’ 


F, M—r—le: ‘“‘A tyrant is one who gives away 
the secrets of his country.” 


N—ch—ls: ‘‘When did she say the herald 


eatiie 2) 
W—lls: ‘‘When she was talking.” 


Teacher: ‘‘What is a Hindu? ’”’ 

Miss-C—_1—_ Or sae KING Of alias 

L—ons: ‘‘Was Achilles’ mother ‘god’ of the 
sear 


Teachers }" What) kind of as branch: does. ie 
eagle on the ‘Federal Seal’ hold?” 
Er—cs—n: “‘A pine branch.” 


K—ulb—ck: 
his team? ”’ 
Cr—wl—y: ‘‘No, he had mules.”’ 


‘Tid Priam have horses to drive 


H—nds: ‘‘Well, mules and horses; are about 


the same.”’ 


Teacher: ‘‘What is the meaning of ‘Interna- 
tional?’ ” 


R—an: ‘‘An automobile.’’ 


Reading from the “‘Iliad’’: “The Gods never 
die.’ 


C—ow—ey: ‘‘Are they living now?” 
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East Somerville 


Grosvenor L. Wadman, Jessie MacLean, Editors. 


The latest Christmas celebration in this school 
was the best in years. A Christmas play was giv- 
en by the second year classes and was carried out 
admirably. The lack of a stage was the one dis- 
appointment and caused the pupils in the rear of 
the hall no little discomfort. There was carol 
singing throughout the afternoon. 


V—ssa M—les (reciting in Civics): ‘‘The 
County Commissioners run for two years.” (The 
gentlemen must have iron constitutions). 


C—mpb—ll evidently has access to a more 
copious dictionary than ours. His latest word is 
instrumenticity (? ) 


The first day at school during the English pe- 
riod III-I told how they had spent the vacation. 
They all seemed to agree that the greater part had 
been spent keeping warm. 


Did you ever notice how much more boisterous 
the boys’ neckwear is after Christmas? ”’ 


Mr. Ryan has asked us not to soil our new 
Latin books. That danger for some of us is not 
very great. 


Miss Christie has originated a new war game. 
It has bullets and a hospital. But the bullets 
are words and the hospital is the seats. The game 
is similar to a spelling match, only the words are 
given by the participants, alternately. The first 
time a word is misspelled, the person is wounded, 
the second, he walks to the hospital, apparently 
uninjured, but certainly missing. The object of 
the game is to entirely eliminate the enemy. 


Singularly enough, “Kindergarten” proved the 
“Waterloo” of the boys in III-IV. It sent sixteen 
to their seats in a recent spelling-match. 


One of the best features of the Christmas cele- 
bration was a visit from Miss Frost, our former 
physical instructor. 


Why are soldiers always tired on April 1st? 
Because they have just had a March of thirty- 
one days. 


Gladys Brookings, formerly of this school, now 
attends the Medford High School. 


C—rdin—1 (reciting on vacation  experi- 
ences): ‘I coasted and had some snowfights and 
had my face washed once or twice,” 


In music the other day if F—y was as far out 
of town as he was out of tune, he would have 
quite a journey before him. 

Wanted: A small Ford delivery truck to trans- 
port Weeks’ lunch; solid tires preferred. 


The Speakwell Club held a meeting Friday, De- 
cember 21st. The meeting was entirely in the 
hands of the pupils, who gave talks on various 
Christmas subjects. 

Miss W—ll—ms has made the announcement 
that she likes somebody taller than herself. This 
eliminates the greater part of the contestants and 
we can almost make our own conclusions now. 

M—lI—no: ‘‘The treasurer pays all the coun- 
tyositaxes.”? 

Miss Christie: ‘‘How very kind.” 


Our former classmate, James Murray, wishes 
to be remembered to all his friends in the school. 
He is now living in New York City and attends 
the La Salle Academy. 

Shea may become self-supporting in years to 
come, but we have our gravest doubts. (From 
observations taken during the physical training pe- 
riod). 

This scene was probably enacted in every 
household during the vacation: ‘‘Bang! Crash! 
Ouch!” 

Voice from the kitchen: ‘Oh, if school would 
only keep I’d pay for enough coal to run them 1 
Vearu 

Finley now works at the Tufts Radio Station 
on Saturdays. ‘‘Best o’ luck,” Jim. 


Now doesn’t this beat time? D—ff says he 
left the house the other morning at half-past eight 
and reached school at twenty minutes past. 


The IJI-I English Class made a “Garrison 
finish” of the “Lady of the Lakews 


February 4th, Scully’s captain-ball team defeat- 
ed Wadman’s team, ten to five. February 10th, 
however, the latter team staged a comeback and 
defeated the former by a one to nothing score. 
Morrison and Blanche starred in both games. We 
hope to compete with other schools in this game. 


The Christmas present of the third year Latin 
Class from Mr. Ryan, though somewhat belated, 
was twenty-five ‘‘Caesars.” 
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West Somerville 


John C. Dunbar, Lena Harriman, Editors. 


The Daughters of Veterans recently presented 
a beautiful silk flag to the West Somerville Junior 
High School. The flag is hung at the head of the 
front stairway in the lower corridor. We greatly 
appreciate this most acceptable gift. 


The new piano has arrived. The joy of the 
pupils is great and we look forward to music pe- 
riod with glad hearts. 


Someone in III-3 English gave utterance to this 
brilliant remark: ‘‘The manner in which the com- 
mander gave his commands was extinct.” 


An orchestra consisting of violins, cornets, clar- 
inets, ’cellos, bass viol, and piano, has been 
formed in the West Somerville Junior 
School. Rehearsals are being held each week un- 
der the leadership of Mr. McVey. A leader front 
among the pupils is soon to be chosen. 


Did you ever notice the ‘‘sober’’ display of 
neckties in 101? 


A controversy on woman suffrage, which was 
successfully carried out according to parliamentary 
law, was given by the history class of section 11-7 
on December 21, 1917. The affirmative speakers 
were Clara Dow and Elsie Bertelson, the negative 
Homer Rowe and George Apel. Each ‘speaker 
was allowed three minutes to talk with two min- 
utes rebuttal. The English Class of Section III-3, 
composed of twenty boys, was called upon to 
judge the debate. Their vote was taken, with the 
result that the negative team won by a very small 
majority. The teachers present complimented the 
speakers upon their good work, also the manner 
in which the whole affair was conducted. 

On the same date, Section II-8 held a debate 
on the question of whether or not Capital Punish- 
ment should be abolished. Paul Vance served as 
chairman and Miss Whittaker with two-third year 
pupils as judges. Olive Holmes and Harold Lane, 
affirmative, and Marie Damery and Frank Pad- 
dock, negative. Both sides presented very good 
arguments and it was difficult for the judges to 
make a decision. They decided for the affirma- 
tive. 


In a Latin examination: 

“What are the principal parts of the verb mean- 
ing ‘to kill?’ ”’ 

R—d—o—t: ‘‘Killo, killare, killavi, killatus.”’ 


High * 


The School City met in Room 203, December 
6, 1917, at<3':40 pe m:)  Vihe reports of the city 
clerk and treasurer were read. Donald Miller 
presented a petition for a permit to build a garage 
in the rear of his home. He was vigorously op- 
posed by Augustus Jones and Thomas Lowe, who, 
as neighbors, objected to the erection of the gar- 
age. The Board of Aldermen refused to grant 
the permit. The meeting adjourned at 4:30 p. m. 

It looks as if Miller would have to sell his Ford. 

The various rooms in the West Somerville Jun- 
ior High School and the elementary Junior High 
contributed to the Halifax Fund as follows: 101, 
$3.45; 102, $1.00: 405, $6:10; 106, $5.18; 20147 
$3.70; 202) $2910= 20 52-56,05., 204 'S2150, Zoo 
$4.54; 206, $3.00; Elementary Junior High, 
$10.29; Total, $48.90. 

The campaign for subscriptions to the Jun- 
ior Red Cross and Thrift Stamps is on. Let us 
make a record to be proud of. 


Help! 


Help, boys, help! 
‘The: timerore need is: here: 
The rattling of artillery, 
Comes loudly in our ear. 


The sights that do dismay us, 
Are many ‘and acute. 

The bugle like a herald 
Calls for the khaki suit. 


So join the Junior Red Cross, 
Just twenty-five red cents. 
To help us win this war, 
And show our own good sense. 


Note: Girls are included. 

Teacher in English III-4: ‘‘What should a 
speaker’s attitude be toward the audience? ”’ 

S—e—e—s: “He should be unconscious.” 

Senior: ‘‘Why is the Radiator like a girl?” 

Freshman (who never bought a Radiator): ‘‘I 
don’t know. Why?” 

Senior:, ‘‘Because every fellow ought to get 
one of his own and not borrow another fellow’s.”’ 


‘Do you believe in fate, Pat?” 
“Sure, an what would you stand on without 
7em?”? 














PROF. LUSK OF CORNELL SAYS: 


‘Do not buy meat until you have 
bought three quarts of milk.”’ 





The liberal use of Hood’s Milk in your 
home will reduce the cost of living. 


USE AT LEAST A QUART A DAY 


Every sanitary precaution known to modern science, 
including Perfect Pasteurization, safeguards 


HOOD’S MILK. 


Use More of It 




















raid Benefit Performance 


IN AID OF THE 


SOMERVILLE RED CROSS' 
SOMERVILLE SPECIAL AID 
BATTERY “D” AUXILIARY 


HURST’S THEATRE 


TWO EVENINGS 
Monday and Tuesday, March 18 and 19 


TICKETS - - - 35¢ 


Further information may be obtained by calling Somerville 5316 











After Graduation 


WHAT? 


‘ATHLETICS AS AS USUAL 


— President Wilson. : 
If you are to adopt a business career let us tell you 
To keep the body fit and what we are doing to make high school students self sup- 
ready Foueuny service there @ f porting in a month’s time. 
is nothing more valuable 
than exercising, and to bea 


winner in athletics it is ab- You will also be interested in our secretarial course. 


solutely important that you 
use correct equipment 
which, in every case, will 


bear the Wright & Ditson Toadies Mark. 


CALL OR SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
FOOT BALL BASKET BALL 

SKATES HOCKEY 

SWEATERS GYMNASIUM SUPPLIES 


SUSPASHINGYON Sis, BOSTON | NEW YORK SCHOOL 
| OF FILING 





149 Broadway, New York 

















HIGH 


ADULT CLASS Every Wednesday. 


CHILDREN’S CLASS every Saturday. 


DANCING 


Heinemann House 
Academies 


ANTHOINE HALL 
‘136 School Street, Somerville 


SCHOOL CLASS Every 


once a month. 


Friday. Open night 


Social every Satur- 


day; special features. Party every holiday night. 





LET US SEND YOU ONE 
OF OUR CATALOGUES... 























PINS 


SEND FOR 
NEW BOOK 


ART. APPLIED’ ; 






MEDALS 


TROPHIES 
FRATERNITY TCEMBLEMS 
JEWELRY ADDRESS BOX 


DORRET Yor erate 


LENA HEATHER WOOD 
Reader Teacher Coach 


SPECIAL RATES TO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
WRITE FOR, APPOINTMENT 


81 Thurston Street - - - Winter Hill 


Howard B. Burlingame 
PRIVATE TUTOR 


In Languages and Mathematics 


School | 
Pupils Backward in Their Studies or School Work Assisted 


Pupils Prepared for Any College or Professional 


33 DAY STREET WEST SOMERVILLE | 
Telephone Somerville 1248-2 


RALPH SMALLEY 


TEACHER OF 
Cello, Violin, Piano, Harmony 


Formerly with Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Instructor at Wellesley College 


14 GREENVILLE STREET TELEPHONE 


SIDEBOTTOM BROTHERS 
Printing and Engraving 


168 SCHOOL STREET, SOMERVILLE 


Telephone Connection 


FAVORS 


For Holiday, Halloween or Dancing “Parties at 


FIELD, the Caterer’s 


Somerville 2209-M DAVIS SQUARE 


Pearson’s Perfect Pictures 


ODD FELLOWS HALL, WINTER HILL 
Every Night at 8 
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ARE YOU ONE-SIDED?P 


Do you play the game as it should be played? 


THE HIGHLAND TRUST COMPANY 


420 HIGHLAND AVENUE Telephone Somerville 6000 WEST SOMERVILLE 





Has declared a dividend at rate of 


4 1 yj 
2/0 
On Savings Accounts 


They are half-page advertisers in the Radiator. 
What have you done to help the Trust Company? 


One dollar will start an account. Start Now. 
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It affords the Editorial Staff pleasure to present 
to its readers in this issue, material contributes 
largely by past members of the school. The Alum- 
ni number furnishes the opportunity for the pres- 
ent members of the school to be brought into clos- 
er relation with their predecessors, and we regret 
that our limited space does not permit a greater 
number to be heard from each year. We are un- 
der obligations to those graduates who so loyally 
responded to the request for material in this issue. 


“Give us a name to fill the mind 

With the shining thoughts that lead mankind— 

The glory of learning, the joy of art— 

A name that tells of a splendid part 

In the long, long toil and the strenuous fight 
Of the human race to win its way 

From the ancient darkness into the day 

Of freedom, brotherhood, equal right— 

A name like a star, a name of light! 

I give you France.” 


A great poet has called France the Soldier o: 
God. For more than twelve centuries, she seems 
to have acted, fought, and conquered or suffered 
for the whole world: She has had a hand in every- 
thing of importance that-has been achieved in 
Europe. 

The Crusades which were the greatest achieve- 
ments of the Middle Ages belonged almost wholly 
to France, and it is due to them and to the trouba- 
dours, that the French language became the most 
common among nations, and hence, the diplo- 
matic tongue of today. 

Another great effort of the Crusades was the 
weakening of the feudal aristocracy. A revolu- 
tion was started that was to make the serfs the 
equal of their landed masters, but it took seven 
centuries to fully materialize. France, the pioneer, 
formed from its entire non-noble population the 


so-called Third Estate, which in parts of Europe 


is still in the process of formation. So those 
slaves, who in the early days were bought and sold 
like cattle, who in the Middle Ages received their 
personality and became men, now rose still an- 
other step and became citizens. And later, when 
they realized that all men are created equal, they 
overthrew the nobles and made their nation a 
great republic. 

The oscillating and continual advance of the 
French people is what gives to their history its 
charm, for it is the advance of civilization itself. 
It is not that France has led the world, but that 
it has often had its post in the advance guard, 
which has held aloft the flag by which other na- 
tions have been guided. To France and her little 
French speaking neighbor, Belgium, belong the 
greatest glory of the present war, and although 
worn and fatigued by three years of cruel fighting 
and suffering, she is still advancing with that 
dauntless courage that is the admiration of the 
civilized world. It is to help her retain her inde- 
pendence and political ideals as she in the past 
helped us to gain and establish ours, that we, here 
in America, have entered the struggle. 


“To save mankind from the sway of a sword— 
A name that calls the world to share 
The burden of sacrificial strife 
Where the cause at stake is the world’s free life, 
And the rule of the people everywhere— 
A name like a vow, a name like a prayer; 
I give you France.” 


We can truthfully say of our country in this 
war, as in the old rhyme, ‘‘We’ve got the ships, 
we’ve got the men, we’ve got the money, too.” 
The only thing of which there may be a doubt is 
FOOD. 

Just because we have enough to eat at home 
don’t let us think everybody has. More than a 
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million of our men are now under arms; they are 
not producing, and they must eat! And besides 
our soldiers, there are millions of others—our al- 
lies—who are fighting side by side with our boys, 
whose farms have become battlefields, torn and 
bloody. Other millions of women, and little chil- 
dren in those war racked lands have for three long 
years been living on short rations which are daily 
growing shorter. 

One’s first thought perhaps would be that 
America, with the greatest farm lands in the world, 
can produce sufficient food—and so she might, 
if thousands of men had not left the farms for the 
war. Every man leaving the farm means a direct 
loss of farm production. We are drafting thous- 
ands of farm laborers from the vast wheat pro- 
ducing states of the west, this may mean serious 
peril to our people at home and to our soldiers and 
allies abroad. 

Here is where the student can help. We 
should man the farms. We have the youth, the 
energy, the endurance, and experience and ap- 
plication will furnish the skill. As a healthful oc- 
cupation, farming is unsurpassed, and the con- 
stant laboring in the open air develops the bodv 
physically and mentally as nothing else can. 
When the call comes, students, and it will short- 
ly, show your patriotism, your true American 
blood, and join the army of hoe bearers, for the 
man behind the gun is helpless without the man 
behind the hoe, and in such a crisis as this, both 
are equally necessary to save the world for 
democracy. 

k * kk & 


Balls, bats, and gloves are once more in evi- 
dence. Just about this time we begin to wonder 
what sort of a team will represent the Red and 
Blue on the diamond this spring. By the time of 
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this publication, practice should be well under 
way, and the first result obtained. Why can’t we 
have a championship aggregation this season? 
We can if the whole school attends the games and 
starts some sensible systematic cheering. Twen- 
ty-five cents for ten games plus the five cent per 
game war tax cannot be beyond any one’s reach, 
and two games would readily repay one for the 
trip to the field. Remember, students, we are under 
obligations to the school authorities to do our best, 
and it is more than necessary that your support 
be given that their confidence in us may not be 
lessened. 

We regret the loss of our old friend and rival, 
Melrose, in the Suburban League. Hope you will 
be with us again, shortly, boys. 


ee Ow ok 


Company ’shun! Squads left turn, forward 
march! It sounds very well, but when you come 
to do it, it takes more practice than the conjuga- 
tion of a French verb. What a fine beginning we 
have made in our military drill! Already our com- 
panies, after three weeks’ training, have created 
quite an impression, and the local papers have 
been liberal in their praise of us. Before June we 
should have a battalion competent to rival any 
other high school battalion in the state, and we 
only hope that before long we shall have a chance 
to “show off” before our citizens. 

*% ck sk 

It appears as though Room 308, which is to 
be used by the surgical dressing classes, when finat- 
ly renovated, will bear the semblance of a minia- 
ture hospital. It might be added that the unfor- 
tunates on the stairways at recess need entertain 
no fears as to their safety henceforth. 





An Alumnus’ Opinion of the Radiator 


So breezy and bright, 
So full of delight, 
Is the Somerville Radiator. 
Its stories and notes 
Are care’s antidotes, 
And do credit to Alma Mater, 


The cover designs 
Are unique in their lines, 
And each number excels the preceding; 
The jokes are quite droll, 
And the book, as a whole, 


Shows not only brains, but good breeding. 
mM. RB. 8. He 8. 190s; 
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En Route to the Front 


From SGT. STUART B. FOSTER, S. E. H. S. 710, M. A.C, ’14 


Stuart Brooks Foster was graduated from the Som- 
erville English High School in 1910. While in high 
school he was a class editor, an assistant business man- 
ager of the RADIATOR, and class orator in his senior 
year. He was graduated from the Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College in 1914. During his college career he 
was prominent in literary circles, serving on the Col- 
lege paper for four years and acting as editor-in-chief 


France, Decemperme7 10417: 


We are anchored off the docks for the night 
having got in this afternoon and I am hurrying to 
get this letter ready so I can mail it at the first 
opportunity tomorrow. We have been seventeen 
days on the water and the trip was for the most 
part monotonous and uneventful. It was cold the 
day we left and we hit a northerly gale as soon as 
we passed outside the capes. The next morning 
the forward part of the boat was all covered with 
ice. Our quarters are way forward in a steel 
walled compartment beneath the main deck. It 
opens out onto what is called the well-deck, an 
open space between the forecastle and the begin- 
ning of the main deck. We soon found that these 
doors must remain closed if we did not want to be 
washed out of our bunks as tons of water poured 
over the bows during heavy seas, which were the 
rule most every day. I was one of the last to 
come aboard and drew a bottom bunk, they were 
piled three deep and were simply pieces of canvas 
stretched between four lengths of gas pipe. We 
padded them with horse blankets which added 
warmth and softness. Although a couple of steam 
pipes had been laid in the compartment, ‘“‘hole’’ 
was our name for it, the atmosphere was arctic for 
the first three days. When the walls of one’s 
home are covered with frost on the inside it is 
apparent that life within is not much better than 
out of doors. I had sort of an eye out for a top 
bunk, and at first was a bit disappointed at get- 
ting one on the bottom. I soon found out that | 
had the best of it'as it was. The steel ceiling per- 


of the Index, the junior annual. After two years as as- 
sistant chemist with the Westfield Pure Food Associa- 
tion, in Westfield, Mass., he was called to the Mexican 
border in 1916, with the Fifth Regiment, Massachusetts 
State Guard. Shortly after this return, he was again 
called to the colors in the present war at Fort Ethan Al- 
len, and was promoted to the rank of sergeant. Sergt. 
Foster is now with the Medical Department of the 
104th U. S. Infantry, in Alsace. 


spired profusely after the first day and the occu- 
pants of the top bunks were out of luck, as said 
beds were rendered untenable. The unfortunates 
were forced to migrate; some slept out with 
horses while others slept over the-slope hole grat- 
ing or when we struck warm weather, out on deck. 
Also ventilation was somewhat lacking and the 
best air seemed to be at the bottom. — 

The boat is a big tramp freighter of German 
extraction and in many ways exceeded our ex- 
pectations. She was heavily loaded and rolled 
in most any kind of sea. It was 2 o’clock on a 
Monday morning when the tug pulled: us out and 
we were off. The next morning we were loafing 
around (censored) picking up the skipper there. 
It was bitter cold on deck that day, the decks 
were covered with melting ice and most of us 
dodged in and out of the Fidely hole, as the grat- 
ing around the stack over the stoke-hole is called. 
It was warm there. We started off again that af- 
ternoon and the next afternoon ran into a bliz- 
zard, as it seemed like one to me. The wind blows 
some on land at times, but I don’t believe it ever 
attains the velocity it does at sea. It was one con- 
tinuous howl through the rigging. Some of the 
boys caved the first day, but I had no trouble un- 
til the blizzard arrived. I piled into my bunk im- 
mediately after supper and was fairly comforta- 
ble as long as I maintained a recumbent posture. 
I knew that any attempt at sitting up would be 
disastrous, so I didn’t try. It was a large evening. 
The boat really started to roll that night and it 
never stopped, until we were through the (cen- 
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sored). I suppose I hardly slept a wink that 
night. Every few minutes a heavy sea came 
aboard with a crash and sundry loose objects on 
the deck overhead were in constant motion cre- 
ating a regular anvil chorus. | was a trifle wor- 
ried, too, as I had never experienced a storm at 
sea before and the way this heavy boat bounced 
around was alarming to a land lubber to say the 
least. I felt.extremely low all next day; the storm 
did not abate any and | continued to hold down 
the bunk and incidentally the contents of my 
stomach. Most of the boys were not so fortunate 
in that respect. However, | fasted while they at- 
tempted to crowd something down. 

The next day I was convalescent, so to speak, 
and ventured up on deck where the fresh air re- 
vived my flagging spirits, | still abstained from 
food, however. It was no hardship as our ap- 
petite was non-existent. The weather was rainy 
and warm now, but the gale continued and the 
seas towered high above the rail, and frequently 
one of these mountains would break over the rail 
and some luckless boob would get drenched. This 
sort of weather lasted a week, then we had a few 
days of fine spring weather, bright sunlight and 
balmy breezes. I did not realize that the Mid-At- 
lantic was so warm. In fact the weather did not 
turn cold until we neared this coast. 

I suppose we have been very fortunate in ev- 
ery way. Barring colds and mal de mer, none of 
the boys have been sick. We weathered some 
heavy gales and if there were any submarines 
along our course, we did not see them, and wasted 
little time in worrying about them, although we 
had good cause to be interested, as for two weeks 
we were alone on the ocean apparently, that is, 
we saw but one boat before Christmas day, and 
that was headed in the opposite direction. We 
had no convoy! 

Barring my three days’ indisposition I have felt 
fine all the way over. | had little to do and spent 
most of each day taking life easy. Good fortune 
was still with me. Just as | was beginning to get 
my sea legs, | made the acquaintance of the Chief 
Steward, a nice obliging little man who lives in 
Brooklyn, but is a native of Barbadoes. I was 
able to help him by doctoring the crew when 
necessary, and in return he gave me the freedom 
of his quarters, a very cozy and roomy stateroom, 
and fed me from the saloon table. So I have lived 
high. We had several hundred horses and mules 
below decks, so you can imagine the atmosphere 
about our quarters. The steward’s hospitality 
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made the trip bearable. He seems to like to have 
me around, I am writing in his room now, and 
I certainly have not tried to discourage him. I slept 
in the bunkroom, but that was all. I came on 
deck in the morning and remained until bedtime. 

I surely did miss my New England Christmas. 
It was not Christmas for me. We were two days 
out of port. in the war zone, a fact which added 
a little spice, as we wondered if Fritz would give 
us a “pill” for dessert. It was a beautiful day, 
bright sun and an occasional rainbow. I had a 
good dinner, in fact, | have had three square meals 
every day. We hada good force of cooks, darkies 
who used to cook on passenger liners, and they 
turned out some great eats. I’ll have to come 
down to army grub tomorrow, sad to relate. 

I have no idea how long we will stay in this 
town, not long, I hope, as I want to see the boys 
as soon as possible, and of course my mail is be- 
ing sent to them. 


December 34719072 
To our disappointment, we put out to sea again 
after staying in the harbor 24 hours. We anchored 
outside, staying there until midnight last night, 
when we got under way once more. In the mean- 
time the convoy of which we were supposed to be 
a part came in. They started out before we did, 
but somehow we lost them and beat them over. 
Today we are steaming down the coast on con- 
voy with destroyers on either side, and hope to 
get in tonight. I hope we land in this place, 
though we are sure of nothing in this game. We 
may come back to first stopping place. 





January 1, 1918. 
We are tied up to a dock this morning and the 
animals are being taken ashore, by American — 
cavalrymen stationed. Don’t know whether we 
land or not, but I’ll mail this at the first opportu- 
nity. It’s cold and snowing here today. Best 
wishes for the New Year. : 
January 4, 1918. 
In barracks now awaiting further orders. Am 
in the best of health. I must give this to the C. O. 
now and will write about this place later. 


Detach. Med Dept., 
104th U. S. Infantry, 
52d Brig. 26th Div. 
January 11, 1918. 
We are quite comfortably settled now but may 
be sent along to the regiment most any day. I! 
don’t care if our departure is delayed as I like it 
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here. The town is very interesting, and the win- 
ter weather is mild, or has been so far. . 


Our quarters were cold the first two days until 
we acquired a stove burning soft coal. Moore 
and I are now able to keep our room very com- 
fortable. These barracks formerly occupied by 
French soldiers who are now elsewhere, resemble 
our college dormitories as they must have ap- 
peared in the fifties. It is a barn-like structure 
but I suspect that we are much better off than 
many of the boys farther inland. 


Army grub here is exceptionally good and is 
plentiful. We have French bread and French 
coffee. The first is great and I prefer it to white 
bread. It is the so-called war-bread and is made 
and sold under government supervision. It is 
made from whole wheat and sold by weight, 55 
centimes per kilo, or eleven cents for about two 
pounds, much cheaper than at home. The loaves 
are two feet or a yard in length, and it is a com- 
mon sight to see a citizen or a soldier walking 
along with a loaf or two under the arm. At the 
restaurants one is given half a loaf to carve one’s 
self. The diner picks up the loaf clasping it to 
his breast with one hand while with the other he 
cuts off a slice as one would slice a banana. The 
coffee being mostly chicory is not so pleasing to 
us who prefer the real article . 


The barracks are located right in the town ana 
we are fortunate enough to have plenty of liberty. 
lchave tied “Prench=cooking at some of, the 
restaurants and hotels and find it very good, in 
fact, far better for the price than anything in the 
States at present. There is one little place where 
for two francs (40 cents) one gets soup, an en- 
tree, a roast, a salad, either camembert or roque- 
fort cheese and apples. A bottle of cider or beer 
is included. I had supper there last night and got 
filled on bouillon, veal liver with boiled potatoes, 
a thick slab of roast beef, salad and a liberal help- 
ing of cheese, and of course as much bread as 1] 
wanted. To forestall any questions on the matter, 
I drank cider as it is very good. However, I must 
break the news to you that I, as well as everyone 
else, am following the French custom of using wa- 
ter very sparingly internally. It is strongly saline 
and seems to have a. decided laxative action. |! 
have been in several eating places and have seen 
but one person drinking water as such and he was 
a Belgian. Most of the people either do not drink 
any water with their meals, or else they use it to 
dilute the wine. At most of the restaurants one 
drinks either vin blanc or vin rouge, as one pre- 
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fers. The wine, you understand is included with 
the dinner which is table d’hote everywhere, ! 
have not seen any a la carte places. The wine 
thus served is what is known as the vin ordinnaire 
or common wine, that is drunk by everyone. The 
French soldiers carry it in their canteens instead of 
water. While I appreciate that you have good 
reasons for looking upon fermented beverages 
with dread, | feel sure that your natural common 
sense will convince you that I am in no danger 
of becoming a “‘slave to strong drink,” as the 
Prohibitionists say. Both the wine and the beer 
are very mild and as I don’t like the stronger 
drinks, ‘‘hard stuff,’’ 1 feel that 1 am in no danger. 

This little restaurant of which I speak is unique. 
The kitchen is just inside the door so that the 
odor of the savoury dishes on the range whets 
the appetite as one passes through to the dining 
room beyond. The proprietor and chief cook 
seems to be a middle-aged woman. She is assist- 
ed by a young girl presumably her daughter, and 
an old, old lady, who must be ninety years old at 
least. The lone waiter, Pierre, is getting along in 
years. He shuffles along the floor at a rapid rate 
and is easily excited, apparently, as at times he 
spills much language faster than I ever imagined 
possible, even in a woman. But that is true of 
all the French people that I have seen so far. We 
are quite attached to this little place , there is no 
style. It is more like a boarding house dining 
room, in fact there are several steady boarders, 
pensionnaires. Among them is the English con- 
sul, a very pleasant gentleman. We tip Pierre 
either one or two pennies, the customary pour- 
boire in this country. Imagine giving a waiter at 
home four cents! 


January 16, 1918. 

The day I started this letter we were ordered to 
pack up and the next night, we marched down to 
the station and after some confusion we got on the 
right car, and started off. We were unable to 
get an itinerary out of the French officials, and 
we never knew where we were going or when we 
were to change cars or stop for the night untii 
we were ordered out of the cars. Still we were 
fortunate in getting coaches as most of the troops 
have been transported in box cars. In fact, every 
French box car bears this inscription: Hommes 40, 
Chevaux 8. Some of the boys were packed into 
the compartments. The next morning we started 
off again. We travelled attached to regular pas- 
Senger trains and at junction points or at end of a 
passenger run, we had to wait sometimes several 
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hours for another train to hook onto. Apparent- 
ly few passenger trains run through the night, 
which accounted for night stops. We changed 
cars again the second day and this time | corraled 
a first class compartment, great luxury for a sol- 
dier. There were six of us in it and we were quite 
comfortable for the remaining two days. A first 
class compartment has rather ornate cushions and 
is built to accommodate just six people, three on a 
side. It is not a sleeping compartment, however, 
and we were obliged to catch what slumber we 
could sitting up. We had two days’ travel rations 
issued us, but unfortunately the trip required four 
days, thanks to the French railroad system. We 
traveled all around the interior of France I guess, 
going way north, then back to the south, then 
north again. The trains never exceeded 20 miles 
an hour, and we did not miss any stations that | 
know of. The French villages are quite close to- 
gether, too. However, seeing France from the 
car windows was interesting, and I saw much 
country that is beautiful even at this time of year. 
I hope | can see some of it in the summer. The 
fourth night we spent in the cars at a town not far 
from here. We bought a bowl of soup at the sta- 
tion buffet, as the R. R. eating house is labeled, 
and lingered in the French soldiers’ canteen until 
ten o’clock. A French corporal, who spoke good 
English, told us that he was on a French cruiser 
at Havana when the Maine was blown up. We 
conversed at some length with him and he treated 
two or three of us to coffee, we responded with 
American tobacco which the French soldiers seem 
to value very highly which is not surprising as the 
stuff they buy for themselves is awful. 


Early in the morning an engine hooked on to 
the train, a gratifying event always, as engine 
or perhaps I should say locomotive meant steam 
which in turn meant warm feet instead of cold. 
The compartments use the ‘‘indirect system” 
which consists of a steel plate about a foot wide 
set in the floor of the car. The steam pipes are in 
the under side of the car beneath this plate. It’s 
a good foot warmer, but that is about the limit 
of its possibilities. After some delay, as usual, 
we got going again on the last lap. We made sev- 
eral stops, then at one little place, a French of- 
ficial, presumably the chef de gare came running 
down the track, waving his arms and spilling 
much language. According to him this was as 
far as we were to go, so off we got in heavy 
marching order. In a minute or two, Chick and 
Spencer burst over the bank and we had a wild 
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reunion on the spot. The infirmary was right 
there at the bottom of the bank and thither we 
went. There are about a dozen of the boys here 
running a camp infirmary for one of the battalions 
and although I’ve seen many fine things in 
France, nothing looked as good to me as those 
boys. 1 felt at home once more. I spent the 
day in the office watching them work, they sure 
are busy. I was content to sit by the stove and 
just look at them. They had almost given me up. 
They expected to find me here when they landed, 
and when | didn’t show up, there were many 
rumors. They even had us sunk. They still had 
hopes of seeing me, and last night, five of them 
gave me a royal welcome in the shape of a long 
prepared for dinner party at one of the billets 
where part of the boys are quartered. ‘The din- 
ner was cooked and served by the woman of the 
house, and we used her dining room and dishes. 
We had soup, a sort of fricasseed rabbit in brown 
gravy, potatoes, roast chicken, tea, canned 
peaches and pineapple, winding up with a rich 
fruit cake that Charlie Roy, Chick’s prospective 
brother-in-law, had been saving for me. After 
four days of ‘‘canned willie’? hard tack and jam, 
the dinner was a banquet to me., It was a “‘wel- 
come home”’ that | shall never forget. 


I am staying in Chick’s billet, he is a sergeant 
now, by the way, and glad | am that he has his 
stripes. They were long overdue. Our billet is 
the loft of a stable, cold and dark, but we sleep 
there only, so it is no hardship. The bunks are 
warm as we have straw mattresses and enough 
blankets. This is a small dilapidated looking vil- 
lage which straggles from the railroad down across 
the gentle river Meuse, not gentle just now, due 
to the thaw, and up the hill on the other side. 
Some of the stone and cement houses are in ruins, 
not due to the war as it has not reached here, and 
some look as if they ought to be. The battalion 
is billeted all through the village and some are in 
wooden barracks. The landscape is very pictur- 
esque and reminds me somewhat of Woronoco 
with the railroad, the river and the steep hills on 
either side. 


There have been many changes in the outfit, 
due to the different conditions here, and as usual}, 
the gang is separated, a bunch being with each 
battalion, in other villages. I’d like to stay here 
for awhile, but major has plans for me and if 
they work out will be to my own advantage. | 
shall not say anything about it now except that 
I expect to be sent away in a few days, not very 
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far, but on a job that I think I shall like immensely. 
Our new major is a live wire and seems to be 
anxious to boost his men, and had this scheme for 
me doped out before I got here. 

Now that I am actually here, I can tell you 
better what my needs are. On wearing apparel | 
am well fixed. JI would like to get a pair of some 
sort of fleece-lined moccasins to wear inside of 
rubber boots, if they are not too expensive. That 
is my only real lack. My toilet article kit has prov- 
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en inadequate, but I can get along all right with 
it. We boys here have so much tobacco that | 
will not need any as long as I am here. They 
were here for Christmas and received many 
bountiful packages. Of course, as I have said be- 
fore, anything in the way of literature, preferably 
“high brow,’ as dad puts it, eats and smokes will 
always be most cordially welcomed. 
Very sincerely, 
STUART BaROSTEn: 


‘Thoreau and Old Concord” 


The English Club presented for its February 
programme an illustrated lecture on ‘‘Thoreau and 
Old Concord” by Herbert Gleason on Wednesday, 
February 27. 

After showing historic Concord with its ‘‘bat 
tle ground,,’’ its shaded streets through which 
sounded the drums and the marching feet of the 
Revolutionary heroes and many pictures of the 
Concord literary shrines and poets’ homes, Mr. 
Gleason gave a brief account of Thoreau, his chary- 
acter, life and work. Then he gave a series of pic- 
tures of surpassing interest—the diary or note- 
books of Thoreau, an interesting group of closely 


written pages, showing the poet’s economy of pa- 
per, save one full page where appeared only the 
date and the words, ‘‘Father died.’’? Reading from 
the ‘‘notes” Thoreau’s observation of the appear- 
ance of the flowers each in its season, Mr. Gleason 
showed a picture of the flower in its native en- 
vironment and most artistically colored. 

A portrait of Thoreau and his grave in Sleepy 
Hollow Cemetery ended the series. The lecture 
was an hour of pure delight to the audience, which 
was unusually large, as the English Club, departing 
from its usual custom, admitted in this case mem- 
bers of all classes to the lecture. 


To My Love 


As the robin, on sweet, balmy days of the spring, 
Loudly trills to his mate in the tree, 
While she answers in passionate note like his 
own. 
So my heart, dearest, calls out to thee. 


As the buttercup, daisy, and violet blue 
Lift their heads ever upward to see 
The warm rays of sunshine or cool drops of 
rain,— 
So I look and I listen for thee. 


As the waters embrace the smooth sands on the 
shore, 
Or the winds, blowing soft o’er the lea, 
Seem to kiss and caress the tall grass of the plain— | 
Oh! like that would I be loved by thee. 


So the whole world of Nature conspires, it would 
seem, 
To remind me, my darling, of thee, 
Speaking clearly a message of trust and of love, 
True love between thee, dear, and me. 
ELSA M. RISDON, S. H. S. 1908. 
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Twice Rup Tangs 


The Reetbatl’s Story 
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BEATRICE COLBURN CARPENTRSR, S. L. H. S. ’98 


Beatrice Colburn Carpenter was a member of the class 
of 1898 in the Somerville High ‘School, and was class 
odist during her senior year. Since her graduation, she 
has written several short stories and poems which have 


“I say, neighbor—Hello! | say—”’ 

“Well say and be done with it!” 

“Humph! you looked it! Just why I’ve been 
all the week trying to get nerve to speak: fancied 
you were just that snappy style. But I say, why do 
you wear that frightful looking bow? If you could 
only see yourself !”’ 

“It wouldn’t be such a shock as you might ex- 
perience in meeting witha mirror. | suppose you 
call those dirty spots on your face ornamental? 
‘1 say—Hello! 1 say—’ what do those signify? ”’ 

“Blood!”’ the football suspended from the gas 
jet in Dolly’s room, swelled visibly with pride: 
“blood.” 

“No—really?”’ the cleek grew _ friendly— 
“how did it happen?” 

‘Just this way. It was the day of the game 
between A— and B—. My master, Capt. of the 
B— eleven (and blamed good chap) was terribly 
worried over affairs. Thompkins, center rush, 
had! smashed an ankle bone so Bronson had to 
substitute. (Bronson was about the rankest play- 
er on the grid-iron) while Gibson, the big right 
tackle had broken training (pie—always was a 
gourmand). Oh! yes—he would play, but was 
likely to take dizzy spells at any time. When in 
strict training Gibson was a star tackler. 

“Then Tom—Capt. you know—trouble with 
him was love. Gone, dead gone, so deep he’d 
fumble twice running. Couldn’t see me if I was 
right under his nose. I heard him once just af- 
ter he’d lost a goal from field, mutter: ‘Hang 
those eyes.’ 





been published from time to time in current periodicals. 
“The Football’s Story’ was written some seventeen 
years ago, wnile Mrs. Carpenter was still at college, and 
caused at that ‘time considerable comment. 

“May be I didn’t know whose they were and 
just how tempting they could look. You see | 
was Tom’s ball: we were great cronies and when 
he’d walk home from the game with her, I went 
too. Suppose they thought footballs didn’t count: 
but I had eyes (and ears, too—for that matter!) 

“The course of true love didn’t run smooth in 
this case, there was a snag—little Billy Milton, the 
quarter-back. 

“When Dolly attended the game under Milton’s 
Supervision she gave him to understand that she 
adored the huge massive type of man: but if per- 
chance Tom paid his respects between halves, 
‘Cunning little Bill Milton’ was the all absorbing 
topic of her conversation. 

“The day before the game Dolly made a private 
bet with each that the other would make the win- 
ning touch-down. If Billy failed he was debtor for 
a five-pound box of Page & Shaw’s; and if Tom 
was the loser—but I’ll tell that later. What were 
the stakes on her side? Don’t know, fact no one 
did but the winner and that’s ‘Another story.’ 

“Well the great day dawned cold enough to 
freeze a pig-skin. Dolly had promised the honor 
of her company to the one who got there first. 
As Fate willed it the boys arrived together! 

“While waiting in the library, Tom, glaring 
frigidly before him, stood on one side of the door, 
and Billy, with an equally frigid expression, on the 
other. I was under Tom’s arm and saw it all. 

“There was an unusual sparkle in Dolly’s eyes 
as she entered the room. The situation probably 
appeared humorous to her; but | didn’t view it in 
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that light. Must confess I felt anxious; favoring 
Tom, | didn’t like the attractive features of Billy 
Milton. 

“While walking to the grand-stand, Dolly con- 
versed with Milton. I pressed close to Tom as a 
reminder that one friend was on his side (no pun 
intended). But when Dolly gained her seat, the 
bliss of wrapping her in sweaters and tendering in- 
formation concerning the angle of her hat, fell to 
Tom’s lot. There was no partiality in the distribu- 
tion of Dolly’s favors. 

“Now when | stop to think—it must have been 
galling to the little chap to obey Tom’s orders. 
Billy was a hot-headed, high-spirited young step- 
per who liked to run his pace without interfer- 
ence. Instead of tending strictly to the interests 
of the game he would occasionally make it an op- 
portunity to square up old debts, and thereby be 
‘put out’ at the critical moment for slugging. 

But this day slugging held no attractions for Bil- 
ly. Stray arms or legs poking invitingly out from 
the human pyramid: collar bones enticingly han- 
dy—and nose guards flying loose—all these and 
more he resisted. Billy wasn’t going to spoil his 
chance this game; not while he could, by pure grit 
and moral endurance, restrain himself! 

“He played a star game! It seemed as though 
he could wriggle out of the clutches of Satan him- 
self, so dexterously he dodged under the legs of 
some ‘giant interferer-—or crawled over an op- 
ponent half-back biting the dust. Well, what Bil- 
ly didn’t do wasn’t worth recording. 
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“Tom played a good game, but not to be com- 
pared with Milton’s. He glanced only once 
toward the grand-stand—it was after he had made 
a particularly clever punt. He thought perhaps 
she might wave her flag in approval. Vain hopes. 
He must make that touch-down! 

“The shadows were lengthening. 
half was almost up and the game a tie. 

“tas hall, 45 yards to gail a aiipoe tats 
teeth tight over the mouth piece of his guard. 
‘rirst down—second down—2 yds. to gain. First 
down’—Tom had the ball and with head lowered 
was making a desperate rush—when a collision 
ensued, followed by an excruciating pain in his 
nose, and oblivion. 

“When Tom recovered his senses it was to 
hear a deafening roar. 
“What the deuce is that?’ 
friend bending over him. 

«The game is ours, Capt! little Bill Milton just 
made the winning touch-down! Too bad you’ve 
smashed your nose again.’ ” 

The football paused. 

“So the little quarter-back won,” said the cleek, 
slowly. “I rather hoped—.”’ 

“Yes the touch-down and the bet,” remarked 
the football. 

“And Dolly?’’ questioned the cleek. 
eo WOR Tie 

“And Tom?” 

‘“*That’s another story,’ ’’ chuckled the foot- 
ball. 


The second 


he queried to the 


WE WISH IT WOULD 


Whenever the topics-of talk run low, 
Whenever a lull in the chatter comes 
When you think there’s a dam in the usual flow 
Of fruitless speech—someone succumbs, 
And soberly lets this phrase descend, 
“When do you think the war will end?” 


The men on the steamers that ride the foam; 
The camion drivers (or camionette) ; 
The letters that come from the folks at home; 
And even the ‘‘Madame’”’ in the buvette: 
They carry a burden of this one trend, 
“When do you think the war will end?” 


You pick up a poilu along the route 
Who asks for a lift toward the first line trench, 
And he drops you a line as fast as he can shoot 
That you can’t take in with your palsied French, 
No need to tell him you don’t comprehend— 
It’s “When do you think the war will end?” 


Everyone airily states his views 
At length, till you wish that he would be hung; 
Everyone answers—and none refuse 
The foolishest question that ever was sprung. 
* * 
And before I forget it, my reader friend, 


When do you think the war will end? 
By W. L., S. S. U. 70 
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Madge’s Tramp 


By ADJUTANT PERLEY A. RICH, S. L. H. S. ’10, Tufts ’14, 
M. S. A. '18 


Perley Augustus Rice was graduated from the Som- 
erville Latin High School in 1910, and from Tufts Col- 
lege Engineering School in 1914. While in college he 
was on the class football squad, a member of the musical 
clubs, and prominent in social activities. Since receiv- 
ing his degree, he has been employed with Andrew Ful- 


Madge, young, pretty and fascinating, was mak- 
ing her first visit to the country. She had almost 
learned to milk a cow, could pick berries as fast as 
any native, and was fast losing the city pallor 
which had so worried her parents and had been 
the immediate cause of this trip to her aunt’s farm. 
Each day, with its round of new experiences, was 
one long, glorious holiday to the girl who had 
lived her life within the confines of a large city. 

Her aunt, feeling that Madge had become com- 
petent to look after things at the farm, decided 
to take a short trip to a nearby town, leaving her 
niece in full charge of the house. Before going, 
however, she thought it well to give Madge a few 
words of warning. 

“Now, Madge,’ said she, ‘‘there is one thing 
I want you to be especially careful about. Be- 
ware of tramps! At this time of year they are 
liable to be prowling around, so if you see any 
disreputable looking characters about, don’t speak 
to them, but show them to Shep,”’ indicating the 
large collie, “‘and he will make short work of 
them.” With these words she drove away slowly 
toward the town. 

But if Madge was at all alarmed by her aunt’s 
warning, she soon forgot her fears in the absorb- 
ing occupation of digging weeds out of her flower 
bed. But suddenly, she was arrested by Shep’s 
loud barking, and glancing down the lane, she saw 
what looked to her city eyes to be a most dis- 
reputable looking character coming up toward 
the house. It was a man, tall and straight, but 
with a stubby beard and clothes much the worse 
for wear. ‘‘Yes,’’ she decided, ‘‘that must be a 
tramp,”’ and pointing at him, she said to the dog, 
“Chase him away, Shep,”’ which Shep, being a col- 
lie, was only too’ delighted to do, and bounded 
away in the direction of the stranger with sharp, 
loud barks. 

Now the stranger had viewed all this with evi- 


ler Construction Company, and the New Haven Railroad. 
In December, Mr. Rice was summoned to San Antonio, 
Texas, to enter the Military School of Aeronautics, 
where he has established a remarkable record. After 
being transferred to the University of Ohio, at Colum: 
bus, Ohio, he graduated from the latter institution as 
an adjutant in the class of March 9th. 


dent astonishment, but on seeing Shep coming his 
way so ferociously, turned and climbed the nearest 
tree with startling alacrity just in time to escape the 
dog’s sharp teeth. This was not just what Madge 
had anticipated, as she only wanted to get rid of the 
tramp, not to catch him, and what to do now, she 
did not know. Feeling more secure with Shep on 
the guard at the foot of the tree, she drew closer 
to view her prisoner. Certainly his face did not 
look like that of a tramp, but still his clothes were 
tattered and dusty, and he did need a shave badly. 

‘“l beg your pardon, Miss,”’ said the stranger, 
‘“won’t you please call off your dog? Really, this 
isn’t the most comfortable seat in the world.” 

Madge was in a predicament. What should she 
do? Except for his clothes and beard, he surely 
looked like a gentleman. Should she let him come 
down, or should she keep him prisoner until help 
arrived? But her aunt’s sudden appearance put 
an end to her indecision. 

“Mercy me, Dr. Graydon! What are you do- 
ing up there? Come away, Shep,” turning to the 
dog, ‘“‘what do you mean, sir, by acting that way?”’ 

“Dr. Graydon,’ thought Madge, ‘‘the new, 
young doctor in the village.’”? What had she done? 
Turning quickly she fled into the house. 

She heard her aunt and the doctor enter soon 
after, and at her aunt’s call, she came into the 
room where they were, blushing furiously in her 
embarrassment when her aunt presented the doc- 
tor to her and explained that having wandered 
from his fishing camp in the woods, he found him- 
self near the farm and had started in intending 
to get some butter and eggs when suddenly treed 
by Shep. 

Poor Madge tried to apologize, but Dr. Gray- 
don passed it off with a hearty laugh in which 
Madge and her aunt were forced to join when he 
recited for the aunt’s benefit the comical manner 
in which he had scaled the tree. 
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Later Madge procured the butter and eggs for 
him, which he must have devoured in enormous 
quantities for it was astonishing the number of 
times it became necessary for him to call at the 
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farm the next few weeks to replenish his larder. 
But soon no excuses were offered, and the fol- 
lowing spring, the wedding bells rang joyously for 
Madge and her tramp. 


Romance in War 


Chester N. Shaffer, S. H. S. 715, of the Ameri- 
can Mission Motor Transportation Division, now 
in active service abroad, writes the following to 
the RADIATOR: - 


“There have been many interesting things hap- 
pening here, but one of the most interesting to me 
was a Service I attended. Here in an old cathedral 
which Joan of Arc blessed with her presence years 
ago, a military mass was held. With the sun stream- 
ing through the shell torn roof, with the priest in his 
uniform of the army, delivering a sermon most 
masterly in its effect to an audience of officers and 
men in nearly every kind of uniform, it was im- 
pressive beyond measure. Then that religious 
stillness was shattered by the crash of guns and 
bursting of high explosive shells, and through the 
rent walls, one could see the tiny puff balls of 
white smoke in the sky. And yet some one has 
said that all the romance has gone from war! 


* kK KE K 


“Poilu! How much that word will mean to me 
through my life. When I hear it, I can see long 


lines of tired, bearded faces with lines and seams 
which only the sight of war can bring. I can hear 
the muffled tread of countless feet in the darkness 
beside my camion. I can see men, blue-coated 
and helmeted as I am, going into communication 
trenches from which they will never emerge. | 
can see smiling faces of a few guards and hun- 
dreds of mud-covered Boche prisoners, mere boys, 
crowding through the streets. I can see regiment 
upon regiment of medal-decked, happy sons of 
France, singing and shouting as only a poilu can. 
Do you but wonder that I love the word.” 





The four verses of this issue, ‘‘Malmaison,”’ 
‘“‘The Camion Caravan,”’ ‘A Duffer’s Duffle,” and 
“We Wish It Would,” are prize winners clipped 
from the ‘‘American Field Service Bulletin,” the 
weekly periodical of the American Ambulance 
units of the French Army. The “Bulletins” were 
forwarded by Chester N. Shaffer, S. H. S. 745, of 
the Automobile Mission lransportation Division, 
and contain interesting articles, letters, and 
numerous prize poems. 


THE CAMION CARAVAN 


Winding down through sleeping town, 
Pale stars of early dawn; 
Like ancient knight with squire by side, 
Driver and helper, now, we ride— 
The camion caravan. 


In between the rows of trees, 
Glare of mid-day sun; 
Creeping along the high-way wide, 
Slowly in long defile, we ride— 
The camion caravan. 


Homeward to remorque and rest, 
‘Pale stars of early night; 
Through stillness of the even-tide, 
Back through the winding town we ride— 
The camion caravan. | 


Prize Winner—Ten Francs. 


By G, A., T. M. U. 184, Dartmouth Unit. 
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Malmaison 
Octobre 23, 1917 


Lovely and fair you were in days of old, 

A sentinel of peace to greet the dawn . 

Soft basking under skies of blue and gold 
Till twilight brought its dusky legions on. 

But night with silver moon and stars agleam 
Is where I glimpse you clearest in my dream. 


Not long ago I climbed your hell-torn hill 

And saw your ruins steeped in mud and rain, 

Soaked in the blood of men white hot to kill, 

A crumpled mass still quivering with pain; 

While just beyond, the ‘‘Boches’” with 
breath 

Sent screaming forth their messengers of death. 


baleful 


Ah, Malmaison, unhappy child of Fate! 

From out whose walls there comes a stifled moan; 

Though you were long a slave to German hate— 

Take heart,—you are once more among your 
own; 

As one of old who dreamed the world was free 


You, too, have conquered in your Calvary. 


Prize Winner. 


By F. B. W. 


"Twas Ever Thus 


By PHILLIPS A. NOYES, S. H. S. 


Phillips Allen Noyes was a member of the graduating 
class of 1917-B. While in school, he was a constant con 


tributor ito the RADIATOR, and during his senior year, | 


[Explanatory Note—This literary effort is an 
attempt at describing one phase of student life at 
Hanover, to wit, the ‘‘movies,’’ and plenty of local 
color is introduced in a humorous setting. ] 


The boy was crossing the campus, bent over 
under the weight of accumulated knowledge, a 
barely perceptible bag in the knees of his trousers, 
a soft fringe of hair decorating his upper lip, and 
a pea-green Freshman cap surmounting his noble 
brow. He walked on at a mechanical gait, his 
mind being far above all every-day thoughts, 
roaming the unexplored realm of space. 

The girl was coming out of the drug store 
down the street and was bound for Hanover’s 
one and only ‘‘movie’’—that iniquitous den where 
the students congregate nightly in lieu of attack- 
ing their text-books and seek to drown their cares 
by vainly endeavoring to out-whistle and out-sing 
the ancient but redoubtable piano. She wore a 
smart brown suit, trimmed with fur, a chic hat, 


and the customary high tan shoes, almost reach-. 


ing the hem of her wide skirt. She held herself 


"17, Dartmouth ’21, 


was editor-in-chief. Mr. Noyes is now a freshman at 
Dartmouth, and since his entry, he has won an admira- 
ble record. 


gracefully erect, and walked with that perfect 
poise and elasticity which .bespeaks a. healthy 
body. 

They met—at the F)ok-store on the corner. 
He was plodding along, gazing thoughtfully on 
the ground with an abstracted air when she crossed 
his vision—or rather, her tan shoes crossed his 
vision. He looked up and their eyes met. She 
favored him with but one bright glance—but it 
proved his undoing. In the words of an ancient 
song-writer, ‘She set his brain in a whirl.’”? He 
forgot everything—his Latin and Mathematics for 
the morrow, his unfinished Greek lesson, his Eng- 
lish theme, his “Phi Bete’’ aspirations—every- 
thing was driven fro mhis mind but her, the girl. 

In a roseate dream of everything in general 
and nothing in particular, he executed a right face 
on a moving pivot, a step he had just mastered 
that afternoon at military drill, and dreamily fol- 
lowed her towards the movies, hitherto regarded 
as a place to be shunned above all other world- 
ly institutions for amusement. 

He found himself following her down the aisle 
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still in a dreamy haze. He could not have ex- 
plained how he got there, but, as a matter of fact, 
when he floated through the door with his in- 
spired physog lifted unseeingly on high, the ticket- 
taker thought he must be the professor who was 
to speak on ‘‘Conservation of Fuel,” before the 
show began. Peanuts rattled incessantly about 
his cranium, but he felt them not. He was in a 
world far removed from material things, in which 
he and the girl were sailing in a white-winged 
yacht o’er a topaz sea, and so on ad infinitum. 

She turned in and chose a seat next to the wall. 
He felt rather than saw, that there was a vacant 
seat next to her. He flopped down in it and gazed 
with misty eyes at the screen, whereon was depict- 
ed a policeman and a nurse-girl sitting side by side 
on the bank of a pleasant stream, while the 
neglected baby was allowed to roam around at 
will. 

He turned slightly. The whistling and singing 
going on around them was almost deafening. She 
also was looking at the picture, with her pretty 
face wreathed in an appreciative smile. How 
beautiful she was! The whistling grew more dis- 
cordant. An inadvertent touch of her elbow threw 
him into untold ecstasies. He coughed. He 
choked. Louder and louder grew the uproar. He 
turned further around. Her heavenly blue eyes 
were dilated in horror for the baby had slipped 
and was now rolling swiftly down the bank 
towards the green water. The boy turned hastily 
around and emitted a horrified gasp of astonish- 
ment at the reckless manner in which his babyship 
was rotating down the bank. Would nothing save 
him! Ah-h-h! a large St. Bernard came bound- 
ing up the road and, taking in everything at a 
glance, ran down, seized the child firmly, and bore 
him to safety. 

He and she both sighed a sigh of heart-felt re- 
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lief and by a mutual instinct turned and smiled at 
each other for one brief moment. Heavens, what 
bliss! He seemed about to leap from this mortal 
encasement and ascend to that ethereal height 
where everyone sat around tuning harps. He 
threw discretion to the four winds and turned to 
her again—this time all the way around. Now 
the noise and uproar of whistling and singing had 
reached its height. She turned to him likewise, 
but when the full battery of her blue eyes, in which 
beautiful iridescent lights were constantly flashing 
and shimmering, was turned full upon him and he 
noted the exquisite contour of her clearly outlined 
features, he stammered in confusion, blushing red- 
ly. ‘‘Do-d-do you—,”’ he stuttered. ‘‘Yes,’”’ she 
encouraged, splendidly tolerant. ‘‘D-do you b-be- 
lieve in the Darwinian Theory?” he breathlessly 
asked her. The lights died out of the lovely eyes, 
and she gazed at him steadily. The uproar had 
ceased; a dead silence prevailed. He felt the hot 
blushes mount to his temples. 

“Mr. P. B. Alowiscius! Is Mr. Alowiscius in the 
house?’’ called a stentorian voice from the rear 
of the room. Alas, it was not so to be. He must 
go. Silently he rose,—Alexander the Great was 
never so majestic—casting one reproachful look 
back at the girl, but she heeded him not. She was 
engrossed in the fortune of the baby, who was 
now about to drown in a flooded cellar, while the 
policeman and the girl sat in close proximity on a 
convenient bench. 

A shower of peanuts and he was outside, in the 
world of cold reality. He took the special delivery 
letter from the messenger and found an unpaid 
bill therein. The snow was falling fast and with 
his head again sunk between his shoulders, he 
made his way across the campus, gloomily rumi- 
nating on the fickleness and inconstancy of wo- 
man. 


A DUFFER’S DUFFLE. 


A tangled mass of shirts and socks, 
Underwear, shoe-strings, neckties, and_ stocks, 
A bottle of something heaped in by chance 
All wrapped up in a pair of pants, 
A U.S. “unie” that wouldn’t fit, 
A knitted sweater that came unknit, 
Stamps and envelopes, paper and books, 
Flea powder (spilled), some pins and hooks, 
A pair of shoes, a cake of soap, 
A rubber basin, a coil of rope, 

Prize Winner—Ten Francs, 


A pack of cards and some dirty puttees, 
One of those dog-gone diaries, 
Post-cards, a briquet a poilu made, 
The stick of a German hand grenade, 
A copy of Bethman Hollweg’s speech, 
Some stuff in the bottom I couldn’t reach, 
All of it tumbled in wild confusion, 
Bought in a moment of mad delusion. 
Junk that isn’t worth while to drag 
The duffle in my duffle bag! 

By L. W., 8. S. U: 70 
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My Easter Greeting 


I’ve hunted through the stores, my dear, in search 
of prose or rhyme 
Which might express my thoughts of you at this 
glad Easter time. 
But all in vain. For nothing seems to breathe 
that tender feeling 
Which at each passing thought of you comes 
o’er my heart a-stealing. 
Such wishes fond come to my mind, I scarce know 
where to start, 
So if this verse is jumbled, lay the blame upon my 
heart! 


I wish for you abiding health, in body, mind and 
soul. 
May each year bring you added strength to win 
at last your goal! 
And may you never set that goal below the 
farthest star, 
But always strive for what is best, in peace, or 
love, or war. 


I do not wish you wealth in gold or worldly treas- 
re: dear 
True friends are more to be desired, and last 
through every year. 
The greatest wealth of all—and may Jit from 
you never part— 
It what God gives to those He loves—a tender, 
happy heart. 


Not calm, untroubled paths, dear, do I wish for 
you today, 
But strength and. courage to resist the trials on 
your way. 
So that at last, your earthly tasks completed, 
your race run, 
In Heaven your Father thus may welcome you, 
“Well done, my son!”’ 


This is my Easter greeting, and shining, 
Behind each cloud of doubt or fear, a brilliant sil- 
ver lining! 
ELSA M. RISDON, 1908- 


Helping the Railroad to Do Its Job 


ByeMYyRTON HathVvVeANS, S. oH. S. “1b, M, Ax Cy “19: 


Myrton F. Evans was a class editor on the RADIA- 
TOR Staff for four years, class historian, and a mem- 
ber of the track team. As a junior at M. A. C., he man- 


For the person who wishes to learn the in- 
side workings of the ordinary freight yard there 
is no method better than that of getting a position 
as a freight clerk. This job, more than any other, 
deals with nearly all the phases of the work. 
Through the clerk’s hands must pass all reports of 
the foremen of the freight house concerning the 
goods received and shipped each day. 

The first office where I applied for a position 
was one of the central offices, and handled only 
claims brought against the company for losses and 
damage in freight transportation. Not only are 
the men employed here experienced in railroad 
work, but they should also be doubly skilled in 
claim work. In a claim office employes must be a 
able both to ‘“‘spot’’ dishonest and unfair claims, 
delay, argue, and raise technical points in such a 
way as to discourage claimants, minimize their 
claims, and otherwise get the company out of the 


ages the college Musical Clubs, is editor-in-chief of the 
year book, “The Index,’ and is an editor of the college 
newspaper, “The Collegian.” 


results of mistakes and carelessness as cheaply as 
possible. 

‘“‘See here,’”’ a claim agent bawled out to a for- 
eigner whose cow had been killed in the company’s 
hands in transit. ‘‘Do you know what your beast 
did? Died on us, that’s what she did. And it 
cost us ten dollars to haul her off and bury her. 
What are you going to do about it?”’ 

“Ay got only fife tollar,’ apologized the owner. 
“Ay tank maybe that square things? ”’ 

“Oh, if that’s all you got,’’ compromised the 
agent, ‘gimme a receipt and let it go.” 

And yet they say that foreigners don’t get on 
to American ways quickly. 


Shying Off From Snaps 


After I had applied at several other offices 
where there were big wages and nothing to do till 


‘tomorrow, a boss hired me at $15 a week. | 
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would be required to handle a large number of 
different reports on freight work. This was what 
I had been in search of, and I felt lucky. 

It was one o’clock. I expected the boss to say, 
“Report for work in the morning.”’ Instead, he 
set me to copying into a big ledger, the tonnages, 
that is the number of pounds of freight received 
and shipped from each of the freight houses the 
previous day. 

Exciting work. But I did not let it hurry me, 
and so I had time to notice and compare the ton- 
nages handled by the different houses. There was 
a great variation. Considering the fact that ail 
the houses were of the same size, I could see that 
there was much less efficiency at some than at 
others. 

The figures told other stories equally as inter- 
esting. They showed what an enormous amount 
of freight is handled by the railroad every day, 
how many different railroads are represented in 
the yards by the cars sent in to be loaded or un- 
loaded, and, in the case of the highest tonnages, 
what a large quantity of goods can be handled 
by one house on an average day. 


Nosing Out Inefficients 


After this work there were efficiency sheets to 
be made out and totalled. The purpose of these 
sheets was to find out where more money and more 
men were being used then necessary. The foreman 
of each house was required to report each day the 
number of men used for loading and unloading 
cars. On the back of the sheet the number of 
tons was totalled. My duty was to reckon up the 
wages paid to all the freight handlers; then divide 
this cost by the tonnage they handled. If the cost 
per ton was over 40 cents it was too much. By 
this means poor management by foremen and 
doormen could be nosed out and rectified. 

The next morning there was something new 
awaiting me. In the ledger I found the initials 
and numbers of the cars that had been set in at 
the houses that morning or during the night. By 
the side of these numbers I had to place the num- 
ber of the house and the door at which the goods 
were to be unloaded. These figures | obtained 
from tally slips that had been filled out by the 
clerks in the houses and sent to our office. 

Next to eating, sleeping, and investing my fif- 
teen dollars, this was the main part of my work 
during the first week; but a great deal of cor- 
respondence concerning claims was sent out, and 
there were reports each day telling how many 
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cars pulled in or out of the houses and whether 
they were the company’s cars or ‘‘foreign.”’ 

The middle of my second week the boss told 
me I was to be transferred to another office. I 
did not like the transfer, because I was just begin- 
ning to understand and appreciate my work. 
However, in such cases, the only thing to do is to 
hold your tongue and your job, and that is what 
I did. The new office did not favorably impress 
me. It was a small, dirty shack, but I came to 
like it. 

The job gave me more of the inside workings 
of the yard.’. | bore the official title of delivery 
clerk, a clerk who checks up cars that come in 
on certain tracks, keeps account of them to see 
how long they remain, and, when they have been 
unloaded or loaded, as the case may be,. orders 
them released. In our office there were four such 
clerks, each with his own “‘territory’”’ to cover. 
The first thing in the morning we checked up the 
cars on our tracks, noting the initials of the road 
to which the car belonged, and the number of 
the car. These were first entered into a long, 
narrow, Stiff-covered pocket notebook, and later 
on a large, permanent record. 

After I made a note of the cars, I had to go 
into the office and copy the initials and numbers 
upon a report blank, which also called for a state- 
ment concerning the amount of freight each car 
then contained, and the hour at which it had been 
sent in. The maximum time a car may stand 
on a delivery track free of charge is 48 hours; 
after this there is a charge of $3 a day for demur- 
rage. 

The cars were being loaded by many different 
firms, some of which we knew nothing about, and 
it was no small task to keep an eye on them to 
see that they paid demurrage when overtime was 
due. 


Peripatetic Officing 


Every afternoon at three o’clock came my 
physical exercise, consisting of a four mile walk 
along the tracks to a chemical company’s plant. 
There | signed bills of lading and shipping orders 
for each car they had shipped that day. There 
were three bills for each car. Two were to he 
kept by the shipping company and the other taken 
back to the office to be filed for reference. 

The last week I worked for the railroad was, 
in a way, the most interesting of all. I was prac- 
tically my own boss, doing work different from 

(Continued on Page 160) 
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Honor Roll 











1918-B 


1919-A 


1919-B 


1920-B 


1918-A 
1917-B 


1917-A 


1916-B 


' 1916-A 


1915-B 


List of Graduates and Undergraduates in the United States Service 


UNDER-GRADUATES 


H. Earl Harwood 
Lester I. Knapp 
Stanley W. Munsey 
Archibald Sime 
Thomas P. Thornton 
Learned A. Cutter 
John J. Falvey 

Roy F. Goggin 
Bernard Blanchard 
Raymond L. Head 
Arthur R. Hurd 
Edward K. Macdonald 
Carl A. Magnusson 
Albert E. Roche 
Lewis (Rubenstein 


Wilbur A. Whitcomb, Jr. 


Philip G. Murphy 


GRADUATES 


C. Henry Dunton 
Stanley C. Cruwys 
Ambrose C. Ford 
Arthur N. Gorham 
Harry E. Johnson 
James E. Johnson ~ 
John J. O’Neill 
William E. Preble 
H. Maxwell Robson 
John D. Hopkins 
Walter J. Love 
Charles W. Meinberg 
Harold Brinig 
John W. Brower 
John D. Chequer 
H. Orville Dudley 
Harry B. Field 
Frank R. Giannone 
Archie R. Giroux 
James A. Givan 
Frank J. Kelley 
Abbott C. Martin 
William M. Murphy 
Roy E. Patterson 
Howard A. Ellis 
George A. Gardiner 
Otis C. Hale 

Cyril J. Heffernan 
Melvin T. ‘Ross 
Crawford K. Sweeley 
Roy A. Berg 
Bernard L. Chapin 
John H. Chipman 
Henry S. Derby 
Frank Downing 
Clayton C. Ellis 
Ernest A. Giroux 
Brian P. Gowen 
Harold E, Hamlin 


1915-B 


1915-A 


1914 


1913 


David J. Lanigan 
Alexander MacLellan 
George R. MacMasters 
Maurice E. McCarthy 
Forrest L. Pitman 
Harold S. Ryan 

C. Whitman Sawyer, Jr. 
Chester N. Shaffer 
Lawrence L. Shea 
Donald B. Smith 
Allan W. Speirs 
Ralph B. Stewart 
Raymond M. Vorce 
Edward A. Waldron 
Philip K. Watson 
Harold G. Wilson 
Clifton H. Wood 
George A. Kendall 
Harold Van Ummersen 
Harold J. Anderson 
Paul J. Budgell 
Leland A. Cahoon 

F. Lowell Davis 
Raymond D. Dearborn 
Rogers E. Farnham 
James G. Geddes 
Irving G. Hall, Jr. 
George W. Harding 
Harold F. Heald 
John J. Hoban 
William A. Hochheim, Jr. 
Lyman A. Hodgdon 
Lester C. Hollis 
(Ralph E. Jones 
Raymond M. Landon 
Garland O. Lufkin 

J. Herbert MacIntyre 
Raymond H. McAulay 
Robert S. Means 
Ronald R. Moore 
Clarence B. Peck 
Clyde H. Philbrook 
Harold J. Robertson 
James EH. Robertson 
J. Holland Rooney 
Roy M. Simpson 
Walter B. Stevens 
Raymond D. Thiery 
Sidney Whitaker 
Ketcham A. Alexander 
Theodore E. Baker 
Richard B. Barlow 
Herbert W. Barrett 
Meyer Benjamin 
Clinton J. Bradley 
Oscar H. Cederlund 
Raymond O. Chaffee 
Earle R. Clark 
Bernard D, Connor 


1913 


1912 


Harold E. Cook 
Chauncy O. Cosgrove 
Ralph W. Cruikshank 
Manuel F. Cunha 
Roland C. Davies 
Philip S$. Davis 
William W. Dougall 
James EK. Dowd 
Frank: B. Dyson 

W. Douglas Fleming 
Ernest E. Gustin 
Clifford H. Harris 
Lawrence T. Hopkins 
John J. Kelly 

E. Ralph Kenneson 
Harold B. Leland 
John J. McCarthy 
Arthur H. Mecham 
Theodore P. Messer 
Earl M. Randall 
Edwin P. Shea 
Edward J. Shields 
Clarence E. Turner 
Thomas A. West 

G. Carleton Wiswell 
Harlan N. Worthley 


George D. Anderson 
Robert C. Bourne 
Daniel F. Brennan 
Chester L. Byron 
Cornelius P. Hanlon, Jr. 
Ernest W. Harvie 
Roy J. Heffernan 
Charles L. Hildred 
Dudley F. Holden 
Frank W. Holmes 
Harold M. Jones 
Harold A. Lord 
Alvin B. Lynch 
Walter E. McQuinn 
Norman W. Morrison 
Francis O. Nelson 
Robert (R. Nugent 
Edwin F. O’Brion 

J. William M. Parks 
Arthur BE. Quimby 
Leonard A. Rice 
Arthur A. Riley 
Howard M. Shaffer 
William A. Snow | 
John A. Stevenson 
Howard T. ‘Stout 
William W. Thayer 
Charles H. Upton 
Harold L. Webb 
Walter E. Whittaker 
Lester A. Williams 
Walter R. York 
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1911 


1910 
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Winthrop Dale Barker 1910 
Frederick A. Calkin 

Raymond A. Cushing 

John §. Fyfe 

Charles Kmory Hamann 

Carl N. Holmes 

John W. Laurie 

James J. Lynch 

Melvin J. Messer 1909 
Lawrence M. Middlemas 

James A. Morrison 

Walter L. Murphy 

Otis R. Prior 

Frank W. Rourke 

Earl F. Snow 

Frank C. Stackpole 

Harold 8S. Turner 1908 
Arthur §. Waldron 

Daniel C. Bennett 

Charles L. Berg 

Arthur B. Cragin, Jr. 

Edward J. Currie 

Robert T. Davis 

Fred Forg 

Stuart B. Foster 


Frederick J. Maguire 
Jeremiah F. McCarthy 
William J. McCarthy 
Clarence M. Mixer 
Joseph S. Pike, Jr. 
Perley A. Rice 
Arthur J. Tellier, Jr. 
Chester A. Brigham 
Henry ‘R. Cheetham 
Roger A. Colman 


Senekerim K. Dohanian 


Louis F. Holm 
Herbert A. MacDonald 
William H. Moore 
Nathaniel 'S. Thayer 
Frederick H. True 
William C. Blackett 
Rupen Ekserjian 
Albert F. Forbes 
Edward L. Hagan 
Philip S. McGann 
Albert F. McLean 
Louis D. Olin 
Howard M. Preston 
Harry I. Quennell 


1907 


1906 


1905 


1904 
1903 
1902 
1900 


~ ‘Edward lal Cameron 


Tenney L. Davis 
Charles W. DeWolf 
Kenneth P. Hill 
Seward T. Jarvis 
Louis E. Rose 
(Rufus S. Tucker 
Max-C. VerWiebe 
Emmons J. Whitcomb 
Robert A. Bowlby 
Saxton C. Foss 
Russell E. Freeman 
Oharles A. Merrill 
Edmund J. Twohig 
Frederick DeCaro 
Thomas P. Durree 
Ernest VerWiebe 
Ernest A. Ware 
Howard H. Crosby 
John. A. Tarbell 
Reuben P. Prichard 
Ward I. Pierce 
Nathaniel P. Rice 
Guy Almont Shedd 


HELPING THE RAILROAD TO DO ITS JOB 


(Continued from Page 158) 


any other clerk. There had been trouble, my boss 
told me in getting the correct tonnages unloaded 
by the houses. The reports had not been accurate- 
ly made out by the clerks, and I was ordered to 
go through the houses every morning and check 
up the tonnages received by each delivery clerk 
on the previous day. Then I went back to the of- 
fice and spent the afternoon comparing my figures 
with the ones sent in, finding the mistakes AG cor- 
recting them. 

On days when no cars were shipped I missed 
the walk, and had to keep the office open while 
other men went on similar errands to other big 
private concerns, such as elevated railways and 
fertilizing companies. In some weeks there 
would be two or three days in succession when the 
company I covered did not ship—much to my re- 
gret. These duties occupied five weeks of my 
time on the freight job. 

In nearly every case I found the employes good 
natured and.willing to help a fellow along; very 
few could be called grouchy. They are not high- 
brows, but they are good fellows, and I enjoyed 
meeting up with them. The whole experience 


was worth while, but the most important part of 
it was the understanding I got of railroad work. 


Over thesten 


“Over the top” go the Tommies of England, 
“Over the top” go the poilus of France, 

With courage, with valor and dogged persistence, 
They gladly go forward in each new advance. 


Brave and courageous are English and French, 
Whom the Kaiser is trying. to stop, 
But watch the Germans retreat in despair * 
When our loved Sammies go “over the top.” 
—Ex. 
‘Courtship and Marriage 
A Novel in Three Chapters 


Chaptéer.0ne wae Maid one. 
Chapter twoi..os Maid won. 


Chapter three .....:.. Made one.—Ex. 


What course do you expect to graduate in? 
Oh! In the course of time—Ex. 
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JNOTES 


OF THE 


ALVMNI 


CATTIPBELI;>08 


At a meeting of the Tufts-Somerville Club, Fri- 
day, March i, 1918, the following officers were 
elected : 


President,—Roger Hunnewell, S.H.S. 713. 
Vice-Pres.—Ernest Hayward, S.H.S.’15. 
Rec. Sec’y—Ralph Lamont, Seni ee, LO 
Cor. Sec’y—Melville Pride, Sei i ©: 
Treasurer—MacDonald, SHA ig Rate oe ROE 
eee Gs, Morison, S. H. S. 713. 


There were three Somerville men on the Tufts 
Hockey Team this year: 
Earl Dickson, S. H. S. ’11.—Tufts 718. 
Arthur Burtnett, S. H. S. ’16.—Tufts ’21. 
William Perry, S.H.S. ’17.—Tufts ’21. 


1917. 


Isabelle Kellock is president of the Freshman 
Class at Jackson, and has recently been initiated 
Mite. AOS il: 

The Misses Ruth and Winnifred Arrington were 
awarded scholarship at Radcliffe College of 100 
and 150 dollars respectively. 

John N. Pickering has accepted a position in 
the Chemical Laboratory of the American Rubber 
Company, of Cambridge. 

Catherine Welch is at work for the Central 
Co-operative Bank, Somerville. 

Marie Welch is a stenographer for G. N. Bent 
Company, Boston. 

Madeline Kodad is employed by Supt. Clark, 
of the Somerville Schools. 

Gladys March is an employee of the United 
Fruit Company, Boston. 

Gladys Harlow is at work for the Harvard 
Union, Cambridge. 

Jennie McIver is employed by the B. & M. R. 
R. 

Katherine Bacigalupo is at the Somerville Tele- 
phone Exchange. 

Helen Nangle is employed by Callahan’s In- 
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ternational Investigating Agency, Boston. 
Stanley Cliff is now at the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology, transferring to M. I. T. 
from Tufts. 
Helen Jones is spending the winter in Florida. 


1916. 
Martha Hanan is now at Simmons, transferring 
to Simmons from Jackson. 
Marjorie Hopkins is spending the winter in 
Florida. 






1915. 

Mildred McQuinn is a stenographer for the 
United States Smelting Refining and Mining Co. 

Dorothy McCay is president of the Junior Class 
at Jackson. 

Horace H. Ford is one of the two remaining 
varsity baseball men at Tufts this year. For past 
two years he has been Tufts short stop. 

Ethel H. Werner is teaching at West Wrentham, 
Mass. 


1914. 


The engagement of Philip Lewis, S. H. S. 714, to 
Marguerite Hitchcock, of Medford, has recently 
been announced. Mr. Lewis has been accepted by 
the Aviation Corps and is studying at Princeton. 

At the awarding of Honors at Tufts two former 
High School pupils were represented. Jane Da- 
vies, standing first in her class, was awarded a 
Commencement Part, and also a scholarship prize 
of $50 for excellence in economics. Miss Davies 
completed her course in February. 

Margaret Durkee also received a prize scholar- 
ship of $50 for greatest excellence in a course 
broadly and wisely chosen. She is also Class 
Historian. 

Elizabeth Sargent, Jackson ’18, has excelled in 
athletics. She holds the Tennis Championship, 
and has also made a record in vaulting. She is 
president of Panhellenic Council. 
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Marion Slade was married on September 1, to 
Edwin Brewer. Mrs. Brewer was Alumni Editor 
of the Radiator and a member of the Phi Alpha 
Sorority during her senior year. 


Benjamin Yavner is in last year at Harvard 
Dental College. 


1913. 


Truman G. Morison is manager of the Tufts 
1918 varsity baseball team. 


Ruth A. Frazee, 1912, Radcliffe, ’16, is teach- 
ing at Braintree High School. 


Hazen C. Frazee, 1912, Norwich University, 
"16, is working at the Victory Plant, Squantum. 


1912. 


Max Yavner, Harvard Dental 1915, has now 
joined the medical reserve. 


1911. 
S. Ernest Cutler is now an ensign at Chatham. 


The engagement of Everett J. Boothby, Tufts 
"15, to Marion E. Young, of Arlington, has re- 
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cently been announced. Mr. Boothby is now em- 
ployed by the New England Manufacturing Co. 

The engagement of Amy Beach Wood has been 
announced to Dr. William Parks. 

1910. 

Miss Mildred Barney is now employed as head 
stenographer by the Linscott Motor Company. 

Pérley,; Augustus’ Rice, ~S... Ly HysSeaheneen wets 
14, and Miss Theodora Charlotte Moore, S. E. H. 
S. 710, were married Tuesday evening, March 
twelfth, at the West Somerville Unitarian church. 
Mr. Rice graduated fifth in a class of seventy from 
the Military School of Aeronautics at the Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio, the ninth of 
March. The bridal couple returned on the wed- 
ding trip to Columbus, where the groom received 
his commission as second lieutenant with the of- 
fice of adjutant, or deputy commander of an 
aeronautical squadron. 


1896. 


Mrs. Amy Cole Heusted, Tufts 1900, is now liv- 
ing at Niagara Falls. 





Radcliffe in 1918 


WINIFRED W. ARRINGTON, ’16, Radcliffe ’20 


A brisk walk of some thirty minutes, or a car- 
ride of uncertain duration is all that separates 
Somerville from Radcliffe College, a journey 
which can not well be lonely with some one of the 
seventeen Somerville-Radcliffites on the road at 
almost any hour of the day. 

Some thirteen of the girls are S. H. S. graduates. 
Among them Bernice .Marchant, Esther Went- 
worth, Rhoda Stone, Anne Geddes, and Helen 
Geddes, are Seniors; Irene Parker, Doris Under- 
hill, and May Chapman, Juniors; Mildred Fitz and 
Dorothy Rankin, Sophomores; Amy Stone and 
Madeline Brine, Freshmen. Four others are resi- 
dent Somervillians. ; 

This group is one thirtieth of the entire college, 
and yet with her cozy family of just six hundred, 
Radcliffe counts herself far more favored than her 
larger sister colleges. Everybody knows every 
other body, there are no rigid lines between class- 
es, and snobbishness is taboo. Newcomers find 
Seniors, Juniors and Sophomores awaiting them 
with a royal welcome which whirls them gaily into 
the heart of good fellowship before they have time 


to realize that Freshmen usually, feel timid and 
wretched and lonely. 

Radcliffe is situated in the greatest university 
town in America. Everyone of her daughters 
shares the prestige that a Harvard graduate en- 
joys, and yet attends an independent college. Her 
professors are men of national or international re- 
nown, men like Barrett Wendell, George Pierce 
Baker, Albert Bushnell Hart, the late Hugo Mun- 
sterberg, and the late Josiah Royce. Her course 
of study is supervised by members of the faculty 
who are sincerely interested in helping her. Her 
degree is conferred and her diploma countersigned 
by the president of Harvard University. Inspir- 
ing personalities, unlimited subjects, the treasure- 
trove of well-filled museums, magnificent libraries, 
all waiting to expand cramped minds and broaden 
narrow horizons—this is the meaning of Rad- 
cliffe’s academic side. | 

But the academic is not the only phase of Rad- 
cliffe life. There is that strangely exhilarating 
community of like purposes and like surroundings 
with peculiar family ties which only a college can 
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make fast. Many and many a time all Radcliffe 
meets in a merry family gathering—at the 
“Idlers,” plays given by the college club, the 
swimming and gymnasium meets, basket-ball anil 
hockey games, the midyear dance and frolic, mass 
meetings with their wonderful speakers, the spring 
song competition, and the Christmas Supper, to 
_ mention but a few of the college festivities. 

But Radcliffe is fortunate in passing her busy 
days not remote from the centers of thronging 
life—life of movement and progress—but within 
the great metropolis of Boston. She cannot for- 
get, then, as easily as some of her more isolate:t 
sister colleges that there is a larger world outside 
her own narrow one. She must continually meet 
and touch the very pulse of this throbbing life. 
She must spend hours in making surgical dress- 
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ings, in knitting, in working at the, Food Facts 
Bureau in Boston, in studying and trying to solve 
the peculiar problems of today. She must carry 
on constant war fund campaigns and contribute 
generously to each cause as it presents itself. Atl 
this she must do with a serious enjoyment and be 
bright and glad and broad. All this she does, com- 
plaining only that academic work allows too little 
time for the pressing tasks of 1918—-so colorless 
do the most delightful of college duties appear 
against the vivid background which the great war 
has painted upon the canvas of world life. 


Yes, Radcliffe is a college with a merry loving 
heart and a mind open and inquiring and 
well-balanced, a college which must attract all and 
not least the girls of Somerville. 





Choose 


BELLA WEISMAN, S. 


When the High School graduate receives his 
diploma, he is standing before two roads, so to 
speak, the one, leading to higher education, the 
other, to some immediately remunerative occupa- 
tion. The present state of affairs, which the war 
has occasioned, is liable to influence the graduate 
in making a wrong choice between the two. 

Today more than ever before, there are numer- 
ous opportunities for young men and young wo- 
men to obtain positions. The hundreds of thous- 
ands who have answered their country’s call to 
duty, have left as many positions vacant. Then, 
also, the thousands of new ones, created by the 
exigencies of the present time, are open to re- 
ceive occupants. Immediately the High School 
graduate is deluded by the fact that he can step 
into a position commanding a fair salary. All 
the advantages coming from this, pecuniary and 
otherwise, dazzle the eyes of the young people 
at first. But those who will unwittingly grasp 
these opportunities will find, however, that thev 
were only seeing the present, but were not think- 
ing of the future. 

What does this future hold? The war, sooner 
or later, will come to a close. Conditions will 
change. Then those who had departed for the 
front will come back home. They will return to 
the occupations which they held before their de- 
parture, thus forcing out those who had taken 
their places. Again, the various positions which 
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were created with especial reference to the mainte- 
nance of the war will be done away with, when 
peace will once more reign. Then these disil- 
lusioned young people-will find themselves young, 
healthy, willing to do, but lacking opportunity to 
do. 

It is to this time that the young men and young 
women should look. Positions will be at a premi- 
um, and naturally, those who will be more capable 
of filling the positions will have the greater chance 
to get them. And no one can be as capable as 
the one who has a college training back of him. 
As Abraham Lincoln said: ‘There is always room 
at the top of the ladder.”” The top can only be 
reached if one has the support of an education. 

[t is for this reason that the prospective gradu- 
ate should clearly see that in the end: iteisstar 
better if he forego the immediate glamor and pros- 
pects of a position and undertake a college course, 
during the extent of which he may be even forced 
to make a few sacrifices. 

These sacrifices will indeed be worth while. 
For the college education not only aids one’s ma- 
terialistic side, in other words, his financial pros- 
pects, but cultivates and develops his cultural side. 
It brings out his individuality, broadens his mind, 
quickens his appreciation of all accepted stand- 
ards, and stores his mind with rich food. It then 
makes him a useful member of the community and 
fitted to be the leader among his fellow citizens. 
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To become thus equipped is worth more to the 
individual than all the money in the world. He 
will reap the harvest of his four years in college, 
all his life time. 

Of course this education may be obtained at 
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any one of the splendid colleges for which the 
East has gained such a reputation, but to me it 
seems as if one could not make any better choice 
than that of Boston University. 





Somerville Boys 


GEORGE DONOVAN, 


Somerville High School is represented at Low- 
ell Textile School this year by four men, this be- 
ing the largest representation for a number ot 
years. “These mén are: Sénion Class; Geore 
Donovan, S. H. S. 745; Sophomore Class, Lloyd 
A... Mason and He: H. Quinlan, S4H.°Seetoeand 
Freshman Class; Reavy Royal, so. Ma seis 

The aim of this school is to qualify men, so that 
upon graduation, they are so equipped, that they 
may fill the higher offices of the textile world, 
such as, Mill Superintendents, Agents, Treasurers, 
etc. The courses vary in length, 3 years being 
required for a diploma and 4 years for a degree. 

Among the advantages of this school for a Som- 


at Lowell Textile 


715-B, Lowell Textile ’18 


erville man, is (first) the fact that the school is 
situated sufficiently near Somerville to permit a 
man to commute, and another, that a diploma 
from Somerville High School will admit him to 
a three year or diploma course without examina- 
tion. 

This school is now recognized throughout the 
country and the textile world as the leading school 
of its kind and as proof of this, it is now under the 
consideration of the War Department as to wheth- 
er or not it shall be recognized and set apart as a 
school whose students shall be exempted from the 
draft. 


Baseball P 


With the coming of spring, baseball is the 
thought which looms up in the minds of the 
followers of the National Game. Because of 
the highly successful football season, the schoot 
committee agreed with a few representatives of 
the student body, that interscholastic baseball 
might be continued this year, on the condition 
that seven hundred pupils should agree to buy 
season tickets. The plan suggested was a very 
novel one and promised to be very successful. 
It was, that each, ticket should cost twenty-five 
cents and that the pupil should pay five cents 
admission at every game he or she attended. As 
there will be ten home games, the ultimate price 
of the ticket will be seventy-five cents providing 
the pupil attends every game, but on the other 
hand if he or she is unable to attend every game 
the extra five cents is saved. By means of peti- 
tions the necessary seven hundred signatures were 
obtained in a short time, and the committee gave 
their official sanction (immediately). A few 
days later, elections were held for the positions 
of baseball manager and assistant. Lawrence 


Codding, of 1918-B, was elected manager, and 
Fritz Cord, of 1919-B, was elected assistant. 

On March 4 Coach Dickerman called out candi- 
dates for battery positions and a good crowd ap- 
peared for practice at the armory. Among the 
best looking prospects for pitcher this year, are 
“‘Steve”’ Patten, ‘‘Bill’’ McGrath, of football fame, 
and Dondale. Although it is too early to size up 
the catchers, ‘‘Bob’’ Coyne and ‘“‘Charlie’’ Pierce 
stand out most prominently. 

As the majority of last year’s regulars are not 
now in school, Coach Dickerman must build prac- 
tically a whole new team around ‘Sam’ Bent, 
veteran third baseman, and ‘‘Cupid’’ Conlon, but 
there is not a person in the school who doubts 
his ability to turn out a winning team, provided 
the entire student body goes out and supports the 
team in the proper manner. So now, students, 
get together and support the team. Begin now, 
by buying a season ticket. There are very few, 
if any pupils in this school, who cannot afford to 
spend twenty-five cents to support the baseball 
team and remember, if we don’t support base- 
ball this spring there will be no football next fall. 
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Credit List 


Credit List for the Second Quarter, ending February 8, 1918. 
MAXIMUM CREDIT 


Consisting of all pupils who had the rank of ‘‘A”’ in eighteen or more points. 


1918-A Elizabeth Baxter 
1918-B Arthur Bennett 
(Ruth Berggren 
Dorothy Currie 
Alexis Russell 
Gladys Sullivan 
Margaret Wentworth 
1919-A Kenneth Whiting 
1919-B Frank Calkin 
Dorothy Clapp 
Helen Harding 


1919-5 


1920-A 


1920-B 


Ruth Harriman 
Verna Rafuse 
Mildred Codding 
Mollie Fine 
Winthrop Root 
Lloyd Smith 
Alfred Walton 
Sylvia Bateman 
Frederick Cord 
Agnes Conwell 
Forest Holmes 


CREDIT 


1920-B 


Marion Garside 
Alice Hamilton 
Emma Moore 
Helen Northrop 
Ruth Platt 
Allen Rideout 
Marguerite Ryan 
Doris Ward 
Helen Wilson 
Muriel ‘McKay 
Ernestine Strehle 
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Consisting of all pupils carrying eighteen or more points and who received the rank of ‘‘A”’ in 


four or more points, with nothing lower than “‘B” in the remaining. 


1918-A David Hill 
Helen Stern 
1918-B Parke Appel 
Dorothy Ashman 
Vida Burhart 
Lawrence Codding ~ 
Christine Cole 
Goldie Fine 
Bert Fuller 
Anna Fulton 
Ruth Gibby 
Russell Greenough 
Eleanor Hall 
Bernice Hamilton 
Reginald Holman 
Bertha Kerner 
Blanche Harding 
Harold Jackson 
Esther Lacount 


1918-B 


1919-A 


Cecile MacDonald 
Helen Neal 
Dorothy Northrup 
Mildred Pestell 
Dorothy Porter 
Hermine Price 
Lucile Prior 
Winona Roberts 
John Robertson 
Beatrice Savage 
Elizabeth Tay 
Mary Walsh 
Gladys Whitcomb 
Gladys| ‘Booker 
Myron Chandler 
Clara Fuller 
Dorothy Jacobs 
Marion McGowan 
Ida Paly 


1919-A 


1919-B 


Mabel Pigott 
Irma Whiton 
John Avery 
Ethel Bacon 
Ethel Briggs 
Dorothy Burke 
Dwight Chapman 
Frances Chick 


William Copithorne 


Charles Haston 
Wilfred Ells 
Emily Higgins 
Helen Hinkley 
Marion Hodgkins 
Rosina Holloway 
Mae Magwood 
Charles Mongan 
Harold Noyes 
Hildergarde Ohse 
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1919-B Dorothy O’Key 


1920-A 


1920-B 


Harold Price 
Mildred Scribner 
Josephine Semple 
Edward Sharkey 
Esther Tarkka 
Lillian Trask 
Leone Warren 
Bertha Wilson 
Hazel Wolf 
Dorothy Burgess 
Miriam Cook 
Marion Dow 
Joseph Fitzpatrick 
Dorothy MacKay 
Margaret McGill 
Pauline Nemser 
Ruth Sullivan 
Doris Taylor 
Bernice Watt 
Dorothy Wellman 
Dorothy Wilber 
Pearl Yavner 
Ethel Armstrong 
Weston Bennett 
Walter Blanchard 
Mona Burke 
Myrtle Burnside 
Lydia Carlz 


Repudiating the. wa 


Anna Corliss 
Ruth Cutler 

Ruth Dawes 
Mildred Dewire 
Pauline Dodge 
Ethel Durning 
Karl HKrickson 
June Evans 
Miriam Ewart 
Herrick Farren 
Harriet Ford 
Lucian Foye 
Sadie Grady 
Ruth Hanson 
Mildred Kodad 
Dagmar Lindequist 
Edna Ludwig 
Lawrence Maddison 
Charles Maguire 
Anna Mannion 
Edith Martin 
Eleanor McElroy 
Dorothy Miller 
Ruth Newman 
Lillian Norris 
Gladys Nugent 
Dorothy Perkins 
Eleanor Randall 
William Robinson 


"18-B 


Chester Moore, Editor. 


1920-B Leo Slafsky 


1921 


Frederick W. Noyes, Assistant Editor. 


T-R-E-A-S-O-N 
Talking against the draf 


Execrating the executiv | 
Aiding the foes of Americ — 


Slobbering over conscientious objecto 
Opposing all do and g 
Neutralizing patriotic actio 


Nowadays 


tails, we stay up, and (nervously) if it stands on 
edge we study.” 
Jack (gallantly): ‘Marie, dear, anything you 
say goes.” 
Marie (quickly): ‘‘Jack.” 


Frederick W. Smith 
Helen Steere 
Madeline Stevenson 
Charlotta Wadsworth 
Donald Wallis 
Walter Westland 
Agnes Adams 

Marie Barrett 
Lawrence Baruffaldi 
Mildred Bastion | 
Ada Carroll 
Randall Coyne 
Mary Crockett 
Mary Crowne 

Doris Hall 

Mary Herer 

Mary Harrington 
Louise Joyce 

Louis Levinson 
Ralph Lewis 
Ernest MacDonald 
Imogene Maxwell 
Sherman Maxwell 
Margaret Nolan 
Mary Ranton 
Arthur Werner 
Arthur Wilson 


ZOnrmxrm4 


‘‘Waiter, where’s the meat in this sandwich? ”’ 


You're: coming sto tessire: 
(Investigation) : 


*) can't See aitee 


“Then you must have passed it, sir.”’ 


P—rr—n: “‘If it’s heads, we go to bed. 


She: ‘‘Are you the same young man to whom 
I gave some war bread I baked myself?” 

He: ‘No, and what’s more, the doctor says | 
never will be.” 

N—y—s: ‘‘She reminds me of the elevated in 
winter.” 

M—r: “Why?” 

N—y—s: ‘‘Because of her icy stares.” 


Awgwan. irae £5 “And what have you done for your 
country? . 
If it’s Sr—n—gh: “Kept out of the army so | 
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wouldn’t be takin’ the place of a man who was 
a better fighter than I am.” 

She: “Yes, my two brothers were killed in 
a feud.” 

He: ‘‘That’s the worst of those cheap cars.” 

Heard in the lunch room: 

K—: “It seems a shame that an animal has 
been killed to make this food.” 

C—: “Yes, it is tough.”’ 

Room 201 has joined the Junior Red Cross and 
thes. H.-S. P. A., 100 per cent strong. 

Teacher: ‘‘What state in Ancient Greece led in 
military tactics? ”’ 

R—: ‘‘Germany.”’ 

Teacher: “Did you take pains to get this les- 
son?” 

A—Il: “Yes, I got a headache.”’ 

Customer: “Have you anything in the shape 
of bananas? ”’ 

P—rr—n: ‘Yes, cucumbers.”’ 

Definitions: 

A Lieutenant knows nothing and does every- 
thing. 

A Captain knows everything and does nothing. 

A Major knows nothing and does nothing. 


Mr. Hermann to a feminine officer in the O. S. 
C.: “Step smart, Miss! Don’t walk like a flowery 
Venus demonstrating the latest moonlight dance!’ 


Girls of °18-B! Some notes, please! Support 
your column! 


Breezy March 
I do not like the month of March, 
But then I shall not worry. 
It is a month so full of air 
That’s always in a hurry. 


All Pervasive. 

“What is it’—the last question was intended 
for a scientific poser—‘‘that pervades all space, 
that no wall or door can shut out?” 

C—u—by: ‘‘The odor of onions, ma’am.”’ 

“Bud” was taking a walk in the country the 
other day and lost his hat in a strong wind. He 
gave chase, but everytime he thought he was 
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catching up with it it was whisked from under his 
very hand. At last a woman screamed from a 
nearby farmhouse: 

“What are you doing there? ”’ 

“Bud”? mildy said he was trying to retrieve his 
hat, whereupon his inquisitor told him: 

“Your hat? There it is over there under that 
stone wall—that’s our little, black hen you’ve 
been chasing.”’ 

Philosophizzles 


Many a man is so busy he can’t find time to 
work. 


People who are looking for trouble never have 
any trouble in finding it. 


A Useful Book. 


John, following out the lines of salesmanship: 
‘‘Here’s a book you can’t afford to be without.” 

Victim: ‘I never read books.” 

John: ‘Buy it for your children.” 

Victim: ‘I have no family—only a cat.” 

John: ‘‘Well, don’t you need a nice heavy book 
to throw at the cat sometimes? ”’ 


The Freshman English Class was told to an- 
swer some advertisement that they saw in the pa- 
per, and the following letter was passed in by a 
bright little boy: 

Beat Sir: 

I noticed your ad for an organist and choir 
director, either lady or gentleman. 

Having been both for several years I would 
like to offer my services.”’ 


Girls! Have you noticed that the mirror by 222 
no longer exists? 

It was recently disclosed 
“Cupid” was the son of Venus. 


"19-A 
Floyd L. Drake, Class Editor. 
Edna Tuttle, Assistant Editor. 


Here’s something poor Richard forgot: 

“The man that talks the loudest, generally lets 
his voice keep working while his mind rests.” 

Isn’t it so? 


in English that 
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Miss J—bs, in a debate over physical geog- 
raphy: 

“A river has a head, a mouth, but-no féet.- A 
mountain has only one foot, but it has ears. Oh 
yes! of course a mountain has ears. You’ve heard 
of mountaineers, of course.” 


Although they were told it was the custom for 
Seniors to be on the second floor, it was with great 
regret that they left their former teacher, Miss 
Morey. 


For the past three months, just three notes 
have been passed in, and two of them were by 
the same person. Do you call that backing us up? 


Mr. Tripp: . *“Tell me Guile, what is, the unit 
of power?”’ 

Charlie (just waking up): “The w—a—at 
sir? 


Physics Teacher: ‘‘Quite right.” 


Brown tells us that it is a shame the way the 
boys and girls are being separated: 

IV-A French B, no girls. 

IV-A Mechanical Drawing, no girls. 

IV-A History B, no boys, (hardly). 

IV-A English B, no boys, (hardly). 


Notice! 

On account of the duties laid on us by the war, 
we demand that you bring three papers a day 
from now on. : 


“Father,” said the Freshman, ‘“‘why do words 
have roots? ”’ 

“I suppose, my son,”’ said his father, “‘so that 
the language can grow.” 


Heard in East Library: 

W—ti—eg: “‘Here’s a ‘Beard.’ ”’ 

Miss A—d—n: “Don’t you 
W—t—z? 9) 

W—t—sz: ‘No, I’ve got one (how long since 
Ken? ) 


Miss A—-d—n to Miss L—y: ‘‘What page? and 
upon comparing books, Miss L—y exclaimed, 
“Lhaven’t ota Beard 7 


want one 


19-B 
Stearns Whitney, Editor. 
Kendall Reed, Assistant Editor. 


Useless for furniture is the: 

Weather bureau, river bed, college spread, wit- 
ness stand, baseball pitcher and the Mantle of 
Charity. 

Lyle, commanding physical training group: ‘‘Ail 
right now fellows.” 

Picture H. Tr—t if he was not tall. 

Picture Muriel W. if she couldn’t talk at all. 

Picture N. P—a—h without a penny for lunch. 

Picture D. R—i—d without a blush. 

Picture C. A—d in a rush. 

Picture Che D—r with eyes of a queen. 

Picture A. O’—he, lanky and lean. 

These are pictures no artist could ever paint. 


K—e—an: “Did you hear about the new pre- 
Server ~ 

Vic—m: ‘‘No, what is it called?” 

kK—e—an: ‘Subway jam (C).” 

C—o—k: ‘‘Ten thousand Greek missionary 
soldiers made a conquest in Persia.” 

We wonder if he didn’t mean mercenary. 


The plea of 305 after Bud has finished a savory 
sandwich: 

Would, that some Burbank of the west, 

Would patent, make, and sell; 

An onion, with an onion taste, 

And with a violet smell. 


Teacher: “England is often called a Venice, 
whose streets aré the ocean.” 

‘What does that mean?” 

“Filled with water of course.” 


The Junior singing class has been very smal}. 
We are glad to welcome our new members from 
210, and hope, with the help of Miss Caulfield, to 
become a better chorus. 


Miss T—: ‘‘What is a budget?” 
B—g—s: ‘fA magazine.” 


H—st: ‘Are all-my papers in?”’ 
K—d—l, (sarcastically) : ‘Yes, in the basket.” 
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According to B—d the products of Italy are 
olives, wine and macaroni. 


°20-A 
Winthrop H. Root, Editor. 
Lloyd E. Smith, Assistant Editor. 


P—rr—n wants to know how two cities can 
have one tail (tale) ? 

If you can’t play the bass drum, boom the Radi- 
ator. . 

Howland is the new proctor in 309. He is do- 
ing splendid work and he has the hearty support 
of all. 

Fifteen girls in the dressing room,— 

Yo-ho-ho and a looking glass!, 

Fourteen faces of fearful gloom,— 

Yo-ho-yo-ho, for the looking glass! 

Perron and Andleman represent the fife and 
drum corps for 309. They are perfectly willing 
to give demonstrations of their playing at any 
time. (Too willing). 

Wanted: A competent cryptologist to work out 
Bobby H—s writing. He finds that he cannot do 
it himself. 

We are glad to welcome Carey back after his 
illness. 

Room 309 is the second best room on the 3rd 
floor in bringing in newspapers and magazines. 
Why isn’t it the first? 


Samuel Bent is going out for third base this 
year. The class wishes him good luck. 


The various rooms of the class of 1920-A are 
doing their correspondence work with the soldiers 
with great success. Room 115 has received a re- 
ply from one, Lawrence Hopkins by name. 


We are sorry to say that Miss Edna Klinger has 
left our class. 


“If I didn’t know what I do know, | know, | 
wouldn’t know anything. But if I could only 
know what I don’t know I would know more than 
I now know.”” A—dl—n’s “Hysterical Philoso- 
phy.” 


Mr. Wilkins: ‘“‘The more Latin you know the 
more common sense you have.” 

Unknown Voice: ‘‘If that’s the case, I haven’t 
much common sense.”’ 
Heard in French: 
Teacher: ‘What 

nouns?” 
Miss .Ch—qu—r: 
tion.”’ 


adjectives follow _ their 


“Those of partial deriva- 


°20-B 


James Murray, Editor. 
Assistant Editor, Warren Prescott. 


Martin and Patten the chalk dust twins. 


Our former classmate, Paul Tinkham, is at the 
United States Radio Station in Newport studying 
to be a wireless operator. Our best wishes for 
your success Paul. 

As we survey the Freshman Class we shudder 
when we try to imagine what kind of a football! 
team we shall have in a few years. 

Teacher (in Geometry): ‘If I should extend 
these parallel lines forever what would happen? ”’ 

Witty Pupil (we don’t dare print his name) : 
“They'd go off the black board.” 


21 
Margaret Nolan, Editor. 
I English B was interrupted one day, while in 
a discussion as to the posterity of the Tartars, by 
a heated debate in one corner of the room. A 
voice in the corner exclaimed, ‘‘Cream of Tartar 
does not come from that!” 
Heard in History: 
M—x—ell: ‘‘The three thousand judges were 
equally divided into ten groups of fifty each.”’ 
Mr. S—s: “You’re a little weak on your arith- 
metic?” 
An optical illusion: White, when he is blue. 
‘‘Hooverizing.”’ 
Mary had a little lamb, 
You’ve heard that fact before, 
But have you heard she passed her plate, 
And had a little more, 
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School Life—Melrose High School, Melrose, 
Mass. Too much of your magazine is given over 
to advertisements. Your Exchange department 
is attractively arranged and well written. 


Blue Owl—Attleboro High School, Attleboro, 
Mass. Yours is a very attractive magazine. Why 
not criticise others a little more and put in fewer 
criticisms of yourself. 

High School Herald—Westfield High School, 
Westfield, Mass. The letters from and pictures of 
your boys in ‘‘the service’ are the finest among 
our exchanges. The pictures especially: were ex- 
cellent and it was an original and clever idea to 
have them. 


The-Nobleman—Noble and Greenough School, 
Boston, Mass. Your holiday number was unusual- 
ly good. Especially your athletic notes and cuts. 
The cuts in your February issue of “Kultur” and 
“Some Sweet Day,” besides several others were 
also fine. 


Blue and Gold—Malden High School, Malden, 
Mass. Your ‘‘Comméncement Issue’? was very 
good. Why not criticise others besides putting in 
criticisms of yourself. They-could be mixed. Re- 
member ‘‘Variety is the Spice of Life.” 


Clarion—Everett High School, Everett, Mass. 
Your whole paper is attractive, though small. 


Your exchange department is well written with 
splendid criticisms. 

Grotonian—Groton School, Groton, Mass. As 
usual your February issue better than the last. 
With a few cuts you would leave the other papers 
in the shade. 


Bulletin—Lawrence High School, Lawrence, 
Mass. The editorial in your February number is 
a wonder. Such editorials are few and far he- 
tween among high school magazines. 

Brocktonia—Brockton High School, Brockton, 
Mass. Yours is a wonderfully well balanced maga- 
zine. The ‘Sketches,’ especially “Yesterday, 10- 
day, Tomorrow,”’ are clever and interesting. ‘““The 
Rear Guard”’ is also exceptionally good. 

Endfield Echo—Endfield High School, Thom- 
sonville, Conn. You have a good literary depart- 
ment but your Exchange, Alumni, and Athletic 
Columns are all small, can’t you enlarge on them? 

Lowell High School Review—Lowell High 
School, Lowell, Mass. A most interesting maga- 
zine. Your literary department is a pleasure to 
read and your few cuts are clever ones. 

Authentic—Stoneham High School, Stoneham, 
Mass. A few cuts would make your magazine 
more attractive. The stories, “Playmates of 
War” and ‘‘A Faithful War Dog” were both ex- 
ceptionally interesting and well written. 





1921 Notes (Continued) 
A few noted plays and their players: 
The Wanderer—Chase. 
The Little Minister-—Rawson. 
Daddy Long Legs—Engborg. 
Potash and Perlmuter—Goldberg and Siegle 
The Tailor Made Man—Bronstein, J 


Two British soldiers went into a restaurant at 
Salonica and asked for Turkey with Greece. 

Waiter: ‘Sorry, but I can’t Servia.” 

Soldiers: ‘‘Then get the Bosphurus.” 

The proprietor, hearing the complaint, said: 
“I don’t want to Russia, but you can’t Roumania; 
so they went away Hungary,” 
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Student (on a street car as conductor steps on 
Risereeuy = Youre not very graceful on your 
rect: 

Conductor: ‘‘Well, what do you expect for a 
nickel—Pavlowa? ’’—Ex. 


Teacher: ‘I advise you to read scmething 
esp.” 
Pupil: ‘‘What would you recommend?” 


Teacher... Well, there’s ‘Twenty Thotisand 
Leagues Under the Sea.’ ’’—Ex. 


First Pupil: “I got ‘‘A’’ on my last test.” 
Second Pupil: ‘Honest? ”’ 
First Pupil: ‘‘No, in the usual way.’”’—Ex. 


Class Stones 


EET TIS, orc os sc cocsevscesses Emerald 
oO Sn Blarney Stone 
Na ee Grindstone 
NENT sn coy sec caceorseses Tombstone 


Rich, Old Uncle: ‘‘And remember dear, when 
I die all that I have goes to you.” 

Niece: ‘‘Thank you, Uncle. Do let me give 
you some more mince pie.’’—Ex. 


Two TFommies were firing about two feet awav 
from one another. The shrapnel and shells were 
bursting with shrieks and the cannons were roar- 
ing so the two men could scarcely make them- 
selves heard above the great noise. 

Presently one Tommy called: 
(hic) !” 

No answer. 

SOrsy, Jymes (hic) !” 

Still no answer. 

“Sy (hic) you, Jymes.”’ 

“What is it? ”’ 

“Sy somethin’ to scare 
the hiccoughs.’’—Ex, 


Sy, uymes, 


me, (hic), Oi’ve got 


‘What is the 


Instructor of Public Speaking: 
matter with you, Mr. Jones, can’t you speak any 


louder?’’ Be more enthusiastic. Open your 
mouth and throw yourself into it.’”—Ex. 


The Host: “I thought of sending some of these 
cigars out to the front.” 

The Victim: ‘‘Good idea! But how can you 
make certain the Germans will get them? ’’—Ex. 


Billie: ‘‘We’ve named our Ford ‘‘True Love.’’ 
Anita: ‘‘What’s the big idea?” 
Billie: ‘‘Never runs smooth.’’—Ex. 


Hurrah for the Freshies 
So young and so dear, 
They’ll bring them in go carts 
In a couple of years. —Ex. 


Teacher: ‘‘When was the revival of learning?” 

Pupil: ‘‘The night before exams.’’—Ex. 

“Why, Ruth!” exclaimed the little girl’s moth- 
er, ‘‘you came down stairs so noisily that I heard 
you way back in the kitchen. Now try it over 
again and come down stairs properly.” 

The little girl went upstairs and a moment later 
returned to where her mother was waiting. 

“Did I come down stairs quietly that time, 
mother? ”’ she asked. 

‘Yes, dear, you came down like a lady.” 

“I slid down the banister.” 


‘Please don’t bother to see me to the door,”’’ 
pleaded the departing visitor. 

“Really, it’s no bother at all,’’ the hostess as- 
sured her. “It’s really a pleasure.’’—Ex. 


A wise old owl sat in an oak, 

The more he heard, the less he spoke, 

The less he spoke, the more he heard, 

Why aren’t some of us like that wise old bird? ’”’ 
—Ex, 
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VISIT AT THE STATE HOUSE 


About a hundred pupils of the senior classes 
were the guests of Representative Warren C. Dag- 
gett at the State House on Monday, the eighteenth 
of February. The trip was planned for the pupils 
in connection with their studies in civil govern- 
ment in the classes of Mr. Mahoney of the history 
department. 

The party left the school on a special car and 
arrived at the State Capitol shortly before the 
session of the legislature. The entire group was 
seated in the House gallery, and followed the pro- 
ceedings of the day with great interest. By a 
coincidence, they were present for the acceptance 
of the reports of the committee on cities, which 
acted adversely on the bills providing for the plac- 
ing of-janitors and school buildings under the juris- 
diction of the Somerville School Committee. 

At the close of the House session, the Somer- 
ville party was especially honored by being per- 
sonally presented to Hon. Channing Cox, Speak- 
er of the House. After a gathering in a large com- 
mittee room, the pupils were pleasantly surprised 
when Representative Daggett.and Mr. Mahoney 
entered, escorting Speaker Cox, Senator Joseph 
O. Knox, and Representatives William P. French, 
William Fleming and Arthur Robinson. The 
speaker then favored the high school students 
with an address on the process of law making, and 
Mr. Mahoney responded in behalf of the pupils. 

The party then visited the Senate chamber and 
Captain Henry Weston, the veteran guide of the 
State House, instructed them in the patriotic sig- 
nificance of the relics adorning this and the 
Senate reception room. 

The Council Chamber and the Governor’s 
apartments were next visited, and a visit to the 
Hall of Flags with an explanation of the historic 
meaning of the paintings therein concluded the 
afternoon’s programme, 


JUNIOR AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 


A successful patriotic assembly of the entire 
school was held in the High School Auditorium 
on Friday morning, March fifteenth, to promote 
interest in the Junior Agricultural Extension move- 
ment as outlined by the Masachusetts Agricultur- 
al College. When the pupils were seated, the re- 
cently organized Officers’ Training Corps of the 
school marched in as a unit and was seated in the 
center section of the hall. The bugles of the 
Corps sounded ‘‘colors’”’ as the national emblems 
were carried to the platform, and the whole schoo! 
at attention, saluted the flag, and sang the ‘‘Star 
Spangled Banner.’”’ After a few remarks from 
Superintendent Clark, in which he pledged in be- 
half of the School Committee, his hearty support 
in the movement, Headmaster Avery introduced 
the speaker of the morning, Prof. Farley,-of the 
Massachusetts Agricultural College. 

Mr. Farley commenced with the rather astound- 
ing statement that the major industry of the state 
was eating. Hence, the importance of food pro- 
duction, especially since the United States must 
now feed not only her own vast population, but 
the allies. In as much as food producing is an 
absolute necessity, Prof. Farley showed how high 
school pupils could help. Poultry and pig raising 
as a “‘city back-yard occupation,’ produced excel- 
lent results in a hog raising campaign among the 
school children of Brockton, and the ability of 
young people to help in the canning and drying 
of fruits and vegetables was shown by marvellous 
illustrations. 

Later in the day, enlistment blanks for summer 
work on the farms and market gardens were dis- 
tributed among the boys. 





Teacher in Civics: ‘You say they have a king 
in England. Why do they keep him?” 
Pupil: “It’s a habit.” 
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Winter Hill 


Francis C. Loan, Ruth M. Edgerly, Editors. 


Two campaigns are being waged, one for 
“Thrift Stamps” and the other for the ‘“‘Junior Red 
Cross.’”’ As less time is to be devoted to the ‘‘Jun- 
ior Red Cross” than to the ‘“‘Thrift Stamp” drive, 
it is possible to develop more extensive plans in 
the latter. At the head of the ‘‘Thrift Stamp” 


campaign is a general committee under which 
are three sub-committees. Several days were 
used to acquaint the persons with their duties. 


Ruth Cox, formerly of this school, left last 
month for India. 





East Somerville 


Grosvenor L. Wadman, Jessie MacLean, Editors. 


The knitting ‘‘bee”’ is in everyone’s bonnet in 
103. Miss W—n proposes to teach everybody 
to knit and has encouraged the class to bring such 
odds and ends of yarn as they can accumulate. 
Edelstein is the authority on all kinds and condi- 
tions of knitting. 


Scully’s old-time vigor as a physical training 
leader is fading away. Wake up, John. 


The boy who does remarkably well in gym- 
nastics now receives a small card with the num- 
ber ‘‘1”’ written on it, signifying he has passed the 
ordinary in the setting-up drill. This ought to in- 
crease competition among the boys. 


Teacher: ‘‘Where is West Point? ”’ 
Helen B—ns—ia: ‘‘In Annapolis.’’ 


In the week ending March second, Room 103 
conducted a food campaign for the benefit of the 
Red Cross. The sales were as follows: Monday, 
the stuffed dates brought 69 cents; Tuesday, 
cookies, 35 cents; Wednesday, apple turnovers, 
82 cents; Thursday, cake, 33 cents, and Friday, 
again cookies, 79 cents, making a total of $2.98, 
or nearly twelve Red Cross memberships. 


We wish to correct the note of the last num- 
ber stating that Gladys Brookings attends the 
Medford High. She still attends this school, 
though she has moved to Medford. 


We have with us once more our old friends, 
“Your shoe-lace is untied,’’ ‘‘Your hair-ribbon is 
falling off,’’ and so forth. 

We are sorry to see Miss Bellamy go, yet wel- 
come her successor, Miss Swallow. 


Room 104 welcomes to all its joys and privi- 
leges Miss Agnes Randall, of Dexter, Maine. 


A debate was held between rival factions of the 
III-I Civics Class a short time ago. The resolution 
stood “Resolved: That the Initiative and Referen-— 
dum is a benefit to the public.” 

At the end of the rebuttal the class was re- 
quested to vote as if they themselves were at the 
polls and deciding this question. This vote went 
in favor of the affirmative by a large majority. 
The judges, Mr. Johnson, Miss Laycock and Miss 
Christie then gave the verdict that the negative 
side had presented the best arguments. 

The exponents of the resolution were Seth 
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Weeks, Leonardo Milano and John Scully. Doris 
Rudd, Irving Edelstein and Grosvenor Wadman 
comprised the negative side. 

The Ill-I English Class is now reading ‘The 
Midsummer Night’s Dream.”’ 

Our own Siamese twins—D—ris R—dd and 
V—rnie Halloran. 
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Ruth Dennis has our deepest sympathy because 
of the injury to her arm. 

Which people in Greece live the highest? 

The Attic people, of course. 

At last we are having some of the real things 
in the gymnasium. Keep up the good work, Miss 
Hall. 


West Somerville 


John C. Dunbar, Lena Harriman, Editors. 


If 


If you don’t love the Kaiser, 
And under him strive,— 

Just forget you’re a miser 
And push the next drive. 


If you don’t think him fit 
To sit upon a throne,— 

Just do your own bit to 
And push the next drive. 


If you don’t want him here 
To ravage our land,— 
Just help him to fear, 

And crush his mailed hand. 


If you don’t want the nations 
To go under the Huns,— 
Just furnish the rations 
For the boys with the guns. 


The pupils of the West Somerville Junior High 
School have, under the direction of Mr. Thistle, 
adopted the plan of bringing in old papers. When 
enough have been obtained they will be sold and 
the proceeds will go to the Junior Red Cross. 


Each pupil has been requested to bring at least 
one paper each morning. A large amount has 
already been obtained, but if every pupil would 
realize his duty the pile would increase more 
rapidly. 

At the invitation of Representative Daggett, 
fifty pupils from the Civics Classes of the West 
Somerville Junior High visited a session of the 
State Legislature on February 19, 1918. They 
were dismissed at 1:00 p. m., and, by means ot 
a special car, arrived at the State House at 1:45. 
The pupils witnessed the proceedings with much 
interest and enjoyment. After the adjournment 
of the house the pupils listened to a talk by Rep. 
Daggett on the method of passing a bill. They 
were then shown many of the interesting rooms 
and objects of interest in the State House. 
Through the efforts of Rep. Daggett the pupils 
were fortunate in being able to shake hands with 
Governor McCall. The pupils who went great- 
ly appreciated the treat which they received 
through the kindness of Rep. Daggett. 

Heard in Latin: 

“By dropping the stem characteristic of the 
genitive plural the present stem of the verb is 
formed.”’ 














COMPLIMENTS OF 


HURSTS THEATRE 


BROADWAY 














HOOVER SAYS: 
“Do not limit your supply of milk or 
table butter, but consume it all.” 








HOOD'S IS SAFE 


Seventy-one years without a 
case of disease traced to it. 





A RECORD WITHOUT EQUAL 























HIGH SCHOOL CLASS Every Friday. 


ADULT CLASS Every Wednesday. 


CHILDREN’S CLASS every Saturday. 


DANCING 


Heinemann House 
Academies 


ANTHOINE HALL 
136 School Street, Somerville 


Open night 


once a month. 


Social every Satur- 


day; special features. Party every holiday night. 





LET US SEND YOU ONE 
OF OUR CATALOGUES... 











HARVARD DENTAL SCHOOL _ 
A DEPARTMENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY | 


Graduates of secondary schools admitted without exami- 
nation provided they have taken required subjects. 


1918. 


Modern buildings and equipment. Fall term opens September, 
Degree of D. M. D. Catalogue 


EUGENE H. SMITH, D. M. D., Dean, Boston, Mass. 


CLASS PINS 


: 

RINGS NEW BOOK 

Heth. fag acrsiee 
TOEMBLEMS 


FRATERNITY 
JEWELRY ADDRESS Box 


DORRET Yor mass. 


Howard B. Burlingame 
PRIVATE TUTOR 


In Languages and Mathematics 








Pupils Prepared for Any College or Professional School 
Pupils Backward in Their Studies or School Work Assisted 


33 DAY STREET WEST SOMERVILLE 


Telephone Somerville 1248-2 





RALPH SMALLEY 


TEACHER OF 
Cello, Violin, Piano, Harmony 


Formerly with Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Instructor at Wellesley College 


14 GREENVILLE STREET TELEPHONE 


SIDEBOTTOM BROTHERS 


Printing and Engraving 


168 SCHOOL STREET, SOMERVILLE 


Telephone Connection 


FAVORS 


For Holiday, Halloween or Dancing Parties at 


FIELD, the Caterer’s 


Somerville 2209-M DAVIS SQUARE 


Pearson’s Perfect Pictures 


ODD FELLOWS HALL, WINTER HILL 
Every Night at 8 | 
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ARE YOU ONE-SIDED? 


Do you play the game as it should be played? 


THE HIGHLAND TRUST COMPANY 


420 HIGHLAND AVENUE Telephone Somerville 6000 WEST SOMERVILLE 


Has declared a dividend at rate of 


4! J 
2/0 
On Savings Accounts 


They are half-page advertisers in the Radiator. 
What have you done to help the Trust Company? 


One dollar will start an account. Start Now. 
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The Roll of Honor published in the March 
‘Radiator’ was far from complete, for the names 
of many loyal graduates in various branches of the 
military service are yet to be added. We acknowl- 
edge the receipt of communications from sey- 
eral parents and friends supplementing the Roll 
with additional names, and we hope before long 
to have a more complete list, and will gladly wel- 
come any assistance or information regarding the 
loyal graduates of. the school from whatever 
source. The name of every graduate in the serv- 
ice should be on the Roll of Honor. 

With two more issues the present editors will 
be bidding the ‘‘Radiator’’ adieu, and it is our sin- 
cerest wish to make the June issue of more than 
ordinary interest. Very complete plans are being 
made, and the sixty or seventy pages will be well 
illustrated with half tone and line cuts. Many stor- 
ies or other contributions are desired from mem- 
bers of all classes, and perhaps a competition will 
be started to obtain them. The issue will be bound 
with a new and appropriate cover. As usual, the 
price of the June issue will be 25 cents to those 
who are not already subscribers. All material for 
the June ‘“‘Radiator’’ must be in hand by the 29th 
of May. 

The Staff for 1918-19 will be chosen within a 
few weeks, and those who wish to apply for posi- 


tions on the staff their Senior year should leave © 


their names with the Editor. 

Questionnaires have been circulated throughout 
the school on which the pupils were asked to 
designate their preference with regard to farm 
work during the coming summer. Among the va 
rious questions were: 

Will you enlist for farm work? 

Will you join a boys’ or girls’ camp for farm 
work? 


Will you cultivate a school garden? 

Will you cultivate a home garden? 

They were also urged to enter one or more of 
the clubs in which they might be interested, of 


poultry raising, pig raising, potato raising, corn 
producing, canning, or market gardening. All 
these clubs are to be under state supervision, and 
the members will be eligible for prize competi- 
tion. 

The questionnaires, returned, showed that the 
care of home gardens was the most popular, and 
farm and camp work second. Of the various 
clubs, there was little choice, except, perhaps, 
that more of the girls preferred canning, and more 
of the boys, poultry raising. 


A marked improvement in carriage and deport- 
ment was apparent to all those who witnessed the 
return of the Somerville High School Officers’ 
Training Corps from the state armory on the last 
dav before the Easter recess. To any who have 
seen them marching back and forth each 
day, the improvement might easily have ap- 
peared as rapid in proportion to the time given 
as that of the boys in the Federal service. If these 
officers can, with the same alacrity and ability, in- 
struct the privates who previously did them the 
honor of appointing them as their superiors, the 
Somerville High School battalions should display 
a well trained group of youthful soldiers in a com- 
paratively short period. The greatest handicap is 
the fact that each company can at present drill 
but one hour each week. 

The advancement toward military training in 
this city has now been pushed ahead with the im- 
petus which world war has generally inspired, and 
it is now but a step to universal military training 
which many believe will be an inevitable result of 
present conditions. 
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It surely makes one feel at home to observe in 
many of the public buildings of the city delight- 
fully attractive posters which bv closer inspectiou 
are seen to bear in the lower corner: 


MADE BY PUPILS 
of the 
FREEHAND DRAWING DEPARTMENT 
Somerville High School 


This is but one of many instances in which a 
department of the school has been particularly ac- 
tive in connection with the work of the Patriotic 
Association. About fifty artistic posters .and 
placards have already been circulated in the 
’ banks, postoffices, and other buildings to aid the 
campaign for the sale of War Saving Stamps. At 
present, the pupils of this department are compet- 
ing in a national competition for the best poster 
for this cause. Other objects for which this de- 
partment has completed designs are of the Red 
Cross Drives, Food Conservation, and Agricul- 
tural Enlistment. 


* oo oF kx 


Lately the Senior Civics Classes have been act- 
ing as an aid for the school. There had been some 
talk amongst people of the legality of the pupils 
marching through the streets with music. At Mr. 
Clark’s request, this question was placed before 
Mr. Mahoney’s Senior Civics Classes and after 
much debating and study of the City Ordinances 
they found it to be illegal and that either a per- 
mit or a police escort is necessary. This decision 
together with a letter to the Board of Aldermen 
was sent to Mr. Clark. The Board of Aldermen 
will give the matter attention; whatever is the out- 
come, the civics classes have had some practical 
experience in city affairs. 

as ok ok * a 


‘The High School service flag must bear 4 
golden star for Wallace T. Crispin, 13, whose 
death on April 6 is the first among the enlisted 
graduates. Mr. Crispin enlisted in the Navy last 
December and was in training at Newport, R. I.. 
when he died at the Naval Hospital from cerebro 
spinal meningitis. In his High School course Mr. 
Crispin was a leader in athletics, and was con- 
spicuous in his class for his unfailing courtesy and 
earnest purpose. He is warmly remembered: by 
the faculty who mourn that his promising 
young life, though given to his country, is so sud- 
denly cut off, and lost to the world which needs his 
type of beautiful manhood. 
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HARVARD IN THE WAR 


During the past three years, Harvard Univer- 
sity has served the cause of military preparedness 
with every means at its command. In the spring 
of 1916, the Harvard Regiment, a volunteer or- 
ganization of more than a thousand students and 
instructors formed under the direction of Captain 
Constant Cordier, U. S. A., gave preliminary in- 
struction that has since proved its value in field 
and cantonment. The winter of 1916-17 saw a 





THE FRENCH MILITARY MISSION TO 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


OFFICERS OF 


continuation and improvement of this work, by 
converting the Harvard Regiment into a Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps. Immediately upon the 
declaration of war, a course of intensive train- 
ing was started, which continued through the fol- 
lowing summer. In response to the request ot 
President Lowell and through the courtesy of the 
French Government, six French Officers came to 
Cambridge. They actively assisted in the instruc- 
tion of the Corps during its whole period of train- 
ing. At the conclusion of the first Government 
Camps, 550 officers selected from the eleven 
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camps east of the Mississippi River were ordered 
to Cambridge by the War Department for further 
training under the French Officers. Colonel Azan 
and his associates were the first in the United 
States to demonstrate the value of French Officers 
for instruction in modern warfare. 





BAYONET 


In the buildings of the University, the Navy 
Department is now conducting a School for En- 
signs, and a Naval Radio School which has from 
three to four thousand members. Thus, Harvard 
University is equipped with unusual facilities for 
the training of men in infantry tactics. The Uni- 
versity is now offering in connection with the Sum- 
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mer School of 1918, three half-courses in Military 
Science open to members of the entering Fresh- 
man Class (Class of 1922), of which one of these 
courses may count as a half course for the degree 
of A. B. or S. B. The instruction consists of threc 
six weeks’ intensive training; three weeks in bar- 





COMBAT 


racks in Cambridge, and three weeks in camp. 


The instruction will be given by lectures, section 


meetings, and practical instruction on the field. 
The half-tone plates, in this issue, of the Har- | 
vard R. .O. T. C.,. weré Secured Siirousgne the 
courtesy of the ‘Official Register of Harvard 
University.” 





“The Radiator’”’ 


When you are cross and feeling blue 
And really don’t know what to do, 
Read the Radiator. 


When you are glad and feeling fine, 
Just sit right down and read a line 
Of the Radiator. 


In time of trouble and of grief, 
Be sure to seek for some relief 
From the Radiator. % 


In time of pleasure and of joy, 


Find happiness without alloy am 
In the Radiator. 
You cannot find a better way 
To spend your money, than to pay 
For a Radiator. 
Then let me say to every one 
To big and small, to old and young, ¥ 
Buy the Radiator. 
Now as a parting word to you, 
Though your spare minutes may be few, 
Read the Radiator. 
ALICE MINASIAN, ’21-B. 
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A Gunning-Trip on the Dyke Gate Marshes 


WOODWORTH MURRAY, 1918-B 


wom YHE marsh seemed to stretch in an end- 
y less expanse to Dick and Ted as they 
approached the edge of the great ex- 
panse, dotted here and there with 
patches of grayish brown grass be- 
tween the uptossed cakes of ice. Dick and Ted 
were two boys from the city and were not ac- 
customed to such a scene as lay before them. 

“There ought to be a good flock of ducks in 
the main stream this afternoon,”’ said Dick shift- 
ing his heavy twelve gauge shotgun to his other 
shoulder. 

“Yes, they begin to fly in about four o’clock,”’ 
replied John, “if that old fisherman knew any- 
thing about it.”’ 

The boys followed the edge of the marsh for 
a quarter of a mile to the dyke gates, built by a 
company in order to form fresh-water marshes 
and grow the speculative “‘red-top” grass. These 
gates were built in the middle of a long dam which 
extended from one side of the marsh to the other. 
The gates swung on hinges so that as the tide re- 
ceded the gates opened allowing the water from 
the river to flow out but as the tidé ascended the 
gates closed by the force of the rising water thus 
allowing little if any salt-water to reach the 
marshes within. 

The boys walked along the top of the dam to 
reach the other side of the river where the ducks 
were more plentiful. Suddenly they were brought 
to a halt, ““What are you doing here?’’ asked a 
man with a stern tone. He had appeared fron: 
behind a clump of dried grass and carried an enor- 
mous revolver strapped to his waist. They stated 
that they were out gunning and meant no harm. 

“Well, I was put on guard here two days ago 
and was fired on last night by some of those fish- 
ermen who have lost their fishing-grounds by this 
dam. They made a threat to blow it up tonight 
and I’m suspicious of everyone who comes near. 
You had better be off these marshes by dark for if 
they do blow up the dykes the marshes will be 
flooded with two or three feet of water.” 

The boys went on impressed by the danger but 
determined not to be cheated out of the last day of 
duck-shooting of the season. The cakes of halt 
frozen ice crumbled and cracked under their feet 
as the boys made their way toward the main 
stream. The ducks had not begun to fly in from 
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outside so they followed the larger stream which 
had not frozen over completely as had the smaller 
ones. 

Suddenly just ahead of them a duck rose with 
that peculiar whistle from its wings which dis- 
tinguished it as a whistler, and led off to their 
right. The boys numbed by the cold and not sus- 
pecting a shot stood watching it sail off across 
the marshes. 

“Why didn’t you shoot?”’ demanded Ted. 

“Why didn’t you?” retorted Dick. 

They went on in silence but each with his finger 
on the trigger ready for a second shot. The rivu- 
lets which flowed into the stream had washed 
away a chasm of from fifteen to twenty feet deep 
and ice often hid the two feet of treacherous space 
over which to cross. 

“Be careful,’’ said Dick. “It would be pretty 
serious if one of us fell into one of those ditches.”’ 

It began to snow lightly and the boys turned off 
to a small gunning shack on a point which pro- 
truded into the stream and promised a good place 
for ducks as they flew in. 

“This snow storm is the best thing we could 
have,’’ said Dick. ‘‘The ducks lose their senses 
in the driving flakes.” 

Slowly a dark form distinguished itself in the 
light snow and both the boys crowded behind their 
shelter. It was a flock of five ducks leading 
straight toward them. Bang!! Bang!! went the 
two guns ‘and three of the swift flying birds 
dropped. Again their guns spoke but the remain- 
ing two flew off in safety. The two boys ran from 
their shelter and recovered the ducks which 
proved to be plump dipper ducks of that year’s 
breed. 

It was growing dark rapidly on account of the 
driving snow storm and although the temptation 
was great to stay at the shack longer the warning 
of the guard urged them to go. Boom! Boom! 

“The dykes have been blown up!” they both 
gasped in the same breath. They stopped in the 
middle of the little shack from which they were 
about to depart for an unusual murmuring came to 
their ears. <A thin white line was running the 
width of the stream and creeping up the sides. 

“It must be the water pouring in through the 
blown-up dykes,”’ said Dick with excitement. “‘It 
will be safer for us to stay here for we could never 
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keep our feet in that torrent. The tide goes out 
in two hours and if we can stick here on this 
framework we can reach the dykes when the tide 
Panis.” 

The sweeping almost tidal wave swung down 
in front of the shack creeping higher and higher 
as it raced. The water struck the shack with much 
less force than in the stream, but the little mass 
of framework quivered and seemed to rise from its 
foundations and to be carried along by the water. 
It held and the boys climbed upon the weak and 
trembling sides as high as possible. Time dragged 
on, seeming hours to the two boys marooned on 
the shack amid that sea of water which covered 
the marshes. 

“Are we moving?” asked Ted stretched out and 
cramped in the high corner of the shack. 

“It does seem as though we were,”’ said Dick. 

They certainly were for the running tide had 
loosened the weak structure and was carrying it 
along as it swept out. 

“We can’t float far unless we strike the main 
stream,’’ said Dick, ‘‘for the water isn’t very deep 
over the marshes and the shack ought to ground 
soon.”’ 

Slowly out of the gloom the boys distinguished 
a short white line. 

“It must be a big cake of ice,’ said Ted. “If we 
could reach it we could stay there till the tide goes 
down for this framework is pretty weak and is sure 
to go to pieces in a few minutes.”’ 

The boys certainly were in a very dangerous 
condition with the little shack shaking and creak- 
ing constantly for if it should fall to pieces, the 
boys would have little chance of securing a foot- 
ing in that swift current and the icy water would 
chill and numb them before they could reach the 
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shore or be carried down to the dykes. The boys 
fastened their eyes on the cake of ice as if to draw 
the shack closer, for they knew only too well what 
the outcome would be if they were carried beyond 
reach of this cake. 

They drifted nearer and nearer and prepared to 
make a bold leap, for it meant life or death. As 
the shack drifted opposite the white mass first Ted 
made a leap and landed safely, but Dick with the 
disadvantage of a longer leap jumped but missed 
by afoot. Ted reached out, grasped his coat, and 
pulled him on the cake of ice. 

“We're safe,”’ said Dick thankfully, shaking his 
wet trousers which had already begun to freeze, 
“we only have to wait here now for the tide to go 
down.” 

The boys beat their hands together and slapped 
their chests for the storm was driving harder than 
ever and it was growing bitter cold. 

“This looks like part of the dyke to me,”’ said 
Ted excitedly who had been inspecting the piece 
of ice. It was the dyke and they were soon clamb- 
ering down the steps to the grounds at the end of 
the concrete dam. 

“Here they are!’ cried a voice out of the dark- 
ness which proved to be that of the guard. The 
boys were surrounded by a group of men who 
flashed lanterns in their faces to insure recogni- 
tion. 

“You hadn’t returned before the dykes were 
blown and I gave you up for lost,’’ explained the 
guard, “but the coast life guards have brought 
their boat around the dykes and were just going 
out in search of you.”’ 

“Well, it was quite an experience, but we got 
three ducks,’”’ Ted said proudly revealing the birds 
which he had strapped to his waist. 


“PATRIOTISM” 


ARLINE HALL, 1920-B 


Thevending ‘ize,’ *dess.”? Sism’ areauemesap- 
plied lately to a great extent. 

Vizualize—look ahead and foresee the penalty 
which we shall impose upon ourselves if we do 
not adopt the advice and slogan of our Food Ad. 
ministrator, Mr. Hoover, and ‘‘Hooverize.”’ 

Hooverize primarily means to save food and 
waste nothing that could be made over (such as 
hash) or used in any way. Now the term is ap- 


plied to everything and is a synonym, however 
transient of ‘‘Economize,’’ 


Economize is a slogan now observed all over 
the United States. The hotels, restaurants, places 
of amusement, and many industries are faithfully 
carrying out the plan of “‘less.”’ 

‘““‘Less’’ days are the fashion. We have Wheat- 
less, Heatless, Meatless, Movie-less days and be- 
sides these there are a multitude of “less” days 
carried out in the different business concerns, 
stores, and families. During the coal shortage 
numerous places of amusement were closed. 

There ‘‘Izes’”’ and “‘lesses” are all covered by 
one word ‘‘Patriotism.”’ 
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When Fairhaven Woke Up 


MURIEL B. EDWARDS, 1920-B 


HE little town of Fairhaven was to hold 
the greatest fete it had ever known. 
Many of its inhabitants did not ap- 
prove of the idea. All through Fair- 
haven people referred to the fete as 
“It,” and the mysterious, ‘It’? was a 
horse race. Now imagine a horse 

race in the little town of Fairhaven where horses 

moved as in a trance. 

It all happened on account of Squire Cogs- 
well’s niece from New York, whose name was 
Roberta Cogswell, daughter of the Squire’s 
brother, Robert. When Robert Cogswell gradu- 
ated from Fairhaven High School he went out 
West and ten years later, he was living in New 
York, a millionaire, with a millionaire bride and 
a millionaire baby girl; and twenty years later the 
millionaire baby girl came to Squire Cogswell, a 
multimillionaire orpham. With her came two 
handsome horses besides maids, grooms, dresses, 
music, musical instruments and automobiles. But 
those horses were such as Fairhaven had never 
imagined had existed. 

Well, Roberta woke up Fairhaven! She was.al- 
ways doing things that shocked the staid inhabit- 
ants, but the greatest shock of all came when she 
announced that she had gotten permission to use 
the field which was partly in, and partly out of 
Fairhaven for a horse race. This race was set for 
the 22nd of June at ten o’clock, and all outsiders 
were invited to compete. About the 19th, rumor 
reported that a celebrated horsewoman from Bos- 
ton had come to compete with Roberta Cogswell. 

The day of the race dawned bright and clear 
and the field did not look like the bare stretch of 
land ‘it had been a month before. It had been oiled 
to keep the dust down and a grandstand had been 
built in rotunda fashion in tiers; booths here and 
there were prettily decorated with candy, ice 
cream, peanuts, and balloons. At nine o’clock the 
field was crowded with people from all parts of 
Massachusetts, as many of them had horses or 
ponies which were competing. 

Roberta had kept her two horses in the back- 
ground while the competing horses were being 
decorated. She was to race “The Brute’’ (which 
had still a dash of savagery in him and had been a 
prize winner all trough life against the celebrated 





horsewoman from Boston. Roberta had been 
introduced to her the first day she had come to 
Fairhaven and learned that she had never been de- 
feated. When the time came for her to race with 
Margaret Hayes, Fairhaven’s people saw no trace 
of her until she came on to the track calmly sit- 
ting on “The Brute,” looking like a full blown rose 
in her rose-colored riding-habit, her blue eyes were 
sparkling and her cheeks were pink with excite- 
ment. She took her place at the goal beside Mar- 
garet Hayes, who sat astride a dark brown Morgan 
named ‘‘Mercury,”’ for his swiftness. 

With the report of the gun they were off, and 
as they passed the grandstand, people saw that 
Roberta was riding bareback while her competi- 
tor was seated in a comfortable saddle. On, on, 
on they flew, Roberta ahead, as they passed the 
goal once ,and with each hoof beat the excitement 
of the crowd grew more and more intense: they 
passed the goal a second time, again Roberta was 
in the lead as the crowd wildly cheered her; but in 
a second all was still. Roberta was walking her 
horse, Margaret Hayes showed her horse’s gait—— 
the people were dumfounded and silence reigned 
—nothing was heard save the beating of the 
horse’s hoofs—Roberta dropped behind, farther 
and farther until it seemed impossible for her to 
win as she was still walking ‘‘The Brute.’’ For 
several minutes conditions did not alter for the 
better in Roberta’s behalf, then, like a flash of 
lightning, Roberta cried, ‘“‘Run for the goal, my 
pet!’ The horse bolted and ran faster and faster 
past the competing horse which had also begun to 
run faster. The race was in full swing again!—the 
crowd cheered as never before. With a cry that 
struck the crowd like a thunderbolt, Roberta cried, 
“Home!” swept past the goal and was out of sight 
before any one could realize what had happened. 

Roberta Cogswell had defeated Margaret 
Hayes, Boston’s celebrated horsewoman. Then 
Fairhaven woke up, and saw the sport of horse 
racing. This was the first horse race Fairhaven 
had ever seen, but it was not the last. 








Lady: ‘I want you to take back that parrot 
you sold me. I find that he swears very badly.”’ 
Bird Dealer: ‘‘Well, madam, it’s a young bird. 
It’ll learn to swear better when it’s a bit older.” 
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One Summer Night 


RUTH B. MacTWIGGIN, 1921 


LESS me! Marion, did you hear that 
1 crash? Wake up.” 

“Yum, wh—at is the matter?’ 
sleepily yawned Ruth’s sister. 

“Dear me! what shall I do?” 





Crash! bang! 

This time Marion was fully awake. She sat up 
in the bed with her hair (as the saying is) ‘‘on 
ends.’’ Her big eyes stared blankly at her sister, 
who was as frightened as could be. “Is it a 
ghost?’ asked Marion. 

‘“‘No, but I must investigate. Oh! please Ruth, 
don’t leave me, | shall go with you.” 

Therefore two white gowned young girls 
quietly and nervously crossed the room to the 
door. 

“] wish I heeded my mother and not come to 
this cottage.”’ ‘Well, everything would have been 
all right if Mrs. Kelly hadn’t gone to see her sis- 
ter,’? answered Marion. 

“Ruthie, I hear footsteps;” tramp! tramp! was 
the dreadful noise the girls heard. 

_ “Sounds like a man’s footsteps. Suppose it was 
a burglar,’’ said Marion. 

The door knob slowly turned and the door 
creaked and creaked but not a soul appeared. 

Marion’s breath was coming in little puffs which 


convinced her sister that Marion was going to 
faint. 

Ruth decided to do something and do it 
quick. 

“What have you done?” asked Marion, as 4 
vase went banging through the door. Evidently 
it struck some one, for the most agonizing groans 
came from outside the door. 

“Tl must have killed some one. 
murderess,’’ screamed Ruth. 

“Sh!” her sister said, as she tip-toed to the 
door. 

Ruth followed, and what she saw made her 
shudder. 

Dropping upon her knees she said: 

“Mrs. Kelly are you much hurt? Honestly we 
thought there was a burglar in the house. Please 
forgive me.” 

The woman said that she forgot that the train 
went earlier than usual, so she had to return. 

‘And it’s a fine reception I got. Now see here, 
young lady you came pretty near killing me; and 
its a miracle that I am here to tell the tale.”’ 

Ruth promised faithfully that, never again 
would she be so reckless. The evening ended with 
Mrs. Kelly bathing the bump on her head and 
Marion and Ruth giggling at the thought of poor 
Mrs. Kelly. 


Perhaps ’ma 





“OVER THE TOP” 


HSU. sO Tee: 
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An Evening With My Books 


WINTHROP H. ROOT, ’20-A 


OTHING gives me more pleasure than 
gw to be among my books. Amony 
them | feel as if I were with old 
friends. They will neither slight me 
nor laugh at my imaginings nor tire 
of my society and leave me. They are constant 
and true friends. I may pick out one and then an- 
other at will and always it is as if | were in some 
enchanted palace and I were able to take as many 
jewels or gold as | wished. They always stant! 
ready to yield a bounteous portion of their true 
gold. So I mused as | sat surrounded by these 
true comrades, but then—. 

“Yes, | was written in a prison cell,” it was Pil- 
grim’s Progress speaking. ‘‘My author, Bunyan, 
had been thrown into prison for his beliefs. He 
was a man flaming with the true Christian spirit 
and on this account | contain my words of living 
fixe.” 

“And I first came into being in temporary 
camps and winter-quarters,’’ broke out Caesar’s 
Commentaries. 1 was the work of mighty Caius 
Julius Caesar. As his campaigns were fought he 
transcribed into my pages these words which are 
like steel, as hard, as durable, as ringing. I was 
born of action, of great deeds. | am written in 
a Strange tongue and yet among you | am famous 
and often read. | have stood the test of the cen- 
turies; | am true steel!’’ 

“Bah,” these were Poe’s Poems speaking, ‘‘you 
may have been born of deeds, we were born of 
thought. Poe, our author, was a man whose mind 
was black like some deep, sunless sea, from whose 
depths arose even blacker beings, his thoughts. 
We hold in ourselves the smouldering fire of pes- 
simism. Our key word is death. Yet we also hold 
place upon these shelves as well as you, oh, 
dwellers in sunshine!” 

““*To be or not to be, that is the question,’ as 
our great author says. We, who have lived 
through these ages of dust and death, of moulder- 





ing and changes, still are as great, as wonderful 


as ever. We still are! But others more unfor- 
tunate have perished and passed into oblivion. 
The works of Shakespeare will last forever; 
neither can moth or rust corrupt us or the great 
muet, Time, break in and steal. We are the 


heritage of the past to the future. We last because 
we breathe out the fire of a great and glowing 
mind.” 


“I cannot aspire to such great heights as you, 
but still I also bear true gold.”’ It was Shelley’s 
Works speaking. ‘“‘I brought great beauty into be- 
ing. Through me have been given to the human 
race rare gems of thought. I also speak for oth- 
er’s poems—Keats’ Swinburne’s, Colridge’s—all 
have given beauty to this sordid world.” 


Suddenly, like a deep bell tolling, a voice spoke, 
“lam, as the first speaker has said, the words of a 
great conscientious-objector to the formalization 
of religion. I bear with me words that have rung 
through the ages and shall ring throughout poster- 
ity. ‘Of man’s first disobedience and the fruits,’ 
I sang. Through me my author cried aloud for 
light, for he was one of those who grope through 
life in blackness. Into me he poured his heart and 
soul, therefore I live.”’ 


“I have lived for many ages longer than any 
here. Before the days of Christ on my pages were 
written the deeds and glories and failures of the 
Hebrew race. I was poetry, drama, story and es- 
say. I held much, but until Christ came I was 
as wood; to which he touched the torch of his 
pure life and I sprang up in living fire. Through 
me have prophets spoken, moral codes been given 
and the world changed. I am Alpha and Omega 
for | am a representative of the greater Alpha 
and Omega.’’ The marvelous voice ceased and 
for a moment the silence was unbroken. It was 
the Bible that had spoken. Then the voices again 


arose. 


They grew indistinct now, | thought | heard 
the works of Dickens’, Chaucer, Spenser, and 
many others,—then | awoke. About me lay the 
books silent now. I touched each reverently. 
Each was the dwelling place of a living soul, each 
was the heart-blood of some noble life, each was 
the soul of some great man. And these were 
entrusted to me to keep, to cherish, to absorb into 
my life through their pages. What a trust and 
what a privilege! Could I live my life so that : 
could be a worthy keeper of these souls—my 
books? 
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Sammy and the Haunted House 


HELEN SWEET, ’19-B 


VENING mess over, at a certain can- 
tonment in England, there was a 
great scattering of uniformed Sam- 
mies in different directions. In one 
barrack-house, ‘“‘Come on, fellows. 

This way to the Haunted House!’ And six lads, 

laughing and jollying, tumbled out on the road 

from their barracks, their leader a fresh-faced 
young farmer from Missouri. ‘‘Now boys listen 
to me.”’ It was their leader speaking, his boyish 
face alight with fun. ‘“‘If you are polite and pay 
attention to this old woman’s endless story of the 

Haunted House, you’ll get hand-outs of coffee and 

French cakes. Otherwise, you’ll starve. Let’s 

get some coffee out of this trip.”” Then his com- 

rades shouted, ‘‘Hooray for the coffee!”’ and they 
rushed down the road. 

Arrived at the Haunted House, a tumble-down 
rambling, old shack, they listened, listened, and 
again listened to the garrulous old woman, so well, 
so patiently, and with such marked politeness, that 
each gratified Sammy received double hand-outs. 
The story the old dame told? The usual one— 
Some soldiers in an ancient war murdered by 
ghastly means, her ancient ancestors. But the 
eloquence, the gestures, the expressive face of the 
lady made the story seem new and doubly horrible. 
“This very house is: haunted by my ancestor’s 
ghost,’’? she said, and the Sammies, although far 
from superstitious, felt a sudden impulse to leave 
the place and its disturbing connections. ‘That 
old woman would have driven me insane in an- 
other five minutes,” said one soldier boy. ‘‘B2- 
tween that story of hers and those cups of coffee, 
any sleep tonight will be fits and. starts.” 
This from their leader: ‘‘She actually believes 
that story. I suppose some of it’s true. I won- 
der just how much is real fact. I wonder.” And 
he fell into a deep study. 

Late that night, he was summoned to the Cap- 
tain’s quarters. “Cries and screams were just 
heard on Bridgewater Road. You were near there 





tonight, weren’t you? Investigate this and re- 
port immediately. Take a few of your comrades. 
Hurry!”’ 

They ran _ silently down the road. No 
moon was out, so they could see nothing, 
they could hear nothing save the muffled tread 
of their heavy shoes, till nearing the Haunted 
House, faint cries, which grew stranger and louder 
seemed to issue from the windows of the upper 
story of the ill-fated place. Louder and louder 
came the cries, cries of terror and frantic fear. 

Forcing an entrance, the silent, grim troops, 
stood still in the hall. Then they rushed up the 
great staircase. The cries had, by this time, be- 
come shrieks, unmistakably in a woman’s voice. 
They burst open a door. 

There they saw a horrifying spectacle. Cower- 
ing and crouching in a corner was the garrulous 
old woman of their evening’s experience. And 
filing past her in slow, solemn line were the 
ghosts of her murdered ancestors, each pointing 
a Skeleton finger at@hereean@uespeacmounn 
sepulchral tones of her unchristianlike enlarge- 
ment upon the circumstances of their deaths in her 
thrilling stories. The terrible screams of the old 
woman, the solemn funereal accusing figures, the 
dimly lighted interior of the room,—all these, for 
a moment, stunned the Yankees to inaction. 

But the young farmer from Missouri was the 
first to awake to realization, and he prepared to 
attack the ghost of the head of the house. As 
Sammy rushed toward him, as in the days of old 
when he played tackle on the High School eleven, 
the mournful ghost lifted a sinister finger to point 
at him. Sammy felt the floor giving way, and he 
went down, down, down—. 

“Say, next time you fellows want coffee and 
Haunted Houses, you go without me.” And Sam- 
my picked himself up from the floor which had re- 
ceived him with hearty welcome when he fell from 
his bunk in the excitement of his vivid, terrifying 
dream. 


THE THIRD LIBERTY LOAN 


BERTHA WILSON, .’19-B 


When Daniel Webster in his famous ‘Bunker 
Hill oration’ uttered the words, ‘““We may hope 
that the growing influence of enlightened senti- 
ments will promote the permanent peace of the 
world,”’ he little foresaw the conflict which is tak- 


ing place in the present day. All about us we 
hear of the horrors of war, a war hardly imagina- 
ble in the twentieth century, a war for the suppres- 
sion of autocracy. 

(Continued on Page 201) 
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Our Sophomore Class 


WARREN S. JOHNSON, President 


The Sophomore Class, the largest class in the 
High School, numbering 400, has made a rec- 
ord for itself and for the school during this year. 
It has achieved much in the past and hopes to 
achieve even better things in the future. 

Early in the school year the class was organized 
with the following officers: President, Warren S. 
Johnston; Vice-President, Florence Hurwitz; Sec- 
retary, Marion A. Blood; Treasurer, Paul B. Rice; 
Class Editor, James J. Murray; Assistant Editor, 
‘Warren L. Prescott. 

“When a task is once begun never leave it 
till it’s done,”’ is the motto of President Johnston, 
and although the task of making the Sophomore 
Class a power in the school is well under way it 
is by no means finished. 

The mettle of the class was first tested by the 
drive for membership in the Patriotic Association. 
We responded, a hundred per cent. 

Next came the call to be not only patriotic, but 
to show our loyalty to the school and also to the 
boys representing our class in the Football Team 
by joining the Athletic Association. In this, too, 
we made a splendid showing with 92 per cent. 
of membership enrolled in the Association. 

The girls of our class are ever enthusiastic and 
enterprising. Any proposition presented to them 
is accepted by them, and every girl feels that she 
has some part in making that proposition a suc- 
cess. We have a splendid Basketball team which 
stands tied for championship with the Juniors. 
We have 75 per cent. of the Sophomore girls in 
the Girls’ Athletic Association. 

We have representatives in the Boys’ and Girls’ 
Glee Clubs, Orchestra, Boys’ and Girls’ Debating 


Societies, Football and Baseball Teams, English 
Club and among the Commissioned and Non- 
Commissioned officers. 

We are proud to have as a member of our class 
the winning leader in the Girls’ Physical Culture 
Contest, Florence Hurwitz, who is also the Vice- 
President of the class. 

During the present Paper Drive a magazine day 
was held by the class under the leadership of the 
room proctors. The day’s drive netted 700 
pounds. The room leading the paper drive today 
is, be it noted, a Sophomore Room. 

The largest social affair of our class was the 
dance run by the class officers on March 8th, for 
the benefit of the Baseball team. It was enjoyed 
by many outside of the class as well as by mem- 
bers. The chaperons were Miss Preston, Miss 
Norton, Miss Veazie, Miss Todd, Mr. Dickerman, 
Mr. Hayward, Mr. Pearson, and Headmaster 
Avery. It was the first class dance of the year 
and was greatly appreciated. 

Although the season is yet young for Baseball 
we hope to be as well represented there as we 
were on the Football team by ‘‘Steve’’ Patten, 
“Jacky” Reardon, and ‘Georgie’ Dowd. 

Only recently Fritz Cord of our class was 
elected Assistant Baseball Manager, a fact of 
which we are justly proud. 

Although the Class of 1920 has been deeply in- 
terested in all school activities and has striven to 
show that its members are ready to help in every 
good cause, scholarship has not been neglected and 
the class holds ever before it as the ideal,—an all 
around development,—a well-trained mind in a 
well-trained body. 


SOPHOMORE ROOM 122 


Room 122 is proud to send to its President 
such a satisfactory report for the year thus far, 
but this is not to say that we do not intend to do 
more in the remainder of the year. 

To the first drive which was made in the school, 
that for membership in the Patriotic Association, 
we responded with one hundred per cent., and 
likewise in the second, that for funds for the 
Athletic Association, we went ‘‘over the top” as 
aunit. It may seem that these associations chief- 
ly concern the boys, but the girls are by no means 


slackers, for they have enlisted one hundred per 
cent. in the Girls’ Athletic Association. 

The call to buy a Liberty Bond and present 
it to the school received a noble response, and 
when our installments were finally paid, we were 
the first room to present a bond to the school. In 
order that every member of the room might feel 
that he or she was deriving some benefit from this, 
we held a Liberty Bond Social, at which we pre- 
sented the bond to the school, through Mr, Avery, 

(Continued on Page 201) 
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Te SS 


Latin School Register—Bosion Latin School, 
Boston, Mass. Your magazine is extremely inter- 
esting and attractive. The notes of “Over There”’ 
and the poem ‘“‘O. D.,” are exceptionally good. 
Where is your exchange department? 

Megaphone—Dean Academy, Franklin, Mass. 
The Megaphone has the right idea as to the inter- 
est concerning the boys. “Over there, bur ine 
print is so small it is difficult to read. The size 
of the print seems to be the only fault in the maga- 
zine. 

The Tradesman—High School of Commerce, 
Boston, Mass. Your editorials show great thought 
and consideration. Your cuts and joke columns 
are well developed and clever. 

The Powder Horn—Powder Point Academy, 
Duxbury, Mass. Your Easter cover design is most 
attractive and your cuts are all good. 


ANGE 
NOTES 







A 


Academy Student—St. Johnsbury Academy, St. 
Johnsbury, Vt. Your literary department is good. 
More cuts would be an improvement. 


Pioneer—Frankford High School, Frankford, 
Philadelphia. Your literary department is excel- 
lent and the exchange department is well written. 


Brocktonia—Brockton High School, Brockton, 
Mass. Every department in your magazine is well 
developed. Your staff must consist entirely of 
real workers. 


Central Recorder — Central High School, 
Springfield, Mass. A very interesting paper. Why 
not criticize your exchanges? 


Sassamon—Natick High School, Natick, Mass. 
Your stories are fine and class notes good but 
where is your exchange column? 





Habit 
“That must have been a book- 
RCOUCE 
“Why so?” 
“J just noticed him trying to put his bayonet 
behind his ear.’’—Ex. 
“Do: your. \bit,’~ that sphraseserecar. 
More than that is asked of you. 
Do not be content to do 
That alone, but ‘‘Do your All!’’—Ex. 
Translating in French: ‘‘I’l tremblait des pieds 
a la tete.’’- He trembled from the foot of his 
head.—Ex. 


new recruit 


‘Are you chewing gum?” 

aN ae ; 

“IT suppose you are chewing your tongue?” 
oY esr 

“Well, put it in the waste basket.’’—Ex, 


In Unity There’s Strength 
If the teachers should declare a strike, they 
would receive the heartiest co-operation of the 
whole student body.—Ex. 


Prof.: ‘“Were you copying his answers?” 
Student: “Oh, no, sir, | was only looking to 
see if he had copied mine right.—Ex. 


Teacher: ‘‘Tommy, give meagsearencess 
Tommy: ‘I is—.”’ 
Teacher: ‘‘I am, you mean.”’ 


Tommy: “I am the ninth letter in the alpha- 
bet.’-—Ex. 


In Geography class—Name six polar animals. 

Bright little chap—Six polar bears.—Ex. 

Officer: “If a bomb wére to drop on the pow- 
der magazine, what would you do?” — 

Sentry: “Go up with the report, sir,’’—Ex. 
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AWARD COMMISSIONS 


The members of the Officers’ Training School 
received their commissions with impressive cere- 
mony at the State Armory on Thursday forenoon, 
the twenty-eighth of March. With the boys’ com- 
panies formed on one side, the girls’ on the other, 
and the newly organized school drum corps at the 
right, addresses were delivered by Mayor 
Eldridge, Superintendent Clark, Captain West of 
the school committee, Headmaster Avery, Mr. 
_ Dearborn, Faculty drill master, and Mr. Hermann, 
under whose instruction the companies had been 
for the past month. Captain West presented the 
commissions to the captains, first and second lieu- 
tenants after Adjutant Mahoney had read the 
names. The members of the drum corps also re- 
ceived commissions. 


The colors were then carried to the centre of 
the hall where the salute to the flag was given. 
Preceded by the drum corps headed by Drum- 
Major Avery, and commanded by Acting-Major 
Appel, the companies paraded to the school where 
they were reviewed from the City Hall steps by 
the city officials, and from the campus by the en- 
tire student body. 

The physical training and military commission, 
composed of the members of the faculty having 
charge of military matters, consists of John A. 
Avery, Everett W. Tuttle, Stephen H. Mahoney, 
Alice A. Todd, William W. Obear, Frank H. Wil- 
kins, Laurence A. Sprague, George M. Hosmer, 
Charlotte A. Norton, M. Belle Preston, Ernst Her- 
mann, and Lester W. Dearborn. 

Roster of Commissioned Officers: 


GIRLS’ BATTALION 


Company A 
Capt. Mary Robson 
isoetreut, riazel L. Smith 
2d Lieut. Melba Mersereau 
2d Lieut. Dorothy Porter 


Company B 


Capt. Dorothy Burgess 

1st Lieut. Gertrude Barker 
2d Lieut. Josephine Saunders 
2d Lieut. Edith Canavan 


Company C 


Capt. Mildred Cook 
1st Lieut. Elizabeth Haskell 
2d Lieut. Caroline Comey 


Company D 


Capt. Mildred Codding 
(st Lieut, IdarGraustein 
2d Lieut. Edna Ludwig 


Company E 


Capt. Margaret McGill 
(4st Lieut. Anna Hall 
2d Lieut. Ruth Caulfield 


BOYS’ BATTALION 
Company A 


Capt. Parke Appel 
isteLicitAtam oarkisian 


2d Lieut. Lawrence Codding 


Company B 

Capt. Edward W. Cook 

ist Lieut. Dion Riordan 

2d Lieut. James Fitzpatrick 
Company C 

Capt. William Baldwin 

{st Lieut. Stephen Patten 

2d Lieut. Francis Tansey 
Company D 

Capt. Edwin Powell 

4st Lieut. Warren Johnston 

2d Lieut. Frederick W. Smith 
Company E 

Capt. Alfred Walton 

Ist Lieut. Joseph Sliney 

2d Lieut. Joseph C. Knox 
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18-B 
Chester Moore, Editor. 
Frederick W. Noyes, Assistant Editor. 


The class will be interested to know that two 
of our former classmates lead the sub-freshmen 
in the Intensive Training Course at Tufts. Ata 
recent election of class officers, Al Sloane 718-B, 
was elected class president and Don Davison 
°18-B, vice-president. Congratulations, boys, we 
wish you all the success in the world. 

Captain: ‘“‘What is alignment for? ”’ 

Weary Rookie: “For people who can’t write 
straight without one.”’ 

Sympathetic one: ‘‘You must find those sol- 
dier suits very hot.” 

W—stl—nd: “I do, but it’s uniform heat.”’ 


Miss Sa—(admiring a set of mink furs from 
father): “‘I can hardly realize that these beauti- 
ful furs came from such a small, sneaking beast.”’ 

Father: “I don’t ask for thanks, my dear, but 
I must insist on respect.”’ 


If there is anyone who has a remedy for the 
‘“mumps,’’ please bring it to Room 222, Desk 36. 


Pet phrase of Miss E—-m—o—s: ‘‘Do yow 


want to know anything? If you do, ask me.” (As 
if she knew). 


Mr. Small says there is no quality in a woman so 
commendable as a soft voice. Miss C—s: I 
have been advised not to sing. 


In the State of Mass. 
There lives’ a tass 
Idaveto go -N.-Cy 
No other Miss. 
Can e’er, I Wis. 
Be half so dear to Me. 


La! could I win 
The heart of Minn., 
I’d ask for nothing more. 
But I only dream 
Upon the theme, 
And Conn. it o’er and Ore. 


NATIONAL SALUTATIONS 

German: ‘Good morning! Have you cursed 
England this morning?” 

French: ‘‘Good evening! Why have you not 
yet died for France!”’ 

Austrian: ‘‘Good luck and bless the Kaiser.” 

English: “Glad to see you, old top! Beautiful 
raid last night! eh!” 

Turkish: ‘May Allah preserve you from the 
German draft!”’ 

American: ‘‘Howdy, see you over there, later.” 

A boy came into Room 301 where a class of 
girls were studying—‘‘Shocking.”’ 


°19-A 
Floyd L. Drake, Editor. 
Edna B. Tuttle, Assistant Editor. 


Who says Carey had anything on this? 
“Of all the dances in the hall 
I dearly love but one dance, 
And that’s the dance that comes between 
A one-step and a waltz dance. 
For then my dancing’s at its best, 
I prance around with Sallie, 
She is the beauty of the hall, 
Because she is my Sallie.” 
In Physics: 
“What is the density of ash?” 
Beaver: ‘‘He’s so dense that we could never 
find out.” 
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Mr. Car—tr, speaking of the different musicians 
in America today: ‘‘That famous pianist is a 
bundle of nerves, a regular live-wire.”’ 

D—: “Is that so? I thought he was a Pole.” 


“You’re not the ‘Iron Man’ I hoped you'd be,” 
remarked Sweeney as he dug up a fifty cent piece 
from his pocket. 


“Eddy’’-torial—‘‘Wouldn’t it be great to read 
about a successful business man who was not born 
in a small town, and who did not work sixteen 
hours a day when he was twelve years old?”’ 


Can any room show a ‘‘classier’”’ bunch of offi- 
cers than Room 205. 


Two Booms and a Bang! 


Boom the government! 
Boom S. H. S. baseball! 
Bang the Slacker! 


Company A had such a military aspect while 
marching from the armory that even the horses 
ran away. 

Let every member of 19-A buy a season ticket 
and back up baseball. 


19-A is famous for:— 

Crowley’s wit, 

Aram’s strength, 

Miss W—i’s talking, 

Eddy’s dancing ability, 

Brown’s girl. 

“Lost and Found’? Column 

Lost—My dignity, M—Eddy. 
Found—A fellow who can read Aram’s writing. 
Physiology teacher: ‘“‘Where is the appendix?” 


Soon Dorothy’s voice is heard saying: ‘‘Page 
340.” 


Young girl: ‘‘Have you any postage stamps? ”’ 

ere *Yes'm.” 

ii. Well, let me see them.’ 

Puzzled clerk brought out the sheet. 

Girl: ‘‘Please let me have that one in the mid- 
dle!”’ 

“Well, of all the nerve.”’ 


"19-B 
Stearns Whitney, Editor. 
Kendall Reed, Assistant Editor. 


The class extends its best wishes to the military 
officers and for every possible success. 


R—d :‘‘When 
handed? ’”’ 
K—d: ‘‘When he doubles his fists.’’ 


Room 322 is well represented in the Girls’ Of- 
ficers’ Training School by the Misses Anderson, 
Buckley, Gould, and Mysi. 


The S. H. S. Band can boast of being well of- 
ficred, having 19B members as officers, with 
“Jack”? Avery as Drum Mayor. 


Freshman: ‘‘The dentist said I had a very large 
cavity which needed filling.”’ 

Junior: “Did he recommend any special course 
of study!” 

Doctor: “Your son, madame, is suffering from 
constitutional inertia.” 

“There ma, the teacher said I was simply lazy.”’ 


does a man become four- 


°20-A 
Winthrop H. Root, Editor. 
Lloyd E. Smith, Assistant Editor. 

T—yl—tr: (in French): ‘J’ai bon ami.”’ (Bon 
Ami). 

1 —ng—l: ‘“‘Why not Sapolio.”’ 

Room 310 has three commissioned and two 
non-commissioned officers in the Junior Class 
companies. 


Hughes is now working in a broker’s office on 
Federal street. 


L—dg—n: ‘‘Gee! It says here that the French 
have captured 1,000 metres from the Germans.”’ 

F—tz—k: ‘‘Good! that ought to stop those 
awful gas attacks.” 


A—dIl—n is always thinking about the ‘‘mud- 
dle auxiliaries’’ which he has to study in German. 
Evidently he means ‘“‘model,”’ but at that, perhaps, 
‘‘muddle’’ is better. 


/ 
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“If people said everything they ought to say 
when they ought to say it, instead of saying every- 
thing they ought not to say when they ought not 
to say it, there would be a great change in the say- 
ings of the world.’’? H—s Philosophy of the twenti- 
eth century. 

This sentence appeared in German translation: 
“That boy would not have liked to go to school if 
he had not had to study.’’ Teacher: ‘‘What con- 
dition is that? ’’ ‘““Contrary to fact.”” We agree. 


German translation: ‘“‘Upstairs a door opened; 
it walked downstairs.’”’ Funny it never happened 
in the English language. 

Teacher to Miss F—ge: ‘‘What are you laugh- 
ing at.” 

Miss F—ge: ‘‘Nothing.”’ 

Teacher: ‘‘That is not very definite.” 

Miss F—ge: “I was laughing at 
W—ll—n.”’ 

Teacher: ‘‘That is quite a compliment to Miss 
W—ll—n.”’ 

As this is the Sophomore number we extend our 
best wishes to their class. May they be as grand 
and dignified as we were when we were Sopho- 
mores. 


Miss 


°20-B 
James Murray, Editor. 
Assistant Editor, Warren Prescott. 


SOPHOMORE 


S— stands for our sympathy, 
O— stands for our orderliness, 
P— stands for our patriotism, 
H— stands for our happiness, 
O— stands for our obedience, 
M— stands for our mentality, 
O— stands for our optimism, 
R— stands for our radiance, 
E— stands for our eloquence. 

Put them all together and they spell Sopho- 

more! 
A word that means a million worlds to us! 


Commerce and Industry :— 

“From what does the word ‘gin’ in cotton-gin 
come?” Bright and shining light in the rear: 

“(Ging er.’ 

Facts of interest: 

“Spain is the land of nuts.” 

“Seattle Cotton is the finest raised in United 
rales: 


Do you know of any former classmate of ’20-B 
who has left school and do you know what he 
is now doing? If so, perhaps someone else would 
be interested to know also. You would be doing 
a great favor if you would pass in such notes to 
either editor in Room 307. 


The officers of Room 307 in Cos. D and C, are 
as follows: Mitchell, Thompson, Blanchard, 
Northrup, Farren, Patten, Martin, Ruth Cutler, 
Ida Graustein, Elizabeth Haskell, Margaret Miller, 
Dorothy Miller, Louise Moulton, Helen Steere. 


Helen Larson and Kathleen Murphy of Room 
306 are taking printing in Room 3. Both like it. 


Paul Tinkham is not at the Harvard Radio 
School as stated in the note of last issue. He is 
now working in a garage in Medford. 


The Class of 1920-B offers its profound sym- 
pathies to Miss Harrington on the death of her 
father. 


The class officers thank all those who helped 
make the Sophomore dance such a success. 


Mystery:—Who is Number Six and likewise 
Number Twenty? And what do these numbers 
mean ? 


The editors thank all those who passed in notes 
for this number, Our number. 


Heardin. Latins 
The crossbeams were made of timbers a foot 
thick in length. 


Heard in Ancient History D: 

Caesar was a very smart man. He would write 
the autobiography of any man that he knew very 
well using very good English. 
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A new axiom to be added to our Geometry 
books: “Things equal to each other are equal to 
anything else.”’ 

Sophomores, let’s do our two bits in buying a 
season baseball ticket. 


Future occupations of girls in Room 114: 


Oe ee Elocution teacher 
 Sk—I—n.... Cooking teacher 
BINNS ead. 6 cdi coin vss secceees' Pianist 
aes suseng oss sevecucncasess Eating 
Be ee oo ee Farming 
Ta—b—t.... Dancing teacher 
Oe ceri gece diocese Dressmaker 
”  H—ch—ns oo. eee Hairdresser 
M—re .......... Kindergarten teacher 
Ae | hs a Attaining height 


Sophomores, what are you going to do to help 
the boys? Buy a Liberty Bond. Beat any other 
class we can. 


Heard in Physics: 

Mr. Tr—p asked H—n—g for four general 
properties of water: 

H—n—g: “Weight, ah-er,’”’ (etc). 

Mr. Tr—p: “I’m waiting.” 

“Preshmen, don’t use floor oil for hair tonic, 
simply because they say it’s better for woodwork. ’’ 


Sm—th (walking into a grocery store): “I 
want a pound of sugar.” 

R—I—y: ‘‘Say, this is a grocery store, not a 
museum.” 

C—d: “I saw you weeping in the ‘Troubles 
Gf Satan, ‘Jim.’ ”’ 
McN—m—a: 

Pred.” 


“Don’t let your mother have that tree chopped 
down Bill, Why? You’ll only have to chop it 
up again.” 


~Who’s Who In Room 204 


“Yes, it was a moving picture, 


W—I—m sm—h...............62. Class Nuisance. 
M—j—e M—p—e....A Singing Nightingale. 
i 9g EO fe Most Studious Girl. 
TL ebeel spel scasves i vtasseraseasooeee Class Flower. 


L—I—n P—re...........000 Modest (est) Girl. 
D—r—s) WO—G..... se eee eee ance Our Sergeant. 
Ev—yn M—Gruvyj............ Geometry Shark. 
A—g—la M—ch—e..............00 Class Baby. 
M—n Bl—d...........0.. Teenie Weeniest Girl. 
Paul P= 6. ter; vsasescaes te extn aston Butcherboy. 
R—th W—ly........ Most Inrocent Girl (?). 
W—Il—m M—vy.......... Jimmy Sunshine. 
J—n M—S—Y..... cece cece nsec eeenees Latin Shark. 
L—na L—v—n......c eee Bashfulest Girl. 


Heard in II-B Eng. A.: 

Teacher: ‘‘Did anyone here ever read a book 
twice, by choice, | mean?” 

West: “I never read any of his books at all. 
What books did he write?” 

Hill was engaged in relating an exciting story 
when Mowers interrupted him, saying: ‘“‘Haven’t 
I told you millions of times that you shouldn’t ex- 
agerate, Dave?” 

Sophomores, can you play baseball? Go out 
for the team. Make the team and bring honor 
and credit to your class. 


M—y, in Latin after translating: 
that? Not bad for an-amateur?”’ 


2) 
Margaret Nolan, Editor. 

Room 103 has made a record showing in the 
collection of papers, having over a ton. 

Room 103 is glad to welcome Cora Richardson 
from Lexington High, George White from Bos- 
ton English High and Harold Whitmore from Bur- 
lington High, Vermont. 


“How was 





Instructor speaking to an arithmetic class on 
fractions: ‘‘What does this remind you of?” 
Witty pupil: ‘The fifth grade.” 


Room 124 is very sorry to lose Miss Congdon 
as a home room teacher. 


Room 124 is doing very well sending letters fo 
the soldiers and we hope they will keep it up. 


Those who desire to learn new methods in Al- 
gebra, consult H—m—on, Room 106. Alsoa large 
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quantity of information on Latin and Mechanical 
Drawing for sale cheap. 

(Please mention Radiator when communicating 
with advertisers). 

L—w—s: Speaking to his friends: ‘‘What did 
you get in your questionnaire? ”’ 

We congratulate Coyne and Miss Gilmore as 
{st Sergeants, the highest Freshman officers in the 
Officers’ Training. 

As Division B sees them: 

Moors: ‘“‘Much Ado about nothing.” 

stern: “Overithe Pop” (of his. triends)e 

Recitation in Algebra: ‘“‘A Comedy of Errors.” 

To our first period: ‘‘The Voyage.”’ 

We hear that Kenney is considering joining the 
service. 

Bennet has been reading an incubator catalog. 
Does he intend to raise spring chickens? 
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bata: 
A ut ; 
Lig lie 


Teacher (Referring to the Constitution): “In 
the sentence, ‘Each state must sanction its provis- 
ions,’ what does sanction mean? ”’ 

Pupils “‘Hoovenze 


We suggest the institution of a lost and found 
bulletin for the school. It might possibly relieve 
the congestion. 


Pupil: ‘‘Is it right to punish one for something 
he has not done?” 7 

Teacher: -“Of-coursesnor. 

Pupil: ‘Well, I didn’t do my English last 
night.” 

Miss Smith in I Eng. B: 

‘and it seemed as if the very sun and stars 
took part in the unnatural contest.”” (Sohrab and 
Rustum). 

“What does that mean?” 

H—m—on: “It means that they saw stars.”’ 


BASKETBALL 


The annual class games in basketball were 
played at Sargent Gymnasium, Friday, April 12, 
at 3 o’clock. The first game was the Senior- 
Junior game, score was Seniors 3, Juniors 1. 

Line-up was:— 


Seniors Juniors 
W ash 0:3 soc ie ce ee c., Evans 
NemiSet;' Si0cte, Aiken te ereena ray ne errr SwicHmey aver 
Pestells rei ey nsces a saceepe cote anu kee Geena tetiod aver 
Horangletec Steen ocean eirce eee l. f., Trueman 
Kerner, (fis Riles a een eee ets fo fy Dennett 
Robitaille,s |. +. csc e tees peepee biges bielder 


The second game was the Sophomore-Fresh- 
man game, score was Sophomore 8, Freshman 1. 
Line-up was:— 


Sophomores Freshmen 
A, Hall, ea tun eatery te, ort heer eee c., Wood 
Toppan, Burkes s."Cae.cees eee cree s.2c., McGee 
Cutler rlaley stot: Mera eee nee fife Eoomey 
Helen Hillis sNorthrupy rie eeeeresccnte lat Calanan 
Bateman, WNEwmanjin Picea nteassveossanenie r. g., Aikin 


Dodge; -Morrills1atogtarweesassecss eee 1. g., Nolan 


The third and final game was between the two 
winning teams, namely, the Juniors and Sopho- 
mores. 

The line-up :— 


Sophomores Juniors 
AvoHall, C2 .cecaseaspeaces os est een c., A. Evans 
E., TOppanti,-s. C.sc..sc. 2. coe ee SUC aravner 
Re Cutler, rte oc ncesen ce eT Ale braver 
H. Northrup, dial wen. lf Dahraeman 
Bateman, 1. °'Sive.0iic0..... octane r.. 23, Bennett 
Py Dodge, logic. istictets. ete Leis beobreider 


This game was for the “championship,” and 
the Sophomores won with a score of 14 to 13. It 
was a hard fight and the result was taken in good 
spirit. The coaches were: Miss Perkins, Miss 
Heath, Miss Wilcox, Miss Taylor of Sargent 
School, and Miss Bowman as supervisor. 

Many girls of the school went over to watch 
the game and to cheer us and we thank them, and 
especially do we thank, Miss Connor, for being 
so faithful, and generous in giving us her valuable 
time and support throughout the season. 
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ALVMNI 


CATIPBELI->08 


Carl Newton and Clinton Carvell, former 
students of this school have won two of the three 
highest honors offered by Dartmouth College for 
original orations. Both boys are of the opinion 
that much of their success along the lines of pub- 
lic speaking, is due to the coaching of Miss Mer- 
rill and Miss Raymond. 


1918 
Anna Coaker and Alice Kelleher are taking 2 
kindergarten training course. Stanley Crewes 
has recently been made a quartermaster. 


jie AY fe 

Margaret Simonds is a freshman at Simmons. 

Mary MacHugh is at Jackson. 

Gladys Dunn is employed at the Beacon Trust 
Company. 

Ruth Runyan is employed at Filene’s. 

Everett Jones is at Tufts Dental. 

Francis Johnson is a freshman at Salem Nor- 
mal School. 


1916 

Arthur Sullivan is chief electrician at Com- 
monwealth Pier. He is a graduate of Newport 
High School and took a graduate course at Somer- 
ville High School. 

Arthur Horton is a yeoman in the Naval In- 
vestigation Bureau, stationed at Washington. 

Albert Godenolf is attending the Boston Art 
School. 

Paul De Caro is with the New England Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Company. 

Viola Howard is a sophomore at Wheaton. 


1915 

Carita Hunter has been elected president of the 
junior class at Simmons. 

C. Herbert Jefferson is working for Edwin But- 
terworth Company, Boston. 

George French is with the United States Ar- 
tillery. 

Maurice McCarthy has enlisted in the Aviation 
Corps. 


ey 





Warren Adams is a junior at Tufts Dental. 

George Toomey is on a submarine chaser at 
Portsmouth. 

1914 

Anna McCully, Salem Normal School. 717, is - 
teaching at the Forster School. 

Hazel Marsh and Elizabeth Talbot are seniors 
at Simmons. 


Francis Maloney is at the Harvard Radio 
School. 
Vera L. Mersereau is leader of the Mandolin 


Club at Simmons, 
1913 
Everett Horn, Tufts Dental 717, is practising on 
Winter Hill. 
1912 ‘ 
Thomas Aldrich is stationed at New York as 
assistant paymaster in the Navy. 
Edgar Kaula is with the service in France. 
Eleanor Waldron is teaching at the Cutler 
School. 
Walter C. Shaw is with the 101st Engineers 
in France. 
John Murphy is a yeoman in the Navy. 
Arthur Waldron is in France with the 
Engineers. 
Chester Smith is in the Naval Reserve. 
1911 
Homer Sargent is stationed at Marblehead as 
assistant paymaster in the Navy. 
Stanley Bowlby is in France with Company A, 
16th Engineers. 
Edwin Nelson is at Camp Devens. 
1910 
Fred Hutchins is in the Quartermasters De- 
partment at Newport News. 
1908 
Mabelle A. Jefferson, S. E. H. S., is working in 
the Bureau of Accounting, of the New England 
Division, American Red Cross. The offices are at 
755 Boylston street. 


101st 
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ENTHUSIASTIC MASS MEETING 


The Somerville High School Athletic Association 
held an enthusiastic mass meeting, April 10th in 
order to arouse spirit among the pupils for the 
coming baseball season. Mr. Sears, president of 
the association, presided and he introduced as the 
first speaker, Parke Appel, student representative 
to the athletic committee, who gave the audience 
an idea of what was to be expected of them dur- 
ing the coming season. Mr. Hayward, treasurer, 
then told the pupils of the terms by which the sea- 
son tickets are to be sold. Next, Coach Dicker- 
man gave a Short but snappy speech on what kind 
of support, he and the team expect of the student 
body this year. Captain Conlon and ‘‘Bill”’ Bald- 
win, baseball representative of the students’ coun- 
cil, also gave their ideas of what those who are not 
able to play baseball, can do to help the team dur- 
ing the coming season, while Manager Codding, 
added a few minor items to the terms which Mr. 
Hayward had previously presented to the pupils. 

Parke Appel led the cheering after each of the 
speeches and enthusiasm was shown, which prom- 
ises that Somerville representatives on the dia- 
mond this year will be well supported. 





BASEBALL SCHEDULE 


April 17—-Winthrop at Somerville. 
April 19—Rindge at Somerville. 
April 20—Medford at Somerville.. 
April 27—Malden at Somerville. 
May 4—Everett at Everett. 

May 8—Melrose at Melrose. 

May 11—Rindge at Somerville. 
May 15—Revere at Somerville. 
May 18—Malden at Malden. 

May 27—Newton at Somerville. 
June 1—Rindge at Rindge. 

June 3—Open. 

June 5—Open. 

June 8—Melrose at Somerville. 
June 12—Malden at Somerville. 
June 15—Medford at Somerville. 
June 17—Everett at Everett. 


MELROSE 


The athletic followers of Somerville High 
School are sorry to see Melrose retire from the 
Suburban League, even though temporarily. 
Though the latter’s teams have not been very 
successful in recent years, time and again they 
have aroused the admiration of the Somerville 
followers. Year in and year out, they have sent 
down football teams, lighter and weaker, but nev- 
ertheless, outweighed and outgamed (and) they 
have fought hard and valiantly, and have never 
given up until the final whistle has blown. We 
wish them the best of luck in the Mystic Valley 
League and we hope they will return to the Subur- 
ban League at the end of the three years, strength- 
ened and ready with their usual grit and persist- 
ency. 


DIAMOND NOTES 

In a practice game, Tufts varsity baseball team 
defeated Somerville High at the latter’s field, 
17-0. Despite the overwhelming score, the high 
school team showed signs of rounding into cham- 
pionship form. 

Last year’s “S” men have electeaes @upid 
Conlon captain of the team. Good luck and suc- 
cess to both you and the team ‘‘Cupid.”’ 

Waltham High has temporarily discontinued in- 
terscholastic baseball so the boys in, ‘‘Red and 
Blue,” will not be able to meet their old-time 
rivals on the diamond this season. 

“Dinah” Riordan and “‘Herb” Treat seem to be 
having as much success at baseball as they have 
had at football. Both are promising candidates 
for the outfield. 


Boston Elevated Strap Hangers 
I arose with great alacrity 
To offer her my seat, 
"Twas a question whether she or I 
Should stand upon My feet.—Ex. 


Mary had a pound of sugar 
She wouldn’t let it budge, 
One night He came to see her, 
And now that sugar’s fudge. —Ex. 
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Winter Hill 


Francis C. Loan, Ruth M. Edgerly, Editors. 


A party composed of members of the ‘‘third 
year” classes made a trip to the State House on 
April 4. The House of Representatives, the Sen- 
ate (which had unfortunately adjourned), the 
Hall of Flags and several other places of interest 
were visited. Speaker Cox generously devoted 
some of his time to giving the group a short talk. 
Each of the Representatives from Somerville who 
were present also and Senator Knox spoke a few 
words to the party. The delegation was received 


by the Lieutenant-Governor, who acted in the 


place of the Governor. 


What room will win in the Thrift Stamp Cam- 
paign? 

H—rv—y, reading from ‘‘The Voyage”’: 

“The storm gave rise to many antidotes.” 

Wanted: A mirror for the dressingroom of 
Room 16. 

The window of the door there will be cracked 
if used as a mirror much longer. 


The words ‘‘a safe invest’’ were read in a com- 


position. It is said that a great many new words 
are being coined. Is the noun “invest” one of 
them? 


Fl—tch—r to Case: ‘‘Are you going to Rad- 
elite, a 

At last we have the much desired ‘“‘one session.”’ 

The control of the noon recess is now in the 
hands of the pupils. 

In each room the members choose two girls 
and two boys to have charge over that room. 
These pupils are in turn responsible to the leaders 
for the year. At the head of all is a leader for 
the girls and one for the boys. 

The Ill-1 Ancient History Class was so deep 
in the “Acropolis” that the drawing of a tank on 
the board in one of the rooms was mistaken for 
the Acropolis. 

One of the bright French pupils made the 
statement ‘‘Ferme l’elene,’’ ‘“‘Close the pupil.” 

Teacher: ‘‘What is the meaning of hostage?”’ 

F—oley: “A hostage is a temperance pledge.”’ 





East Somerville 


Grosvenor L. Wadman, Jessie MacLean, Editors. 


The prospects for a baseball team this year 
begin to look brighter. Scully, Price and Nicker- 
son are out for pitchers and Duff will make a good 
catcher. 

Guertin Fay, 101, leads the school in the run- 
ning high jump. He does 3 feet, 11% inches 
with perfect ease. He is also physical training 


leader, Scully having resigned. An example of 


ihe power of the press. 

At last the new Public Library is open! This re- 
mark may seem irrelevant, but it is a fact that li- 
braries are fast becoming secondary schools, and 
ihe librarians auxiliary teachers. 

Isn’t it embarrassing and inconvenient to have 
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a brother or sister in the same school. But we 
should be so perfect ourselves that we do not suf- 
ter by comparison with them. 

The quartet in Room 103 has been reorganized 
and will give selections at school entertainments. 
Harry R. has withdrawn. 


Posters, posters everywhere, 

The blackboards all do. shrink; 
Posters, posters everywhere, 

Well posted, don’t you think? 


The second and third year teams have played 
two games of captainball. They were both won 
by the latter team, but not without some effort. 
In the first game, the second year team, Albert 
Ringer, captain, was beaten by pure luck, a three- 
point score, in the last minute to play. Even Fay 
didn’t know he had the ball. The second game 
was harder fought, but the third came out on 
top with a score of 8 to 5. They had better look 
to their laurels, however, for Miss Hall is develop- 
ing a fast team which will never be satisfied until 
it heats them. 

Translating in Spanish: ‘‘When the minute 
hand is on the number three it is 1 o’clock.”’ 

Heard in Ancient History: “In the centre of the 
court was a pool in which swam fish and other 
animals.”’ 
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E. S. informs the class that: “‘In China a fat dog 
is said to be one of the highest degrees of dishes.” 
(If we take this literally, fat dogs will soon adorn 
the shelves of our China closets). 

The III.-IV. civics class held a debate April 4 on 
“Prison Reform.” Harry Ross, Donald McFar- 
lane and Watson Morrison, constituted the affirm- 
ative side and John Bowe, Dixon Sawin and Leo 
Callahan the negative. The judges, from the 
II].-I. class, decided in favor of the negative side. 

During the lunch period in Room 103 the pu- 
pils tell stories and jokes and ask riddles. In this 
way the half-hour passes smoothly; but the motto 
is ‘fone at a time.”’ April 9th Madeline Taylor 
and Eudore Cardinal gave a dialogue on Liberty 
Bonds. 

April 2nd the four civics classes, accompanied 
by Miss Christie and Mr. Johnson, paid a visit to 
the Massachusetts State House. The House of 
Represenatives was first visited and later the pu- 
pils were addressed by Speaker Cox in Room 446, 
concerning the duties of the House and the 
Speaker. A Civil War veteran showed them 
around the building and before going home they 
shook hands with Governor McCall. Madeline 
Taylor and John Scully, ex-officio, led the march- 


ing. 





West Somerville 


John C. Dunbar, Lena Harriman, Editors. 


BUY WAR SAVINGS STAMPS AND LIBERTY 
BONDS!!! 

There has been organized in the West Somer- 
ville Junior High School a chapter of the Junior 
‘Red Cross known as the Holland Chapter. Enough 
money has been realized to enroll all the pupils of 
the school as members of the organization. A new 
flag has been received and is placed in the lower 
corridor opposite the American flag. 

Our orchestra meets for rehearsals once or 
twice every week. It gives promise of great suc- 
cess. John P. Honnors, Jr. has been elected its 
leader. It appeared in public for the first time at 
a play given by the girls for the benefit of the 
Junior Red Cross. It also furnished the music for 
the meeting of the parents’ reception on April 9th. 

Two contests between the boys and the girls in 
regard to old papers have been completed. In 
the first contest the girls went ‘‘over the top” and 


left the boys several points behind in the final 
score. In the second contest the scores were tied. 
Over two-and-one-half tons of paper were sold, 
and the proceeds will be devoted to Red Cross 
Work. 
By a series of contests, John B. Lima of the 
third year, and Lois Gibson of the second year, 
were Selected as the Junior Four Minute Men from 
our school. 

Heard in Civics: 

Teacher: ‘‘None of you have ever seen a mil- 
lion people in one place at one time.” 

W—dw—th: “I have.” 

‘Péeachers = W here 

W—dw—th: “In Sullivan square during the 
rush hours.”’ 


Thomas Lowe of Section IIl.-3 English, went — 
to the Arlington Junior High by invitation of Miss 
Randall of the faculty and gave a talk on his war 
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map. He met with excellent success. We con- 
gratulate him. 

An Athletic Association has been formed to pro- 
mote all kinds of athletics. The association plans 
to buy suits and paraphernalia for a baseball team. 
It hopes to organize track teams, volley ball teams, 
dodge ball teams, and other sports, for the girls as 
well as the boys. The first meeting was held in 
rooms 201 and 202 on April 2, 1918. President 
Donald H. Miller presided and Mr. Doe and Mr. 
Thistle spoke. The meeting was a success. The 
selling of tags was thought to be a good way to 
raise funds, and consequently Wednesday, April 
3rd, was tag day. Twenty-five dollars was raised. 
The officers that were elected were: 

President, Donald H. Miller; vice-president, 
Miss Mildred Dolliver; faculty secretary and treas- 
urer, Mr. James S. Thistle. 

A baseball team has been formed under the 

coaching of Mr. McLaughlin of the Faculty. A 
large number of boys responded to the call for 
candidates. It is hoped that the team will be a 
winning one, and if school backing can make it 
so, it will be. 
_ All the girls interested in forming a Glee Club 
were invited to attend a meeting in the music room 
a short time ago. About sixty girls responded. Al- 
though only a few rehearsals have been held, it 
looks as if the West Somerville Junior High 
School will have a Girls’ Glee Club of which to 
be proud. 


A meeting of the parents of the school was held 
in the school on Tuesday evening, April 9, 1918. 
A large number of parents were present and en- 
joyed looking over the new building. The fold- 
ing doors between 201 and 202 were opened and 
the parents assembled there at 8:30 o’clock. Sev- 
eral four-minute speeches on War-Savings Stamps 
were made, and a dialogue on Liberty Bonds was 
given. The school orchestra rendered pleasing 
selections. Mr. Clark told of the intention of the 
School Committee in regard to the Junior High 
Schools. A number of pupils demonstrated the 
physical exercises that are used in the school. 


An interesting debate on the subject, ‘“‘Resolved 
that the “Prohibition Amendment to the National 
Constitution should be Ratified by the Massachu- 
setts State Legislature’? was held in Room 106 by 
Civics II].-2. The speakers were Howard Pitts and 
Mae Packard on the affirmative side, and William 
Donovan and Edith McCobb on the negative. 
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Thomas Lowe, Miss Pike, and Miss Harriman 
acted as judges, and finally decided in favor of the 
affirmative team. 





THE THIRD LIBERTY LOAN 


(Continued from Page 188) 

Hundreds of thousands of our young men are 
sacrificing their lives ‘‘over there” in ‘“‘No Man’s 
Land.”’ For what purpose? For the defense and 
protection of our homes and countries and for the 
noble cause of democracy to make the world 
worth living in. 

What are we at home going to do for this noble 
cause? For we know our government cannot 
carry on this war without the backing of the en- 
tire nation. For the third time the government 
has appealed to us for financial support. This is 
to be rendered in the buying of Liberty Bonds in 
the Third Liberty Loan of the United States. Lib- 
erty bonds are backed by the total resources of the 
United States Government, the safest security 
possible. Therefore, let us all stand shoulder to 
shoulder and buy as many bonds as possible for, as 
one of our Boston papers says, ‘Our dollars look 
big to us, but the German Army would look much 
bigger marching down Tremont Street.’ Let 
those who cannot fight give each and every dollar 
possible for the support and protection of our boys 
rover thére:% 





SOPHOMORE ROOM 122 
(Continued from Page 189) 
to be used for equipment in the Girls’ Gymnasium. 
The total number of bonds in the room is not 
known, but they amount to two thousand four 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

We are enlisted one hundred per cent. in the 
Junior Red Cross, and fifty members have signified 
their desire for patriotic work this coming sum- 
mer, agricultural and otherwise. 

We have representatives in the following school 
organizations: Boys’ and Girls’ Glee Clubs, Knit- 
ting Club, Orchestra, Football Team, Boys’. De- 
bating Society, Baseball team and Surgical Dress- 
ings. In the Officers’ Training School we have one 
commissioned and three non-commissioned offi- 
cers. We have three members on the Maximum 
Credit and nine members on the Credit Roll. 

We are now leading in the newspaper and mag- 
azine campaign with a total of 9,500 pounds 
(March 21), and we surely are going to have the 
reward if we can possibly get it. 














HOOVER SAYS: 
“Do not limit your supply of milk or 
table butter, but consume it all.” 





HOOD’S IS SAFE 


Seventy-one years without a 
case of disease traced to it. 


A RECORD WITHOUT EQUAL 




















MISS GOODWIN 


IS TEACHING 


CHANDLER SHORTHAND 


AT 


128 Newbury Street, Boston 


FINISHiNG WORK a Specialty. Careful attention to 
Beginners. Bad jHabits Corrected. Short Course for 
those who have special qualifications and aptitude for the 
work. 


Interview by appointment. Telephone Back Bay 2943 
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When in need of equipment for 


BASE BALL 
PENNIS.- GOLF 


or any other athletic game, you are 
sure of satisfaction and service when 
you buy goods bezring this trade mark. 
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After Graduation 


WHAT? 


If you are to adopt a business career let us tell you 
what we are doing to make high school students self sup- 


porting in a month’s time. 


You will also be interested in our secretarial course. 
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Academies 
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Party every holiday night. 
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ARE YOU ONE-SIDED? 


Do you play the game as it should be played? 


THE HIGHLAND TRUST COMPANY 


420 HIGHLAND AVENUE Telephone Somerville 6000 WEST SOMERVILLE 















Has declared a dividend at rate of 


4! Yj 
2/0 
On Savings Accounts 


They are half-page advertisers in the Radiator. 
What have you done to help the Trust Company? 


One dollar will start an account. Start Now. 





ZOOMING 


In Peace or In War 


It ain’t the guns nor armament, 
Nor funds that we can pay, 
- But the close co-operation 


That’ll make us win the day. 


It ain’t the individuals, 
Nor the army as a whole, 
But the everlastin’ team work 


Of every bloomin’ soul. 
—Kipling 
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EDITORIALS 





In the old English towns of years long ago, 
imong the chief holiday spectacles and enter- 
tainments were those of the May Day games and 
the pageants of Whitsuntide. Most of these cele- 
brations partook in a great degree of the dramatic 
elements—some heroic exploit, or familiar al- 
legory represented by costumed figures in pan- 
toimune, while in other cases, songs, games and 
dialogues were indulged in. There were masques, 
morris-dancing and hobby-horse races, and other 
out of doors sport for the youth, while the staid, 
slow going elders were happy spectators. The 
exploits of Robin Hood and his robber band were 
the favorite impersonations represented in the May 
Day Pageants. These were the meeting days of 
the whole country to welcome the return of the 
fresh beauty of spring, the greeting being reflected 
across the open fields by tall May poles gaily 
decked with garlands and streamers; over the pub- 
lic thoroughfares by leafy screens and arches of 
foliage, the fragrant flowers of the forest being 
brought from the forests by rejoicing lads and 
maidens~at dawn. Thus May Day was among 
the olden English, as it is in a degree with us 
today, a symbol ofall that is delightful and ex- 
hilarating in the renewed life ‘and freshness of the 
opening Summer. 


* * ck #& & 


Under the direction of Sub-Master Blodgett, of 
the faculty, twenty-five boys, representing nearly 
every class in the school, who are to work on 
farms during the summer, have organized a camp 
at Sunderland, Massachusetts. Arrangements have 
been made with the farmers for the boys to enter 
upon the work immediately at their dismissal from 
school. They have enlisted for a term of. six 
months in the United States Boys’ Working Re- 


serve to pass the summer holidays in the interests 
of Cultivation and food production. 

An old-fashioned farmhouse of capacious di- 
mensions and a large vegetable storage house 
have been secured for the camp headquarters, and 
electricity, the town water, separate kitchen ar- 
rangements, a dining room, and shower baths 
have been installed and will add much to the 
comfort of the boys. The buildings are in the 
centre of the town, near the Connecticut River. 
Sunderland is seven miles from Greenfield, direct- 
ly opposite the state reservation of Sugarloai 
Mountain. Each morning the boys will radiate in 
groups to the farmers in the immediate vicinity 
where they will assist in the Cultivation of corn, 
onions and tobacco. Each boy has furnished the 
greater part of his equipment, and from his weekly 
Salary he is to contribute to the support of the 
camp, and the purchase of food which is prepared 
by an experienced cook from the state branch 
of the Reserve. : 

Many others have left or are about to leave 
school with the approval of the school authorities 
to accept positions on the farms and market gar- 
dens nearer home. The demands this year for 
school boys on the farms has exceeded all ex- 
pectation, and it is thought that nearly a hundred 
pupils from the Somerville High School will be 
thus occupied during the summer. 


* * *K K * 


As a reward for their volunteer service, the 
boys from the farms will possess when they re- 
turn to school, the Badge of the U. S. Boys’ Work- 
ing Reserve with its pendant bar inscribed ‘‘Hon- 
orable Service—1918,” as evidence that they 
did their part—an important part—in response 
to their country’s call, and that they~entered the 
service ‘‘shouting the Battle-Cry of ‘Feed ’Em.’ ” 
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The annual parent-teachers’ association recep- 
tion was held in the High School building, Friday, 
April 26. Hon. Payson Smith, the state commis- 
sioner of education, was the guest of the evening, 
he emphasized the patriotic service that fathers 
and mothers were rendering in having the boys 
and girls remain in school despite the excellent 
possibilities at present offered in the commercial 
world. The auditorium was beautifully decorated 
with flags and bunting, and the High School Or- 
chestra gave a concert previous to the speaking. 
An excellent opportunity was afforded the parents 
to meet the teachers in their respective rooms and 
familiarize themselves with the work of both the 
pupils and their instructors. 


* * * &F F 


As our country drives deeper and deeper into 
the World’s Great War, we begin to realize as we 
never did before, the meaning of that most ab- 
horred of words, German “Kultur,” with its un- 
speakable crimes, its utter lack of morality, and 
its disregard for the rights or humanity. We have 
heretofore understood too little how the world be- 
came ensnared in the “most scientifically organ- 
ized barbarism of the ages,’ and how it has 
poisoned the very soul of a people whose respect 
for honor, mercy, justice, and truth has fallen to 
the lowest depths of inhumanity. 

Those who failed to avail themselves of the 
opportunity of attending the recent illustrated talk 
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by Professor Albert H. Gilmer, of the Department 
of English, of Tufts College, on the ‘‘War Car- 
toons of Louis Raemaekers,’’ missed a privilege 
that rarely occurs in school life. Professor Gilmer 
was the guest of the English Club at its monthly 
gathering, and that organization, departing from 
its usual programme generously invited all the 
pupils of the school to attend the lecture. 

So full of significance are the works of this 
great cartoonist that German authorities have set 
a price on his head, and through their intrigue, 
the artist has at times been arraigned in the Dutch 
courts for endangering the neutrality of that little 
country. As the speaker asserted, ‘‘Raemaekers 
will stand out for all time as one of the great 
figures which the Great War has developec. His 
genius has been enlisted in the service of mankind, 
and his work being entirely sincere and untouched 
by racial or national prejudice, will endure; that 
when the intense passions of this world strug- 
gle have faded away, civilization will regard the 
war largely through his wonderful drawings.” It 
has been well said that ‘‘no man living amidst 
these surging seas has come nearer to the role of 
Peacemaker than Raemaekers.”’ The Peace for 
which he works is not a matter or arrangement 
between diplomatists and politicians: ‘“‘It is the 
Peace which the intelligence and the soul of the 
Western World shall insist on in years to come, 
but it can only be when the enemy is entirely over- 
thrown, and the victory is overwhelming and com- 
plete.’’ 





The following shows how well informed the 
average school pupil is upon some of the most 
popular names in the world of today. This test 
was applied to seventy-two pupils of the 
West Somerville Junior High School. They were 
given only the last name of the individual, and 
were asked to state briefly who he is. 

The correct answers were as follows: 

General Pershing, 63; General Joffre, 48; Sec- 
retary of Wark Baker, 60; Secretary of the Treas- 
ury McAdoo, 49; General von Hindenburg, 50; 
General Foch, 44; Major-General Wood, 31; 
Count von Bernstorff, 45; Ambassador Gerard, 
56; Lloyd George, 48; General Haig, 36; Post- 


master-General Burleson, 23; Provost Marshal- 
General: Crowder, 13;:Lenine) 47; George; Creel, 


to 
iw) 


Some of the answers were ludicrous. Lloyd 
George was said to be King of England. Secretary 
of the Treasury McAdoo was a German spy. Von 
Hindenburg was a German interned in the United 
States. Provost Marshal-General Crowder was 
honored by being the head of the Bolsheviki. Gen- 
eral Haig was a peace palace in Holland. Bur- 
leson, Crowder, Lenine, and Creel are four Ger- 
man spies captured a short time ago. Secretary 
McAdoo was known to be an, administrator for 
something. 
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‘‘Stories the Old Houses Told”’ 
I. ‘*The Old House in France’’ 


MELVIN COHEN, 1919-B 


ANUARY, 1918, found the opponenis 
of the world struggle still equally 
matched and neither progressing to 
any. extent... However? during tie 
month of April the Germans, taking 

the offensive, launched the spring drive as their 

last trump and were succeeding at all poinis 
when :— 

In the northern part of devastated and bleeding 
France, quite near to the hypothetical line called 
the ‘‘front,’’ battered and shell torn with parts of 
its now fragile framework gone, stood the once 
beautiful and pompous homestead, termed as, 
‘“Headquarters.c. 23. The Allied Armies in France.” 
It’s appearance was as innocent and unassuming 
as the dirt in the well-worn road. It was decidedl¥ 
undistinguished. The casual observer would not 
have suspected that it was here that the fate and 
future of the world was placed on a pair of scales 
and Democracy found to be more weighty than 
autocracy. Old and ruined mansions of Medieval 
times have had thrilling tales to relate but the 
story of this old house was far more interesting 
and the substance affected many more persons 
than any of its precedents. 

The major circumstances we all know. It was 
the turning point and crisis of the war, whose re- 
sult was to shape the future course of the world. 
It was imperative that something decisive be ac- 
complished lest ruthless and autocratic Prussia 
conquer. It must be the last effort for Germany’s 
human machine was fast gaining momentum and 
power. 

In this house by the side of the road, the gen- 
erals, Pershing, Foch and Haig, with their offi- 
cers, convened to resolve upon necessary though 
drastic actions. Incidentally the tests of a new ex- 
plosive which they regarded as the product of an- 
other quack inventor were to be held. 

The generals, with their staffs, were seated 
around a great table in the room which was for- 
merly a small play hall. They had pored over 
maps, designed and worked out plans for days with 
meagre success. They now sat stupefied and help- 
less, a sword over each of their heads. 

The strong, untrembling voice of General Per- 
shing broke the tense silence. ‘Something must 





be done, there is no alternative, we must try once 
more.’’ So, grouped closely together they re- 
sumed work on the most plausible scheme of all. 
These maps and papers, covered with notes and 
figures, constituted the details of a tremendous 
counter attack, the magnitude and intricacy ‘of 
which had never before been conjectured or its 
accomplishment attempted. 

Now the silvery, musical French of General 
Foch held the attention of all saying: ‘“‘No matter 
what consequences, no matter what sacrifices, we 
must undertake to obtain the results these plans 
indicate. I suggest that we consider the discussion 
closed, accept the terms of the project, and pro- 
ceed accordingly.’? A nod of assent followed, and 
rising, they awaited the report of chemists and 
scientists who meanwhile had been testing the new 
explosive. 

What this attack would involve was clear to all 
of them. It would involve the use of at least 
four million men, simultaneously at all points 
along the front, the employment of millions of 
small arms, machine guns, mortar, cannon, motor 
trucks, the heart and soul backing of every soldier, 
and a unified co-ordination of all resources. The 
duties of the ordnance and quartermasters’ corps 
would amount to no mean tasks in this desperate 
effort to vanquish the foe. 

At length an orderly appeared, stepped up to 
General Haig, saluted, and handed him the report 
of the chemists, which the general read. 


“Having carefully examined and tested this new 
explosive we, the committee, beg to report favora- 
bly in the matter, and to state its use should 
be delayed not in the least. We further recom- 
mend that the persons to whom this is addressed 
witness the marvels of the powder.” 

“Gentlemen,” continued General Haig, “I per- 
ceive that you as well as we, are cheered and en- 
couraged by what I have just read. There is no 
need for further hesitation, let us adjourn.” 

Because of the excessive power of the ex- 
plosive the tests had been held in a small, steel 
building not far from the house and thither the 
generals betook themselves. 

“The explosive,” said the head chemist, “we 
have named ‘trinutrotuol.’ Its major elements 
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are the well known ‘T. O. T.,’ nitrate and dyna- 
mite. To illustrate its possibilities we need only 
use a very small amount, as I will demonstrate.” 

At this moment, the chemist exhibited a small 
bag, the size of a thimble, filled with the powder 
and having a long thin fuse attached. This he 
placed in a small can’ and walked three hundred 
paces before placing it on the ground. Then light- 
ing a match, he lit the fuse and hastened out of 
danger. Within fifteen ‘seconds, there came a 
dull, muffled boom, and dirt and stones flew in all 
directions. Upon close examination the explosive 
was found to have made a hole considerably deep 
and with a large circumference. Again the chem- 
ist spoke: ‘Gentlemen, you may imagine the re- 
sult of a fair-sized quantity of this explosive. It 

A crude methods of living in a house of 
large fireplaces, huge beams and 

small windows, styles have changed to electric 

lights—modern stoves and hardwood floors. 

The most interesting period of my life was dur- 
ing the Revolutionary War. Carpenters came and 
torn away one of my walls, building at that part 
a rough, unfinished room. The boards were 
nailed back giving the impression of a closet wall 
—thus a most obscure secret room. 

In those days, I heard much talk about the 
British and their doings. 

One day shots were heard in the distance, which 
came nearer and nearer. Soon over the hill came 
running some Yankees, at top speed. 

I thought they were going to pass me, but no— 
instead, they entered the driveway of our yard 
and knocked furiously at my door. The mistress 
opened the door and fell back aghast at the sight 
of the American general and his men. Recover- 
ing herself, she made a low courtsey and then said, 
“What is the matter? ”’ 

“Hide us ’till the British pass!’’ the general said, 
“Quick! They are on our heels!” 

The lady of the house excitedly led them up 


stairs, and removing the closet wall, pushed them 
into the secret room, shoved back my wall in 


II. ‘‘The House 


MILDRED 


was erected in the year 1735. How 
the scenes and customs have changed 
since my birth. From the quaint, 


COOK, 
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will revolutionize modern warfare and blast our 
pathway to victory!” 

Not long after the party left, resolved that 
there could be but one outcome of it all. 

However, clearly silhouetted against the moon- 
lit sky stood the deserted house, seeming to 
breathe, to live, to cry out its woes and afflictions, 
to plead for France. What a story and how it 
could tell it, instead of this mere recitation of the 
interlude. 

That house today is simply an example of wan- 
ton destruction and devastation. But to me it is 
the rostrum of Democracy, for without military 
aid and power Democracy could not win. To me, 
in its silence and solitude its walls cry forth and 
speak unrecorded volumes! 


of the Revolution’’ 
719-B 


place, just as the British came marching into the 
yard. 

An ugly looking brute, not stopping to knock 
at the door, pushed into the spacious hall—his 
men after him—tracking the mud from their 
heavy boots onto my polished floors and rugs. 

With their swords, they slashed the curtains, 
knocked over chairs and tables, broke dishes, and 
battered doors in search for the general and his 
men. 

The leader, unsuccessful in his search, roared 
out, ‘Hand over our prisoners—at once—or 1’ll 
put a bullet through you!” 

The woman drew herself up proud and pale 
saying in a quiet, calm voice, “I do not know 
where they are. They did not stop here. Now kill 
me!” 

The Britishers taken aback at her calm, deliber- 
ate statement, were silent for a moment, but then 
continued their search. They felt along my walls 
to see if there were any hiding places, and when 
they came to my secret wall, | fairly held my 
breath. 

“Listen !”’ 
noise?”’ - 

Silence—not a thing stirred! 

At last the search was given up, and the men 
withdrew, but not until after they had destroyed 
my interior. 

The Yankees came out of the secret room— 
safe, but not a little pale at their narrow escape. 


cried one soldier, ‘“‘what is that 


III. 
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‘“The Deserted House’’ 


THELMA B. SELLAR, 1919-B 


ERE I stand, alone and deserted by all 
mankind, where once | stood ad- 
mired by all from far and near. 

Many years ago, in the nine- 

teenth century, I was built by 4 
prosperous farmer and | remember when peopie 
said: ‘‘Mr. Jenkins’ home is the most beautiful 
place I have ever gazed upon.” 

The winding staircase where so many times lit- 
tle children romped is now so badly worn that no 
one dare venture on it. The old, wooden floor 
creaks noisily under the weight of a human body, 
not even the mice venture over my floors. 

That heap of rocks in the old back porch is 
what was once the well curb, how often have | 
seen the bucket fall in and presently the fresh 
water drawn up and carried to the workmen in the 
fields. But now those rocks which were laid so 
carefully in the side of the well have crumbled 
and fallen into a dry bed. 

For all this desolation that now appears there 





IV. 


is a feeling of gratitude and pleasure to think of 
those years gone by and of generations coming 
and going. 

I shall never forget the first family who lived 
within my walls. They were so happy and loved 
every nook and corner of my frame. Then little 
children came into their lives and each day i 
shared their joys and misfortunes as they grew 
to manhood and womanhood. 

Then each one married in his turn and left me, 
but one boy remained and brought up his family 
and as before I watched them each day. 

And as four generations grew up and departed 
at last there was but one who remained ’til the 
end with me. He was not married and lived i 
life of solitude until he departed from this world 
of ours. 

My story is told and I shall remain here to listen 
to the voices of travelers from foreign lands say: 
“See haw life’s story is revealed in that old man- 
sion.”’ 


‘‘The Haunted House’”’ 


' CHARLES EASTON, 1919-B 


N my wanderings through the country, 
I came upon an abandoned farm- 
house. The once cultivated fields 
about it were choked with weeds and 
underbrush. Over the top of an un- 
kept hedge an old orchard could be 
seen. The trees which once had 

bent beneath the weight of ripe fruit, now bend 
from sheer weakness. Many limbs have rotted 
and the winds and storms have claimed their toll. 
Settled cosily beneath the giant elms rests the 
old homestead. Its windows and doors are 
boarded up, the chimneys have fallen, only a few 
flecks of white paint can be seen here and there, 
the veranda posts are tottering and the roof has 
fallen in, yet in spite of all this, its grandeur and 
picturesqueness are still evident. I sat down by 
the old pump and gazed upon it. As I sat there, 
the old house seemed to speak to me. 

‘“‘When I was first built,” it said, ‘‘in the midst 
of this fertile country, | was the most homelike 
and beautiful of any building about, though one 
would not so judge from my present appearance. 





“In 1794 Hezekiah Weatherbee built me near the 
site of his log cabin. Here in those days, the house 
was a rendezvous for the simple folk of the coun- 
try round. Day brought work, but evening play. 
All day the men and boys labored in the garden 
and field while the women worked about the 
house. ~At irregular intervals, the children at- 
tended school. When the daily toil was over 
the young folk of the country assembled here, for 
husking bees, quilting bees, molasses candy pulls, 
sings, and even for spelling matches when it would 
have been less convenient to use the schoolhouse. 
Often the circuit minister preached here and in 
proper turn he and the school master boarded 
with us. 

“Five generations have lived under this roof, and 
each family large, of the good old New England 
type. Many of the children from these families 
have left their mark upon civilization, they have 
become ministers, lawyers, judges, senators, con- 
gressmen, governors, generals, while on the other 
hand, there have been a very few black sheep 


‘of whom the less is said the better. 
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“] have witnessed both joy and sorrow, hope 
and disappointment. Births, courtships, mar- 
riages, deaths, have taken place here. ~ Beneath 
this roof many lives have been shaped. | have 
witnessed the parents’ loving care, I have heard 
the parents’ prayer. I have seen the joys of fam- 
ily reunions where grandparent beamed upon 
grandchild. On many a Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas | have witnessed the scenes of childish noise 
and prattle, the maternal reproof, the indulgent 
old age. 


“In ’61, when the cal! came, five staunch lads 
stepped forward to defend their country’s flag. 
I shall never forget the day when they went away 
midst the tears of sorrow and pride, nor will I 
forget the day of mixed joy and pathos when three 
of them returned. 
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“A generation after the war I noticed a spirit 
of unrest. The city had called and its call was 
obeyed. 1 can see the history of that generation 
in the history of the dining table. At first there 
are but two chairs at the table, then a high-chair 
appears. Chair by chair the table extends until 
around the table are grouped twelve chairs. Then 
the number diminishes, gradually, until again 
there are but two chairs. And now the table is 
stored away, the young folks and old folks have 
gone to the city, the young to an earthly one, 
the old to an eternal, and | am left alone, alone 
with but the memory of the former happy times.” 

* *k £ K OK 


I thought ‘“‘People such 
They are 


The voice died away. 
as these are the backbone of the nation. 
real people, they live a real life.” 


‘An Episode in Housecleaning” 


MARION G. GADDIS, 1921-B 


RS. Green was housecleaning as ev- 
eryone who lived near her knew. 
She dusted, swept, scrubbed, oiled, 
varnished, in fact did everything 
that is necessary for the spring 

housecleaning. 

She had some very valuable rings of which 
she took the best care. While she was cleaning 
she put them in her jewelry case, (or rather 
thought she did), and didn’t think any more about 
them. 

Mrs. Buell, a scrub woman, was helping, as 
she had a great deal of heavy work to do. They 
scoured the house from top to bottom. When 
the greater part of the work was'done and Mrs. 
Buell had been dismissed, Mrs: Green received an 
invitation to Mrs. Brown, a neighbor’s wedding 
anniversary. The night of the anniversary, Mrs. 
Green went to her jewelry case to get her rings, 
but the box failed to reveal any rings. 

In frantic haste she upset all the bureau drawers 
and everything else, but she didn’t succeed in find- 
ing them. At last, because of the time, she gave 
up the search and went to the party. 

The next day she began her search in earnest. 
But she looked all over the house and couldn’t 
find them. Finally convinced that they were lost, 





she gave up the hunt. Having no one else to 
accuse, she blamed Mrs. Buell. ‘‘Because,”’ said 
she, ‘“‘there was no one else here, who could have 
done it?” 

She went to Mrs. Buell’s to have an interview 
with her. She accused Mrs. Buell of taking the 
rings, but Mrs. Buell denied even seeing them. 

“But there was no one else there and they are 
gone,’’ replied Mrs. Green. 

“Perhaps you misplaced them.” 

“Oh, no, no, that couldn’t be possible.”’ 

“Well, I didn’t take them so don’t blame me. 
I’m a poor woman, but I’m an honest woman.” 
They parted enemies. 

The next year when Mrs. Green was house- 
cleaning, she decided that a little bureau orna- 
ment, a china shoe, needed washing. As she 
washed it she heard a clinking noise. Feeling to 
see what it was she found her rings. 

She now very distinctly recalled putting them 
in this ornament, thinking it was safer than her 
jewelry case. 


The next day she went to Mrs. Buell and asked 


her pardon. Mrs. Buell, being a kindhearted wo- 
man, forgave her readily. This time they parted 
friends. 
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Our Heroes 


MILDRED I, LEACH, ’19-B 


i 


‘ 
Last night as I lay sleeping, 

I dreamed of wonderful things. 
I dreamed I was over in Europe 
Where no one now, ever sings. 


II. 
In my dream, as I walked through Flanders, 
I could softly, but clearly hear 


Strange, sweet, pathetic voices 
That rose from the graves, so near. 


Ill. 


I stood with my head bending o’er them, 
The crosses that marked, o’er and o’er, 
The rows of interminable graves there 
Till my eye could follow no more. 


LV; 


And while | stood there sadly, 
The voices seemed nearer to me. 
I remained in perfect silence 
For a wonderful sight did I see. 


V3 


The brave ones who died for their country 
Were rising in groups of three, 

And as they were floating towards Heaven— 
Sang, ‘‘Nearer My God to Thee.” 


VI. 


I waited until they had vanished, 
These heroes, brave and free. 
Not until then did I realize 

What a patriot’s duty might be. 


Charley’s Friend 


RUTH B. MACTWIGGIN, 1921 


OFTEN wonder why Mr. Billings 
didn’t respond to his country’s call 
for Liberty Loan Bonds.” 

‘Very peculiar, Dick,’ replied 
Charley, ‘exceedingly so when you 
consider the fact that his son, David, is ‘some- 
where.in France, 
“Just too stingy.” 
“Dick, don’t be too quick to judge him because 
he is a very busy man.” 
“Not to busy to attend to his nation’s require- 
ments.” 
“Telephone for you sir?” 
“All right, boy.” 
“Good boy, Charley, I’ll see you soon again at 
the club.” 
Charley, being left alone, went home. 
“Mr. Billings, shall I leave the morning paper?” 
“Yes, Miss Oswald.”’ 
It was very seldom that this man of wealth 
consulted the newspaper. 
“Ah! I see our boys are doing great work in 

France.”’ 

Casualty List—Mr. Billings fascinated with hor- 


ll 


ror felt a gripping at his heart, a cold, stiffening 
sensation. 

“My Son, David. Dead! Unbelievable.” 

The coming week Mr. Billings was extremely 
ill. 

“A visitor, Charles E. Smith, 1096 Broadway, 
New York.” 

“Show him in.” 

‘Well Charley, sit down.” 

“My gracious, Warren, our office has gone to 
‘smash’ without you.” 

“I’m sorry.” 

“Charley, will you oblige me?” 

“Why certainly, Warren, what is it?” 

‘“‘My man, I never knew what it was to be pa- 
triotic before, but Charley,’’ (with a sob in his 
throat), “I’ve had a son, a youth, give his life 
for his country.”’ “He died away from home, in 
a Strange land. Charley,’”’ (tears filling his eyes 
and his hand shaking), “‘I’ve awakened to the fact 
that America is in this war to win. And 1, Warren 
Billings, will. give five thousand dollars for 
Liberty Loan Bonds. This is May the second and 
the drive ends May the fourth. Go my friend 
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and buy me the bonds.”’ 

“Warren, you’re a man. Thank God that you 
have awakened to the fact that this country needs 
money. I'll buy the bonds for you. Good bye.”’ 

And with a hearty clasp of the hands the friends 
parted. 

One beautiful night, just at twilight, when Mr. 
Billings sat alone, a messenger handed him a tele- 
gram. Hastily he tore it open. He read the fol- 
lowing letter: 

“Dear Father: I see that I was reported dead 
but, to the contrary, I’m very much alive (much 
to the sorrow of the Germans, I presume). Well, 
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my comrade was killed and in his pocket was a 
paper bearing my name. He was so disfigured by 
the terrible work of a bomb that no one recognized 
him. Therefore, they thought it was I. Sorry 
Dad to give you a fright. 

“Father it is great to do one’s bit for his country, 
and | know you are doing yours. 

Write soon. 

Your Son, 
DAVY.” 

There was not a happier man in New York than 
Mr. Billings and to end the evening, he visited his 
friend Charley and told him the great news. 


King 


RUTH E. L. BERGGREN, 1918-B 


o 


VERYTHING had gone wrong with 
4 Tommy that cold, bleak February 
morning. Tommy was not natural- 
ly a bad boy. Neither was King a 
bad dog, but the two very often did 
things which annoyed Tommy’s mother, and to- 
day the climax had been reached. 

Mrs. Steele, Tommy’s mother, had hung out 
some clothes, and the stiff, frozen sleeves had at- 
tracted King’s attention. He did not mean to 
Spoimsinemcrouies, “Far; from it. He .merely 
wanted to feel of the cold things with his mouth. 
He never suspected they were so brittle, and at 
the end of half an hour, he was sadly watching 
the dangling, ragged ends fluttering in the breeze. 

Then Tommy had appeared, and the ragged 
clothes and King’s wistful told the tale. What was 
Tommy to do? What would his mother say? 
He thought of one excuse after another, but dis- 
missed them all as useless. He would have to 
face the trouble like a man. Last summer King 
had saved him from drowning, and here was his 
chance to do something for King. 

Slowly they entered the kitchen. Tommy hung 
his head and King, too, did not live up to his 
name. Mrs. Steele, boiling with rage, was ready 
for them. 

“You—you—you.”’ She choked with her 
anger. Then, composing herself, she cried, ‘‘Tom- 
my, go up to your room and stay there ’til I call 
you. You might as well say ‘Goodbye’ to King 
now as anytime. Before the day is over, he’ll 
be in the river. Good riddance, too! I suppose 
I'll have to—”’ 





Tommy, blinded by tears and without waiting 
to hear what else his mother had to say, ran out 
of the kitchen. He went to the barn and, throw- 
ing himself on a pile of hay, lay there sobbing for 
a long time. Then he suddenly sat up, and re- 
solved to save King or die. 

King. Where was there a dog like King? His 
father had given the dog to him on his fifth 
birthday. If only his father were here to help him. 
But his father was in New York, and would not be 
home for a week. No, Tommy must do some- 
thing himself. 
~' He had no one in whom to confide his troubles, 
and so he went down to the river, and walked 
along the bank. 

The ice in the river had broken, and large cakes 
were drifting along with the swift current. Here 
and there large logs and other wreckage floated 
along. The night before a fierce storm had swept 
away the greater part of the bridge, and only a few 
poles remained to show where the bridge had 
stood. 

Tommy looked at the dismal scene which, ac- 
cording to his mother was to be King’s last place 
of rest. Not if he could help it, and he bit his lips 
until the blood came. The wind was increasing, 
and the pines were singing their mournful, dreary 
song. 

Suddenly there was a cry as if some wild beast 
were in danger. Tommy stopped, to listen, but 
except for the pines and the wind and the river, 
there was no sound. Just as Tommy started to 
walk the cry came again. Tommy felt pretty sure 
something was wrong. -He didn’t feel just right. 
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To express it in his own words, he ‘felt funny.” 

He walked in the direction from which the cries 
seemed to come. Ina short time, two cries came 
in quick succession. They seemed nearer than 
they were before. Tommy thought he saw some 
queer thing out in the middle of the river. There 
it was again! It was shaped like a head and it 
was dark. If it appeared once more he might be 
able to tell what it was. Again the head appeared, 
and this time Tommy saw a pair of bright, appeal- 
ing eyes looking straight at him. Then a block 
of ice swept over it, and it was gone from view. 

Tommy was paralyzed. He had seen the head 
of his dog, of King. His mother had carried out 
her threat. It took Tommy a minute or two to 
realize the real danger. He was all alone and 
there was his best friend out in the river dying be- 
fore his eyes. He must act quickly before it would 
be too late. 

Swiftly he walked into the icy water. A chill, 
that all but paralyzed him, ran through his bones. 
Undaunted he proceeded until he reached one of 
the blocks of ice. He climbed up on this and, 
with the aid of a broad stick he had found floating 
in the river, he slowly paddled his way to the place 
where King had last been seen. 

“King! King! Here, boy!” he called, and tried 
to whistle. 

The dog, panting and gasping for breath, reap- 
peared from under the ice. Tommy reached over 
as far as he dared, and tried to catch hold of King’s 
ears. Poor King was trying as hard as he could 
to swim to his master, but his strength was fast 
failing him. 

There they were with a space of about a foot 
between them. Tommy, in his attempt to grasp 
King, lost his stick. He tried to use his foot as 
a paddle, but it was almost frozen and refused 
to move. Tommy-gave up all hope; he had how- 
ever, one consolation, he could die with King. 

Just then a strong puff of wind blew the block 
of ice, on which Tommy sat, near to King. Over- 
joyed he grasped King’s ears, but the dog was 
heavier than he thought, and to save himself from 
being dragged off the block, he had to release his 
hold on the dog. 

Slowly the current was drifting dog and bov 
down to the logs which remained from the bridge 
that had been washed away. The block of ice was 
directing its cource toward one of these logs, and 
would be smashed if Tommy did not soon see the 
danger and do something to avert it. Tommy, 
however, saw nothing but King. Now he was so 
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near him that he could almost touch him. The 
uext moment they were so far apart that the task 
seemed hopeless. 

Just as the block of ice was about to be dashed 
against the log, Tommy caught sight of it, and pui 
his arm about it. From now on affairs assumed 
a brighter aspect. 

Slowly King was drifting toward his master. 
Now the dog’s nose almost touched the block of 
ice. Tommy seized him by the ears. King 
seemed stronger now, and was able to help him- 
self a little. His front legs were on the ice. Tom- 
my pulled hard, and now King was safe, or so 
Tommy thought, when he was suddenly knocked 
off by a branch which was floating by. King, 
however, with the aid of Tommy soon regained 
his lost footing on the ice. | 

There the two shivering, trembling forms, the 
boy and his dog, sat huddled on a small block of 
ice. Tommy still had one arm around the friendly 
log which had helped him to recover King. He 
clung to King as well as he could with the other 
arm, 

After they had been in this position for a few 
minutes, Tommy realized that now at last they 
were Safe. 

“When—I get—my breath back,” he panted, 
we’ll row—to the shore—again.’’ He bent down 
a little to kiss King. 

“You dear dog,’’ he murmured, “we'll run—”’ 
But Tommy finished this sentence with a heart- 
rending, piercing shriek, for the: log had given 
away, and boy and dog went down into the water 
together and were lost from view. And, with 
the exception of the trees and the river and the 
wind, there was no sound. 

But hark! There came a noise like wild animals, 
pursued by dogs, rushing through the forest. The 
noise came nearer and nearer. Some criés were 
heard. It must be human beings. Could it be 
possible that some people had heard Tommy’s 
cry, and were coming to help him? There were 
no people in that immediate vicinity. But sounds 
carry far in such a quiet day as this one was. 
Perhaps some of the lumbermen had _ heard it. 
From the noise they must be near the river now. 
Here they are! Four excited lumbermen appear 
from the brushwood. 

“It must have been the sound of a child drown- 
ing, that we heard,’’ exclaimed one breathlessly, 
“but I’m afraid it’s too late. I don’t see any traces 
of life about the river.” 


(Continued on Page 221.) 
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1917. 


Harold Kolb, treasurer of the class of 1917, has 
_ enlisted in the third Regiment of Pioneers and is 
now in training in South Carolina. 

Chester Prothero is working for the American 
Surety Company, and attends the Boston Univer- 
sity evening Law School. 

Albert Kiley is a freshman at M. I. T. 

Gertrude Taylor is employed as_ stenographer 
by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. 

Mildred Irving is employed as typist by the 
John Hancock Insurance Company. 

Arthur Harrington is now attending Norwich 
University taking civil engineering. 

Grace Taylor is working for the Vermont Sup- 
ply Company, a branch of Swift & Co. 


1916. 


Thomas Scanlon and Joseph Smith are sopho- 
mores at Boston College. 

Claire S. Treat who is at Wellesley College, 
was the only Massachusetts girl elected to the Stu- 
dent Representative Government System this 
year. 

Bertha Robinson is a stenographer at the Hood 
Rubber Company. 

Selina Wilson is training for a kindergarten 
teacher and is now practising teaching at the 
Hodgkins School. 

Helen Hallorohan is employed at the Harvard 
Club, Back Bay. 

Catherine Giles was captain of the Senior De- 
bating Team which won the championship for the 
Fitchburg Normal School. Miss Giles also wrote 
the play to be given at the Junior High School 
graduation. 


1915. 


Bernard Chapin, who was recently in traininy 
at Plattsburg, has gained a captain’s commission. 


Warren Adams is at Tufts Dental College, 
Huntington avenue. 
Mildred Muller is a junior at Cornell University. 


1914. 


Josephine Adler is a bookkeeper at the Somer- 
ville Trust Company. 

David Ryan is now employed as clerk by Swift 
Ce Ce: 

James Scanlon is a senior at Harvard. 


1913. 


Phoebe Underhill is working in the State House, 
Boston, for the Fuel Commission. 

Virginia Johnson, Radcliffe ’17, is a chemist in 
the Goodyear Rubber Company in Akron, O. 


1912. 


Elizabeth Burns MaclIntire is now living in 
Washington, D. C., where her husband, Donald 
MacIntire, 1912, has a position with the War In- 
surance. 

Marion Doten, Simmons 717, has a position as 
dietitian in Lowney’s Chocolate Company, Bos- 
ton. 

1911. 

Ruth Cummings has a secretarial position at the 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital. 

Helen Field, Wellesley ’15, is working at the 
Boston Athenaeum. 

Mildred Winship, Mt. Holyoke 715, is the in- 
dustrial secretary at the Y. W. C. A., Akron, O. 

Gladys Hastings, Wellesley ’16, is the chil- 
dren’s librarian at the East Somerville Branch Li- 
brary. 

1909. 

Ernest Chapin recently left his position at the 
Boston Public Library and is now at Camp 
Devens. 

Marion Corliss, is a teacher of biology at Read- 
ing High School, Reading, Mass. 
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"18-B 
Chester A. Moore, Editor. 
Frederick W. Noyes, Assistant Editor. 

An absent-minded professor, picking up a hair- 
brush instead of a mirror: ‘‘Gracious, how I need 
a Shave!” 

A freshman was singing: ‘I Want What I Want 
When | Want It.’”’ The teacher overheard him, 
and he got it. 


She: ‘‘How kind of you to bring me these beau- 


tiful flowers; they are no nice and fresh. 1| think 
there is some dew on them yet.” 
He: ‘Yes, there is a little bit, but I pay that to- 


morrow.”’ 


Doctor (to Pat’s wife, after\examining Pat, 
who has been run down by an auto) —“Madam, | 
tear your husband is dead.” 

Pat (feebly)—‘‘No, I ain’t dead.” 

Pat’s wife—‘“‘Hush, Pat! The gentleman knows 
better than you.” 


We are grieved to learn as we go to press of the 
death of classmate James Granville Morrison. He 
was one of the school’s most energetic workers, a 
member of the.Debating Team, and was to have 
graduated in June. 





WHO’S WHO IN THE SENIOR CLASSES 
1918-B—1919-A 
Floyd L. Drake, Editor 


Appel, Parke—The Brilliant all-around man. 

Anderson, Grace—‘‘Keep away from the 
posts.”’ 

Boothby, Ruth—Dignity of the class. 


oe : 
dant bban, 
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Codding, Lawrence — Somerville’s Connie 
Mack. 

Conlon, ‘‘Cupi’—The chubby baseball cap- 
tain. 

Dardis, Grace—The heroine of the East Build- 
ing. 

Deacon, ‘‘Dot’’—The ‘‘Mary Pickford”’ curls. 

Eldridge, ‘‘Ray’—The man that put ‘‘ad”’ in 
Radiator. 

Elmassian, Sooren—Le grand chef d’orchestra. 

Garret, Maurice—‘‘Coco Cola’”’ (the inventor 
of them). 

Hadley, Reina—tThe class ‘‘sportess.”’ 

Hill, ‘‘Davi’—The model soldier boy. 

Hall, Eleanor—Seen but not heard. 

Hailwood, Margaret—The fluent orator. 

Jacobs, ‘‘Dot”——-The movie queen. 

McGregor, Hazel—She’s there with the style. 

Mersereau, ‘‘Meb’’—The girl with the looks. 

Murray, ‘“‘Bunny’’—The woman-haier. 

Pray, “Dot’—The dramatic impersonator. 

Pray, Azerlea—The class butterfly. 

Partridge, ‘‘Midge’’—The little girl. 

Robson, Mary—La Captain ’Tenshun! 

Sherman, ‘‘Phil’—Un de vos argumentateurs. 

Savage, ‘‘Bee’’—The clever kid. 


Smith, Hazel—Our ‘“‘petite’”’ first lieutenant. 


Thorne, ‘‘Dot’-—(Andover’s enemy), N. H. 
for mine! 


Tay, Elizabeth — The girl who can use brush 
and pen. 


Wardrobe, Muriel—The girl with the pep. 
Young, ‘“‘Bud’’—The Ted Coy of S. H. S. 
(Young) ‘Bud’? Fisher—Our baby boy. 
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"19-A 
Floyd L. Drake, Editor. 
Edna B. Tuttle, Assistant Editor. 


We are all sorry that Japan didn’t invade Si- 
beria and stay there! 

Notice that our class is well represented on the 
graduating committees. 

Our next number will be the last, at least for 
many of us, so let everyone pass in a good note 
for the last time. 

The 1V.-A, Ill.-A Commercial Law division, 


spent a very enjoyable evening with Mr. Hayward, . 


at his home, on Tuesday evening. Every person 
forgot his bashfulness and helped to make the 
evening a pleasant one. ‘‘Bill’? Downing of 32d 
sang his favorite selection, ‘‘You Can’t Drive a 
Nail With a Sponge, No matter How Much You 
Soak It.’”’ He was assisted by Miss Hession of 
205. The evening closed with a selection by 
Mr. Haywood. 


Miss McG—d—k, ‘‘Why is a slacker like a cus- 
tard pie, Muriel?” 

Miss W— (after much brain work). Because 
it is yellow and hasn’t got crust enough to go 
“over the top.” 





°19-B 
Stearns Whitney, Editor. 
Kendall Reed, Assistant Editor. 


Juniors, the next copy is the last one of our 
Junior year. Wake up and do your best to en- 
large our column. 

Hut: Austria would simply gobble up Turkey. 

C—a—k: Austria must have been Hungary. 

T—e: What is the first thing to do when a cus- 
tomer enters the store? 

S—I1: Smile, and ask him how much money he 
has. 

Rooms 211 and 323 are proud to rank second 
and third, respectively, in the paper drive. 

The Junior Class extend their sincere sympathy 
to Mr. Mahoney. 


es 
A SN 


e—— 


The girls’ and boys’ Glee Clubs of Boston and 
the suburbs gave a successful cantata in Jordan 
Hall on May 8. 

H—r—n: To a recruit. 
ance of your fun?”’ 

Re—cr—t: ‘I don’t know, it was all here this 
morning.” 

W—od: Why aren’t metal ships at sea in 
danger in electrical storms? 

F—h—r: Because the ocean is the ground. 

M—i—n: I thought you was going to meet me 
yesterday. 

P—a: Why, Tuesday is a meetless day. 

Edward Cook and Morris Wood have already 
donned the overalls in answer to the farmers’ plea 
for help. 

T—ea—r: What were some of Nero’s accom- 
plishments ? 

K—an: He studied the piano in 38 A. D. 

T—ea—r: What? 

K—an: Well I think it was the violin or the 
mandolin. 

St—e—v: (Holding a match to the gas and 
turning on the water). What is the matter with 
the gas? 


‘Where is the bal- 


°20-A 
Winthrop H. Root, Editor. 
Lloyd E. Smith, Assistant Editor. 

C—y: (Looking at a book written in German _ 
which had come from a soldier in France) : ‘“‘Did 
the censor have to read all that German?’”’ We 
wonder if the censor feels the same way about 
it as Johnny. 

Miss G—s: “The ceiling had fallen from the 
walls.” 

P—n‘ (On the first hot day in May); “There 
surely is no coal shortage where the weather man 
lives.? 

309 is well represented in the military drill. It 
has two captains among its number, Miss Codding 
of Company E, Miss McGill of Company D of the 
Girls’ Battalion. 


bo 
to 
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1920-A will be represented in the farm squad 
by “Al”? Dyson and “Bob” Record. Our good 
wishes go with them. 

Heard in the corridor: ‘‘The road was too steep 
for a donkey to climb, so | did not attempt it.” 
And then he wondered why everybody laughed. 

Blumsack is still looking for the air in an empty 
bottle in the Chemistry laboratory. From his 
method of experimenting we judge that he thinks 
air is visible. 

O tempora! O Mores! 
talking with a girl. 

This was found in a composition by S—a: 
‘“‘Every day he stayed up all night studying.”’ 

Two little boys were arguing about the cour- 
age of their ancestors. One stated this remark- 
able fact: “‘My grandfather was in ‘fifty battles, 
and he lost an arm in each battle.” 

Miss M—th—e: (Translating): ‘‘Finally they 
noticed some fresh trees behind the water.”’ 


WHO’S WHO IN 309 


H—s: Humorist. 

C—y and R—t: Greeks. 

A—dl—n: Drummer (at all times and sea- 
sons). 

P—rr—n: Fifer. 

D—w: Society man. 

Miss W—Ill—n and Miss W—Ilb—r: Actresses. 

Miss Ch—r: Suffragette. 

H—I—d: Man-of-all-work. 

Miss F—ge: Cheerful cherub. 

Miss C—-dd—g': Professoress. 


°20-B 
James Murray, Editor. 
Assistant Editor, Warren Prescott. 
Miss Sh—a (just coming down from drawing), 
“Is my face dirty? I’ve been painting.” 


Anyone wishing for a nickname apply to 
‘‘Mikie”’ and ‘‘Jakie,’? Room 321. 

Wanted a detective to solve the mystery of the 
rope hanging outside of the book-room near 321. 

Heard in 304: “The Japanese want something 


B—b H—s was seen 


from the Latin department for an exhibition—” 


Y—ng: ‘Send Julius Caesar.” 

Room 321 is well represented by Miss Comey, 
as second lieutenant; Miss Pratt, as fifth sergeant, 
and the Misses MacElroy and Stevenson as cor- 
porals. 

Sophomores, the next issue of the Radiator will 
be the last for our sophomore column. Show the 
Juniors and Seniors what we can do. Help make 
it the best column of the year. 

The high cost of living must have affected 
Sy—or—e because it has been noticed by 324 
that he has already consumed a number of pen- 
cils. . 

Do you know that five out of nine of the regu- 
lar men on the ball team are sophomores? 


The boys who work on farms this summer will 
learn one thing, that the old table of square 
measure, omitted the number of aches to an acre. 

Mr. Blodgett: The boys at the farm camps this 
summer will not sleep in tents. 

Mr. Mahoney: No, but the sleep will be intense. 

We wish to congratulate ‘“‘Steve’’ Patten for his 
excellent work as pitcher. 

It is an asserted though a somewhat disputed 
fact that Martin is a born poet. Of course this 
can easily be proven by him? 

West, the Spanish dancer, and well-known so- 
pranist of 307. 

Farren expects to have any amount of his pa- 
pers sent to the Japanese Exposition. 


21 
Margaret Nolan, Editor. 

W—r ought to be a good debater by the way he 
talks in Civics H. 

Division A welcomes Whitemore into their 
class from Burlington, Vt. High School. 

Mrs. Mathews: ‘‘The Indians sleep in a teepee. 
They have large brick or wooden houses, but in 
the yards they have teepees. It is in their blood. 

Goldberg: ‘What’s in their blood, the 
teepees? ” 

(Continued on Page 223.) 
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Latin School Register, Boston Latin School, 
Boston—tThe editorial, ‘‘The Golden Goal,”’ is 
unusually fine. The whole magazine is extremel: 
interesting and well developed. 


The Blue and Gold, Malden High School, Mai- 
den, Mass.—Your class notes are clever and enter- 
taining. The poem, ‘‘When the Sounds of War 
Shall Cease,’’ is wonderful. 


The School Life, Melrose High School,.Melrose, 
Mass.—A very entertaining magazine. Your lit- 
erary department is exceedingly good and your 
advertising manager has certainly been busy. 


The Argus, Gardner High School, Gardner, 
Mass.—Your literary department is excellent but 
your cuts could be improved upon. 
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———ay 

The Shuttle, High School of Practical Arts, Bos- 
ton—Your “Book Reports’ are good and an ex- 
cellent idea. Also ‘Pictures’ is a good column 
and instructive. 


The Nautilus, Waterville High School, Water- 
ville) Me.—Why not place your editorials at the 
beginning of your magazine? Your stories are 
good but your lack of cuts is very noticeable. 


The Clarion, Arlington High School, Arlington, 
Mass.—Your military department is fine. Your 
cuts are also very clever. 


The Archon, Dummer Academy, South Byfield, 
Mass.—Our former classmate, William Kenny, 
seems to be doing excellent work with you. Your 
magazine is very interesting. 





KING 


(Continued from Page 216.) 

Hardly had he spoken these words when King 
rose to the top of the river. 

eae setiat? cried one, “Quick! form a 
chain!’’ The men formed a human chain, wedg- 
ing themselves between the blocks of ice. ‘‘Huh! 
Only a dog! Might just as well save it if we 
can though,” cried the man farthest out in the 
river, and he picked up the dog, and handed it to 
his neighbor. But as he picked up King he felt 
something soft rub against his hand. 

He grasped it with his strong hand and it was a 
limp, cold, apparently lifeless form of a boy.  Si- 
lently the rough men bore the body to the shore, 
and one of them took off his coat, spread it out 
on the ground, and laid Tommy and King on it. 
Three of them worked over the boy and the dog, 
trying to resuscitate them, while the fourth made 2 
fire. Slowly, very slowly, life came back to the 


cold limbs. After a few hours’ work, the men 
had brought them out of all danger. 

Then, wrapping Tommy in one coat and King 
in another, the little band marched to Tommy’s 
home. 

The next thing Tommy knew, he was in his lit- 
tle, white bed at home, and his father and mother 
were bending over him. He looked about and there 
beside his own bed lay King. 

His father assured him that King was sleeping 
peacefully, and was none the worse for his ex- 
perience. ‘‘And,’’ he concluded, ‘I came home 
earlier from New York than | had planned, so | 
brought this home to add to the surprise.” 


He produced a little, white package marked 
For Tommy and King.”’ He then opened it and 
Tommy saw a beautiful collar with ‘‘King,”’ en- 
graved on the silver plate. 

“Thank you,” murmured Tommy, 
worth it, King is,’’ and he fell asleep. 


ce b re 
King’s 
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Winter Hill 


Francis C. Loan, Ruth M. Edgerly, Editors. 


A letter has recenty been received from Mr. 
Lusk, the submaster of our school, in which he 
tells of his life in the aviation corps at Princeton, 
N. J. Mr. Lusk expressed the wish that he might 
hear from his Somerville friends. 

M—rt—n (debating): “The majority of 
tramps are not unphysically fit.’’ : 

St—ne (reading from ‘‘The Lady of the 
Lake™)> ‘With one brave’ pound = themcorpse 
(copse) he cleared.”’ 

C—se: ‘Indians are very stoical and never 
laugh.” 

Didn’t Longfellow make Minne-ha-ha? 

D—dge (reading from ‘The Lady of the 
Lake’’) ‘‘Soothingly she answered him, ‘A sausage 
(assuage) you would not......’” 


The girls are hard at work for the Red Cross 
under the supervision of Miss French. 


Wanted: Somebody to read W—-y’s writing. 


Who was Ellen? 
D—dge: ‘‘She was her father’s daughter.”’ 


Captain ball games between rooms are becom- 
ing popular. 

Drill contests were held to see what room 
would represent Winter Hill in the contests with 
the other Junior High Schools. The deciding 
match was won by Room 6 over Room 16. 


Poor F—-y didn’t get much sleep last night. His 
cat ate a canary and tried all night to sing. 

Two new teachers have entered the school. 
Miss Hogan takes the place of Mr. Lusk. 





East Somerville 


Irving Edelstein, Jessie MacLean, Editors. 


Room 7 observed, by patriotic exercises, and 
the displaying of a service flag, the enlistment of 
Francis Grady in the Naval Reserves. He is sta- 
tioned at Bumkin’s Island. Best 0’ luck, Francis! 
Francis! 

Room 104 has a hundred per cent. knitting 
class of girls. Thus they are helping Uncle Sam. 


All the rooms have singing exercises every 
morning. Their standard is, ‘“The Star Spangled 
Banner.” 


May 3, many pupils participated in a four-min- 
ute contest on Liberty Bonds. Parents and friends 


were present, and upon leaving, said that the pu- 
pils were orators. All spoke well, but the certifi- 
cate was awarded to Lemuel Rogers. The music 
was furnished by the school orchestra, and several 
solos were sung by the pupils. 

What is harder to find than a needle in a hay- 
stack ? : 


C—rd—n—Il: When it is nearing his turn to 
recite in Latin. 


The Ancient History class had a very interesting 
trip to the Art Museum, under the guidance of 
Miss Laycock. 


SOMERVILLE HIGH 


Room 103 wishes to send its deepest sympathy 
to Robert Davis, and hopes for his speedy 
recovery. 

Miss Christie has charge of the sale of Thrift 
Stamps. Let us remember that, and whenever 
possible, let us invest our money in a patriotic 
way. 

The members of the third year English classes 
have become authors. They are writing books 
which will be helpful and interesting to all. The 
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pupils are artists, also, as they illustrate their own 
masterpieces. 


Room 103 has been honored several times by 
violin selections rendered by Madeline Taylor. 


The school notes the absence of its well-liked 
editor, as he has deserted us for Brownville, Me. 
May the best of luck always be with him! 


A call for farming volunteers has been sent to 
our school. We hope that the quota will be filled. 


West Somerville 


John C. Dunbar, Lena Harriman, Editors. 


About 20 pupils of the West Somerville Junior 
High have gone to the agricultural camp at Sun- 
derland, Mass. We wish them the best of luck 
and success in their undertaking. Another, Don- 
ald Miller, was to go, but had a streak of bad luck 
a few days before he was to start, and sprained 
his ankle. We desire to extend our sympathy to 
him in his disappointment. 

Don’t let that extra quarter go to the movies. 
Make it pay for a Thrift Stamp. 

__A Red Cross unit is soon to be formed among 

the girls, who are asked to give one or two after- 
noons a week to the making of surgical dressings. 
Plans for a knitting club are also under way, and 
soon the output of socks and other knitted articles 
will, we hope, be large. 

We are glad to see that our friend, Gordon 
Farr, has returned after his long illness. 

Section III-1 is busily engaged in collecting ma- 
terial and making scrap-books for the soldiers. 
The following committee was appointed: Paul 
Crowley, chairman, and representative for 102; 
Dorothy Grimes, 105; Hortense Sheldon, 106; 
and Richard Walsh, 101. 

After a teacher had explained that an anecdote 
was a short tale, she asked a pupil to use ‘‘anec- 
dote”’ in a sentence. This was what the pupil gave: 
“The little dog ran down the street with a tin can 
tied to his anecdote.” 

Pupils of the school made several very attrac- 
tive posters which were placed in the lower cor- 
ridor. They were made to encourage the sale of 
Liberty Bonds. 

English III.-5 has recently organized a Literary 
Club, the president of which is Charles F. Chip- 
man, and the secretary, Howard E. Pitts. The pur- 


pose of the club is to discuss current topics and to 
afford its members an opportunity to obtain 
greater freedom of speech. 

The concert given under the supervision of Miss 
Brunton in Hobbs Auditorium on May 2, for the 
benefit of the School Decoration Fund was a de- 
cided success, $88 being raised. The program was 
exceptionally good, comprising several read- 
ings, vocal and instrumental solos, and dancing. 
During the evening the Junior High School or- 
chestra rendered a variety of pleasing selections, 
and were received with great favor by the audi- 
ence. A large number of parents and friends were 
present, showing that the community takes an in- 
terest in the school and its doings. 

Section VI., Civics, has established a school 
paper known as the ‘“‘Good Citizen.”’ The follow- 
ing officers were elécted by the section: 

Editor, Thomas Lowe; assistant editor, Miss 
Cowen; reporters, Miss Newell, Miss Cole, Miss 
Jones, H. Lane; business manager, Ernest Paul- 
son. 

The first edition of the paper met with great 
success. Over 125 copies were sold. It is hoped 
that this paper will improve and increase steadily, 
and will soon be firmly established. 


1921 
(Continued from Page 220.) 
According to N—I—n: One of Pericles’ poor 
laws was that if a man in Athens married a man 
outside of Athens their children could not be cit- 
izens of Athens. 


_ Miss Strehele, who is sick, is very much missed 
by her classmates, especially Chester and Tom- 
mie. 
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BASEBALL 








WINTHROP, 5; SOMERVILLE, 3 

Somerville started its baseball season by losing 
to Winthrop, 5 to. 3, at) Recreation Field. Free 
and clean hitting in the ninth inning gave the Crest 
Boys their chance to cross the plate. Up to the 
ninth Patton pitched a steady game but then the 
infield blew up and he likewise became slightly un- 
settled. Captain Carstenson pitched a good game 
for the visitors. 


SOMERVILLE HIGH 2D. lie) Ommmmels 
WoOlIMS, SSS: coseetans cee Be he ee EY. iJ 0 0 3 
GOTO N ML were sete seeesee tee ae 2 1 0 1 1 
ICG TALI we Clive = cert: cstr roses sacseczseee 3 0 0 1 0 
ABYoy een cR{oal, A) Bes docoameabered. 2 al 1 9 2 
PAtLON, “Didetece yeecet eres ceercae eee oe 4 0 2 1 1 
DOW Cl aae Dipecete net eee cece fed, oo see 4 0 1 4 4 
RUTORCAT pL Oieetees vodeonecactereteses cece con 4 0 1 10 0 
TINCAK MLL oe eceetee es eereetertiee se creecestaees 3 0 0 aL 0 
Ben tas Dyinc. secret cere each etece cece chia 4 0 0 ub 2 
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WINTHROP HIGH ab. Tt hs po: a. 
Burke, cf . Sere Marston ariovatsooaD 0 0 1 0 
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fay: ie} Meh oe og ee a NS be 31 5 oe FAG = ab 
INNING Se es. keemcesc ert Lit, 33 4) 5 Oeil Oa 9 
AW Vala oleh eCOy oy “Che sreeeececdle cessdd 0 2.0 01000 2—5 
SOMEPVillOnw ye. sees. eee 2 0 T E00 rr O00 e05—3 


Base on balls—Carstenson 3, Patton 4. Strike outs— 
Carstenson 10, Patton 9. Passed ball—McGee. Hit by 
pitched ball—Sullivan. Time—3hrs. 10m. Umpire— 
Rooney. *Hit for Dreak in ninth. 


SOMERVILLE, 3; RINDGE, 1 


Somerville showed her possibilities in the Sub- 
urban League, when she defeated her old-time 
rival, Rindge, 3 to 1, in a snappy game at the 
Somerville Field. Both teams played in great 
form for an early season game but Rindge made 
one or two bad breaks and the boys in Red 
and Blue were ready to accept the opportunities. 

“Bill”? McGrath was in the box for Somerville 
and more than held his own against Crowley of 
Rindge. Conlon and Dowd starred in Somer- 
ville’s defensive work, while Patton showed great 
speed on the bases. Not a single Rindge man 


reached first till the final inning when ‘‘Bill’’ let 
up, passed one man and hit another, giving Rindge 
a chance to cross the plate. 

Neither side did anything until the fifth, when 
Dowd reached first on a muffed fly. He stole sec- 
ond, reached third on a passed ball and went home 
when McMinimen dropped Treat’s fly. Patton 
scored in the seventh by means of some great 
base-running and Somerville added another tally 
in the eighth when Treat scored on the opponent’s 
errors. 
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RINDGE TECH 
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Sacrifice hits—Bent. Stolen bases—Conlon, Patton, 
Dowd, Hines. Base on balls—McGrath 1, Crowley 2. 
Struck out—McGrath 7, Crowley 4. Passed ball—Don- 
aldscn. Wild pitch—McGrath. Hit by pitched ball— 
Murphy by McGrath. Time—ih. 30m. Umpire—Barry. 


MEDFORD, 3; SOMERVILLE, 1 


Medford triumphed over Somerville at Somer- 
ville field, 3 to 1. Both teams played well and 
honors were even with the exception of a steadi- 
ness shown by Medford, due to the larger number 
of veteran players. 

Patton for Somerville to some extent was better 
than Jim Prior of Medford, whose chief asset was 
a drop. Donaldson caught well but his pegging 
was weak and Medford ran wild on the bases. Pat- 
ton again showed up wonderfully on base-running. 
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In the sixth Medford scored all her runs. The 
trouble started when Collins threw wild to Rior- 
dan, after making a good stop of Donnellan’s 
grounder. Sanford then rolled one into deep 
right, scoring Donnellan and crossed the plate 
when Gillis rapped out a two-base hit. Gillis 
scored when McGrath dropped Haggerty’s fly. 

Somerville made an attempt to tie the score in 
the seventh. With one out Riordan started the 
crowd by polling out three bases. Treat lifted a 
pop fly to Gillis who muffed it. Though Treat 
stood with bat in hand watching the catch before 
he thought of running, he managed to reach first 
and Riordan scored. Bent was out on a fly to cen- 
tre and Treat foolishly walked away from second 
thinking there were three outs, giving Medford a 
double play. 
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(ERC VeS ee Laces one! 6 
Somerville eee Os OO 0 
Medford . Poaa ae OS LN Tie 0) tah eee a 
Two base hits—Gillis. Three base hits—Riordan, 
ford. Sacrifice hits—Collins, Conlon, Dowd. Stolen 
bases—McGrath, Patton 2, Riordan, Treat, Garrity, 
Furr, Donnellan, Sanford 2, John Prior, Haggerty 2, 
Jim Prior. Base on balls—Patton 2. ‘Struck out—Pat- 
ton 7, Prior 2. Passed ball—Gillis. Time—l1h. 40m. Um- 
pire—McGuiness. 


MALDEN VANQUISHED 


Somerville High won from Malden at Somer- 
ville Field, 12 to 5, in a game that lasted two and 
a half hours, filled with errors but nevertheless ex- 
citing at times. While this was going on Rindge 
was defeating Medford and little Melrose was tak- 
ing Everett into camp. 

Cahill started for Malden and lasted less than 
an inning, during which time he hit two men, 
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made an error, rattled his team, allowed a base hit, 
a two-bagger and three runs for Somerville. Mac- 
donald took his place and was much better. Mc- 
Grath of Somerville also had a bad first inning. 
Patton took his place in the fifth and was in 
much better form. Patton was the star of the 
game. He batted for a thousand, coming up five 
times, scored three runs, stole three bases, besides 
some startling running and sliding, passed but two 
men and had three putouts. 

Somerville started right off with a rush in the 
first inning. Patton was hit and stole second. Con- 
lon bunted and was safe as Patton speeded to 
third, rattling Malden so Conlon stole second. Mc- 
Grath hit to Cahill, who fumbled and awoke to 
find Patton scoring and McGrath on first. Mc- 
Grath stole second with the assistance of a high 
throw to the second baseman and Conlon crossed 
the plate. Donaldson was hit and Toulouse drove 
out a base hit. Dowd then made a two-bagger, 
scoring Donaldson. Cahill was rushed to the 
bench and MacDonald stopped further scoring. 

Malden added 3 in the fourth and 1 in the sey- 
enth, while Somerville tallied 1, 3, and 5 in the 
fifth, seventh, and eighth, respectively. 
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Totals 16 


Innings 
Somerville 
Malden 


Two base nits—-Dawee Stolen bases—Patton 3, Con- 
lon 2, McGrath, Toulouse, Dowd, Riordan, Urann 3, 
Boyd, Glennon, Bushell 2. Sacrifice hits—McGrath, Don- 
aldson. Base on balls—McGrath 1, Patton 2, Macdon- 
ald 4. Hit by pitcher—Cahill 2, Macdonald 2, McGrath 
1. Struck out—McGrath 1, Patton 2, Macdonald 7. 
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MELROSE, 6; SOMERVILLE 4 


Somerville toppled from her tie with Medford 
for first place by losing to Melrose, 6 to 4, while 
Medford was defeating Malden. Ingraham of Mel- 
rose was wild, issuing 13 passes but still he man- 
aged to tighten in the pinches and come out a 
victor. Dowd made the only hit for Somerville. 
The remainder of the team seemed to have tempo- 
rarily lost their batting eye. McGrath was in the 
box for Somerville. 
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Innings 2 
Somerville. ems ereseceen ieee omen) 
Melrose 0 30 


Three base hit—Ingraham. Stolen bases—Monegan 
2, Dowd 2. Sacrifice hits—Conlon, Donaldson. Base on 
balls—McGrath 3, Ingraham 13. Hit by pitched ball— 
Conlon. Struck out—McGrath 4, Ingraham 3. Wild 
pitch—McGrath. 
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DIAMOND DOTS AND DASHES — 
Coach Dickerman has made a great choice this 
year in picking the team. McGrath and Patton 
show indications of becoming great twirlers while 
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Patton’s speed on the bases promises to make him 
the best baserunner the Red and Blue has had for 
years. 

Though Donaldson’s pegging to the bases has 
been weak, he is improving and soon should be 
holding them all glued to the bags. 





Suburban League Standing 


Games Runs Hits 

Won Lost for (AS st stor Ag’st 
IMEC TOR) meee 4 1 .800 41 15 42 35 
Somerville ..... 3 2 .600 28 19 26 32 
Melrose .......... 3 2 .600 30 46 30 47 
Maldent\ennc.2.. - 2 2 -500 28 33 39 26 
RIT Os gaia tee ee 3 400 20 24 31 34 
HVverett] ane... 0 4 .000 15 23 32 26 








COMPLIMENTS OF 


Hurst’s Theatre 


BROADWAY 








THE GIRL 


Study of the National Capital. 


(Suburb of Washington, D. C.) 





WHO GRADUATES 


from the High School who hesitates to pledge four years to a College Course: who, nevertheless, desires to study, 
to enjoy college advantages, to cultivate special talents, to eurich her life and her friendships—should know of 


NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 


It is a Junior College for young women planned especially to meet the needs of High School graduates. 
giate and Vocational courses, Music, Art, Domestic Science, Business Law, Travel. 
Illustrated book of 126 pages free on request. 


SECRETARY, NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY, 


Colle- 
Outdoor life a feature. 
Address 


Forest Glen, Maryland 

















HOOVER SAYS: 


‘‘Spend at least as much for milk as for meat. 
At least try to provide a quart of milk a day 
for every member of the family.”’ 





ESTABLISHED 1846 


The liberal use of Hood’s Milk in your 
home will reduce the cost of living 


USE AT LEAST A QUART A DAY 


Every sanitary precaution known to modern science, 


including Perfect Pasteurization, safeguards 


HOOD’S MILK 


Use More of It 




















HIGH SCHOOL CLASS Every Friday. 


ADULT CLASS Every Wednesday. 


DANCING 


Heinemann House 
~ Academies 


ANTHOINE HALL 
136 School Street, Somerville 


Open night 
once a month. 





Social every Satur- 


day; special features. Party every holiday night. 


CHILDREN’S CLASS every Saturday. 


LET US SEND YOU ONE 
OF OUR CATALOGUES... 




















HARVARD DENTAL SCHOOL 
A DEPARTMENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Graduates of secondary schools admitted without exam- 
nation provided they have taken required subjects. 


Modern buildings and equipment. Fall term opens September, 
Degree of D. M.D. Catalogue 


EUGENE H. SMITH, D. M. D., Dean, Boston, Mass. © 
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RINGS r SEND FOR 


MEDALS NEW BOOK 
ART areLieD 
TROPHIES ART Acces’ 


FRATERNITY TCEMBLEMS 
JEWELRY ADDRESS BOX 


BOSTON 
MASS. 
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Howard B. Burlingame 
PRIVATE TUTOR 


In Languages and Mathematics 


Pupils Prepared for Any College or Professional School | 


Pupils Backward in Their Studies or School Work Assisted 


33 DAY STREET WEST SOMERVILLE 
Telephone Somerville 1248-2 
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RALPH SMALLEY 
TEACHER OF 
Cello, Violin, Piano, Harmony 


Formerly with Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Instructor at Wellesley College 


_ 14 GREENVILLE STREET 





TELEPHONE 


SIDEBOTTOM BROTHERS 


Printing and Engraving 


168 SCHOOL STREET, SOMERVILLE 


Telephone Connection 


FAVORS 


_ For Holiday, Halloween or Dancing Parties at 


| FIELD, the Caterer’s 


Somerville 2209-M DAVIS SQUARE 





~Pearson’s Perfect Pictures 


ODD FELLOWS HALL, WINTER HILL 
| Every Night at 8 





ARE YOU ONE-SIDED?P 


Do you play the game as it should be. played r 


THE HIGHLAND TRUST COMPANY, 


420 HIGHLAND AVENUE Telephone Somerville 6000 WEST SOMERVILLE 


Has declared a dividend at rate of 


4 1 
p y O 
On Savings Accounts 


They are half-page advertisers in the Radiator. 
What have you done to help the Trust Company? 


One dollar will start an account. Start Now. 
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FRATERNITY 























Chandler Shorthand Writers 
ATTENTION 


Be ready for one of the high salaried positions open this coming 
Fall. 


COMPLIMENTS OF Enter the Chandler Summer School for Shorthand and Type- 


writing and increase your speed and knowledge of office routine. 
Present conditions have created an urgent demand for all grades 
of stenographers — but the worth-while positions are open only to 


the best-trained and most proficient. 


SESSIONS 9 A. M. to 1 P.M. 


Hurst's Theatre BEGINNING JULY 8, 1918 


Write for circular describing courses, new building and complete 


modern equipment. 


CHANDLER 
SCHOOL FOR WOMEN 


BROADWAY 
161 Massachusetts Ave., near Boylston Street, Boston 
Address until July Ist, 221 Columbus Avenue 
Telephone Back Bay 7070 


CHANDLER-TRAINED WOMEN 
CAN HOLD THE WORTH-WHILE POSITIONS 





After Graduation 
WHAT? 


If you are to adopt a business career let us tell you 


what we are doing to make high school students self sup- 


porting in a month’s time. 
. Ape RADIATOR management 
You will also be interested in our secretarial course. wishes to thank both its subscribers 
and advertisers for their support during 


the past year. 
CALL OR SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


NEW YORK SCHOOL CL( HIV 


OF FILING 


149 Broadway, New York 
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It is, indeed, at the end of a very strenuous and 
eventful year that the outgoing members of the 
staff lay aside their work preparatory to assuming 
more important roles on Life’s great stage, a year 
such as our school has never witnessed, with many 
a reverse and upset. These strenuous martial con- 
ditions with their constant changes have come 
home to us so that even the publication of our 
paper has not escaped unscathed. In the first 
place, for economic and other reasons it seemed 
best to make a change in publishers, which re- 
quired hours of extra labor of such a sort as one 
would little associate with an editor. Secondly, 
since the first day of school in September. 
pupils have been asked to give, and give gener- 
ously, to patriotic causes and services, almost be- 
yond number, all of which have detracted from 
the RADIATOR sales, yet our treasury shows no 
ereat deficit as the result. Also, vacations have 
been so uncertain, and irregular, that the publica- 
tion was severely hampered, and Monday holidays 
with the lack of coal were twice responsible for 
belated issues. Yet in the face of all these difficul- 
ties, we have come through with flying colors, 
and modestly hope that this volunme has not 
lowered “‘the standard set by our predecessors,”’ 
for we have ‘‘exerted ourselves to the utmost to 
maintain it.” 

We feel a deep sense of indebtedness to our 
friends who by their contributions and patronage, 
have made our volume a success, and we sincerely 
hope that this may not be the limit of their inter- 
est, that as upper classmen or alumni, they will 
treasure more than ever the best souvenir and 
memento of their high school career. As mem- 
bers of the staff, we acknowledge our in- 
debtedness to our faculty assistants, Miss Merrill 
and Mr, Hosmer, Both have faithfully devoted 


their time with much patience to assist wherever 
and whenever needed, and are very valuable aids 
to the welfare of the paper. 

As for ourselves, few bouquets are necessary or 
expected. Our photographs are in the frontispiece. 
and our various columns have shown from month 
to month our possibilities. Little remains to be 
said therefore, but that the incoming staff is fortu- 
nate to have two members of the present staff 
among its number, and with two such experienced 
workers, the outlook for the coming year is in- 
deed quite auspicious. 

k * Kk K 

In this world of harsh realities, what could have 
seemed more delicate and fanciful than the ap- 
pearance of the Somerville High School battal- 
lions which participated in the recent Red Cross 
parade in Boston. With the girls in white with 
red crosses on their breasts, and their heads bared, 
and the boys with their white hats contrasted 
against their dark suits, the column made a spec- 
tacle which was cheered from start to finish, and 
of which our city was justly proud. It was but 
one way in which the school could manifest its 
interest in this great international organization, and 
the local dailies were hearty in their praise of it. 
The recent drive in the school netted $310. This 
together with the 100 per cent. Junior Red Cross 
membership establishes an enviable record which 
we believe few other high schools have equaled. 

*k * Kk * * 

Being anxious to render. the highest and most 
creditable service possible to the city, state, and 
nation in this Great World Wateeyessnave 
launched during the past year, an organization 
which is unique in its purpose, and which we be- 
lieve to be one of the best as well as one of the 
first of its kind in high schools, the Somerville High 
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School Patriotic Association, to encourage the in- 
terests of war work and war relief among the 
school pupils. Orginated by the Students’ Council, 
this organization is energetically supported by the 
pupils and the Faculty. It has now been 
in operation for some months, and all war 
activities in the school have been grouped un- 
der one head. This organization, being formed al- 
most simultaneously with the decision of the 
School Committee to adopt military drill, has given 
to the school such a martial appearance, that it 
seems already, in addition to the daily routine and 
program, a veritable centre of patriotic activities. 


At the outset of its career, all members of the 
school were enlisted in the service of the organiza- 
tion, and each, through the supervision of the va- 
rious sub-committees, has creditably given spare 
time to knitting,.making surgical dressings, col- 
lecting reading materials, designing patriotic post- 
ers, or participating in and soliciting for the vari- 
‘ous ‘‘drives” of the Red Cross, Liberty Bonds, 
War Saving Stamps, and the like. The Debating 
Societies cancelled their annual debates that they 
might exert their energies to patriotic necessities, 
and the organization welcomed theco-operation of 
the Art Department in producing and designing 
artistic posters and placards. The most active un- 
dertaking has been the collecting of old newspa- 
pers and magazines, the sales of which netted 
about $200, which was spent in the support of the 
various branches. 


A new department has recently been included 
in the work of the association. Following the ex- 
ample of last summer, high school boys are being 
mobilized to assist the Massachusetts Committee 
of Public Safety and the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor in obtaining agricultural help for 
the summer. This season, the work has been or- 
ganized by the national government under the 
head of the United States Boys’ Working Reserve, 
and nearly a hundred boys have left school for 
service on the farms. 


The Patriotic Association has already proven 
itself a success, as affording a very effective means 
among high school pupils for loyal service to their 
country. That the members have derived bene- 
fits from its existence in a practical way, as well as 
in a patriotic one, is assured, and under careful 
guidance its excellent work should not cease atthe 
end of the present conflict, but continue along the 
same lines for civic service and public good. 


government, and who 
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It was greatly evo UBLAG. AN da tui dbI 
that Mr. Mahoney of the Faculty “had been con- 
fined to the hospital, and mdre recently | at -his 
home with a severe case of blood poisoning of the 
hand. He has the sympathy a the student body, 
and we rejoice to see him with us again. 

* sk & kk & 


It was a pleasure to hear Mr. C. T. C. Whit- 
comb, former headmaster of the Somervile Eng- 
lish High School, who is now connected with the 
recently addressed the 
school on War Saving Stamps. The hearty greet- 
ing afforded Mr. Whitcomb by the pupils was 
deeply appreciated, for he declared that the ap- 
parent enthusiasm was indeed a warm welcome to 
his) “old? hemes? 

* k * *K * 


Here are a few relative facts concerning Vol- 
ume XXVIII. Each page contains about 800 
words, with an average of 6% letters to the word. 
The approximate number of letters, therefore, for 
the 292 pages, and the 36 cover sheets of the vol- 
ume is 1,274,040, and for the 900 copies issued 
each month, an approximate total of 1,146,636,- 
Ooo. If printed closely into one continuous word, 
they would form a double band from Paris to 
Berlin, or a single band from Boston to Memphis. 
If printed compactly on one vast sheet of paper, 
they would cover an area very nearly as great as 
the surface of Bunker Hill Monument. If all the 
RADIATORS printed this year were placed on the 
scales, their weight would be sufficient to have 
carried any room ‘‘over the top” in the recent 
newspaper campaign. 

* sk * * & 

At the last meeting of the RADIATOR Staff, 
the following were elected for the ensuing year: 

Editor-in-chief, Charles Easton, 719-B; associ- 
ate editor, Helen Sweet, ’19-B; exchange editor, 


Miriam Cook, ’20-A; alumni editors, Evelyn 
Stockbridge, ’19-B; Mildred Scribner, 719-B. 
Sporting editor, J. Carlton Knox, 719-B. Staff 
artist, Melvin Stephens, ’19-B. Business man- 


ager, Charles Kolb, 719-B. Assistant business man- 
agers, Walter Martin, ’20-B; Wellman Daniels, 
"19-B, Adviser, A. Marion Merrill (faculty). 





A school paper is a great invention, 
The school gets all the fame, 
The printer all the money, 
And the staff gets all the blame!’’—Ex. 
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JOHN A. AVERY 
Headmaster 
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IN MEMORIAM 





James Granville Morrison, Jr. 


It is with feelings of profound regret that we 
are called upon to record the death of one of our 
most prominent and best loved students, James 
Granville Morrison, Jr., who passed away after a 
few days’ illness from pleural pneumonia, Thurs- 
day, May 16. His death came as a sudden blow, 
and countless expressions of sympathy have been 
received from his many friends. 

Members of his fraternity and of the senior 
class at school took charge of the funeral arrange- 
ments the following Sunday at the Franklin Street 
Congregational Church. Rev. William H. Dyas, 
officiated, and paid an eloquent tribute to the life 
of the young man. A quartette from the Boys’ 
Glee Club rendered, ‘‘In the Garden,”’ and ‘‘Lead, 
Kindly Light,” from the balcony of the church, 
and an instrumental trio rendered, ‘‘Ave Maria,”’ 
and “‘Nearer, My God to Thee.”’ His fraternity 
brothers acted as ushers, and served as pall 
bearers. 

James G. Morrison was 17 years of age, a grad- 
uate of the Prescott Grammar School, he intended 
to enter Dartmouth College in the autumn. He 
was exceptionally brilliant in his studies, and had 
won merit as a speaker, being vice-president of 
the Somerville Society of the Interscholastic Tri- 


angular Debating League which last year carried 
away the honors in the annual debate. As one 
of the Faculty said of him, ‘‘Many have been the 
words of affection and appreciation spoken by 
his various teachers, all with the same tribute to 
his faithfulness, his ability, his helpfulness, and his 
unfailing courtesy. He brought honor to the 
school as a debater, yet was always unassuming 
and most appreciative of the work of others.” 

There are two things which God in His infinite 
goodness gives to each of His children alike—the 
sacrament of birth, and the benediction of death. 
Whatever comes between is given to us to make 
little or much of as we wish; after death we be- 
long once more to Him. It is hard to understand 
why a young man so full of promise should be 
called away just as he stood on the threshold of 
his manhood. Now, we are looking as “through 
a glass darkly,’’ but the time will come when these 
things will be made clear to us, and when those 
who mourn him most today will be able to say, 
“Our affliction has turned into joy.” 


Forgive our grief for one removed, 
Thy creature, whom we found so fair. 

We trust he lives in thee, and there 

We find him worthier to be loved. 
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East and West 


By ANNA FULTON, 1918-B. 


‘“‘Oh East is East, and West is West, and never the 
twain shall meet, 

Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God’s great 
Judgment Seat, 

But there is neither East nor West, Border nor 
Breed nor Birth,h— 

When two strong men stand face to face, though 
they come from the ends of the Earth.” 


The man lay very still, and carefully counted 
the star-shells that burst over his head. He hoped, 
by concentrating upon these, to cheat the demon 
that tortured his shattered body, but when he had 
numbered twenty, the pain suddenly ceased. He 
was glad, because he knew it meant that he was 
dying and death—a death like this, was very 
sweet. 

In his ears still thundered the noise of battle. He 
could feel the vibration-of the earth as battalion 
after battalion of his own men charged across.—No 
Man’s Land. By lifting his head a little, when the 
flares were right, he could just see the enemy’s 
lines, where over a captured sector, a British flag 
was floating. He was dying, yes!—but he was 
dying in uniform, with a gun in his hand, with his 
face to the foe, and with his eyes on the banner, 
that waved for the land he loved. It was glori- 
ous! It was the culmination of his dream. To die 
like a man, like a Briton—with the British slogan 
on his lips—‘‘For God and King and Country!” In 
his heart there swelled the pride of race that was 
his birthright, and as he lay, awaiting the inevit- 
able hour he knew to be drawing near, he won- 
dered how other men, who were as he, could die. 

The day before-his division had been sectioned 
with a company of Indians, dark turbaned giants 
from the Khyber land, who had squatted silently 
in sullen groups until the frightful barrage was 
lifted, and then with brandished knives had leaped 
into the fray, faces aglow with the joy of battle. 
He remembered the thought that had flashed 
through his mind as he had charged with them, 
only an hour before—the thought that men of 
these same tribes had flung themselves with the 
same zest against the English ranks in the older 
days of Clive. He pitied them when he thought 
how they must hate the cause they died for, how 
they must long to mutiny, to turn their arms 
against their masters, to tear to rags every British 


—kKipling. 

flag within their sight, to fight for themselves, for 
their own sovereignty, for India. And while he 
pitied them, he was glad for himself—glad that he 
was dying for his own ideals, for his own people, 
for his own country. He was an Englishman, but 
it was not in England alone that he felt a patriot’s 
pride. It was in that mighty Empire on which the 
sun never sets, that Empire which—though he did 
not know it—is the secret glory of all who have 
ever called themselves her sons. 

A spasm of pain which sent him into un- 
consciousness, passed through his body. When he 
awoke hours later the artillery had not yet been 
silenced, and he knew that the fight was still on. 
A strange weakness crept over him but in spite of 
his exhaustion he felt the yearning, once more to 
see the flag he had followed to the end. Slowly, 
painfully, he turned his head, until, to his amaze- 
ment, his eyes met those of a man lying close be- 
side him. In the darkness he could not see his 
face, only the gleaming of his eyes and the out- 
line of his form huddled close to his own body. 
For a moment he stared at his companion, and 
then in a hoarse whisper asked: 

“The flag—is it still there!’ “I cannot see.”’ He 
heard the other’s labored breathing and then close 
to his ear, the answer: 

“hos. theres Ganiby + 

Sahib! The man had called him. “Sahib.” 
Then he was an Indian—one of the conquered 
race that fought the battles of its conqueror! 

For a time both lay in silence. Now and then 
one would twitch with pain, but no cry or groan 
escaped the lips of either sufferer. The English- 
man was no coward. There was in him that spirit 
that is greatest in defeat, that can smile when it 
loses the game: he had no fear of the death he 
had sued for. But he thought with regret of the 
man at his side, who must see no glory in his fate, 
no volunteer’s comfort in his pain, and so he 
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turned to him at last, and said: 

“Are you much hurt?” 

After a moment’s pause the other’s answer 
came faintly: 

“T am dying, Sahib, but I have happiness in 
dying for my Emperor—for my flag.”’ 

And then, in that last still moment, there was 
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was not an island, but an idea—not a people, but 
the things a people stood for, and dying for her, 
he learned the secret of England’s might, for she, 
of every nation that has warred in conquest, has 
taught the brotherhood of man. 

Gently he felt for, and clasped the other’s hand. 
“Good-bye, my brother,’ the Englishman whisp- 


born in the mind of the proud Briton a new reve- ered. And the Son of India answered, 
He knew then that, that which he loved brother, peace!’ 


‘“‘Oh East is East, and West is West, but never the 
two shall meet, 

Till Earth and Sky stand presently at God’s great 
Judgment Seat, 

But there is neither East nor West, Border nor 
Breed nor Birth— 

When two strong men stand face to face, though 
they come from the ends of the Earth.” 

—kKipling. 
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MILDRED PESTELL, 1918-B 


I dreamed, as | sat by the window, 
Of the days that are to be, 

When the class of nineteen eighteen 
Shall be scattered o’er land and sea. 


And I begged the fates to open 
The Book of Life to me, 

And let me read on its pages, 
The things that are to be. 


As they placed within my hand 
The Record Book of Time: 
And, as I turned the pages, 
I saw your name and mine. 


Some names were writ on sparkling leaves 
In golden letters bright: 

The names of men who’d given wealth 
To teach mankind the right. 


While others were in silver pale; 
’Twas silver these had laid 

Upon the altar of the King; 
And their gift, too, was weighed. 


But, as I turned the pages o’er, 
Still other names were there, 

Wrought in letters of living fire 
Upon a page most fair. 


These were the men who’d offered 
Not silver or shining gold, 

But their own lives they’d given. 
Thus the fates their story told. 


And | thought, “Oh nineteen eighteen 
What will our record be, 

Silver, or gold, or living fire, 
Which, classmates, for you and me?” 
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The Red Cross in Time of War 


By GLADYS A. REYNOLDS, 1919-B. 


INVES 
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ors. It provides them clothing, and 
takes care of them when they re- 

turn wounded and helpless from the bat- 
tlefield. The work of the Red Cross, though, is 
not merely on the field of battle, but in building 
up strong men and women to work for) their 
country. 

So when we entered this war, the Red Cross 
took upon itself, along with its hospital and am- 
bulance service, the duty of caring for the families 
of those left behind—of seeing that they were 
properly clothed, fed and housed, so that the chil- 
dren of these families might not be neglected, but 
might grow up into strong and healthy men and 
women. There are recruited from the Red Cross, 
the ambulance units, that go to France and Rus- 
sia to carry wounded men from the trenches to 
the base hospitals. Then there are the Red Cross 
base hospital units. These hospitals are back of 
the line of trenches and are equipped with beds 
for five hundred men each. Trained nurses, doc- 
tors, dentists and specialists, in all kinds of dis- 
eases and surgery are working day and night to 
nurse these men back to health. More than two 
thousand Red Cross nurses are now in active serv- 
ice at the front, and nine thousand more stand 
ready to go in answer to the call. 

At the front, when a soldier comes from the 
trenches tired and dirty, on his way home for a 
furlough, he often has to wait days for a train to 
take him out. Near the station he finds what is 
known as a, Red Cross canteen. As he enters in 
search of food, he-sees American women in the 
Red Cross uniform, standing back of a porcelain- 
tiled counter, pouring coffee, ladling soup, and 
passing out sandwiches as fast as they can work. 
There are twelve of these canteen stations being 
prepared to serve the soldiers of the allied armies 
in krance, 

Here in America, also, the Red Cross is helping 
the government in its problem of feeding the sol- 
diers. When troops are moved across the coun- 
try, there are bound to be delays of supplies, late 
trains, and lack of good food, simply because of 
the size of the army. Here is where the Red Cross 
canteen service helps again. 

But the Red Cross in Europe works for others 


ODAY the Red Cross is the greatest 
a mother of all to our soldiers and sail- 


PN 


than the soldiers. Where the German army has 
gone, where battles have been fought, the 
French families have lost their homes, money, 
furniture and clothes. To these families, the Red 
Cross ships food, clothes, blankets, beds, stoves, 
kitchen utensils and hundreds of other articles that 
will enable the French nation to commence afresh 
to live. 


The Red Cross will work with the government 
for the disabled soldiers and sailors in America. 
Surgical dressings are needed in enormous quanti- 
ties, so the Red Cross has instituted surgical dress- 
ings classes. It is simpler to give a piece of apple 
pie to a soldier in your own town, than to put a 
gauze compress into a surgeon’s hand in France, 
but the spirit behind the Red Cross service to the 
troops, is the same no matter how complicated the 
machinery. 


The Red Cross carries on its wonderful work 
for the sake of suffering humanity, but all uncon- 
sciously it is laying foundation stone after founda- 
tion stone in the great structure of international 
brotherhood yet to be built. The field has been 
so vast, the need so great, the suffering so appall- 
ing, that there must come to our American Red 
Cross a sense of gratitude that, in this world-wide 
tragedy, it has not had to labor for our own sick 
and wounded alone, but has been free to lend its 
aid to each and all of our fellow nations in dis- 
tress. It is the most beneficial factor in America 
for helping our soldiers and sailors-in France, and 
in caring for their needs in every way possible. 


From the ice-bound port of Archangel on the 
north to the sands of the desert of Palestine on the 
south, have these devoted men and women of the 
American Red Cross journeyed to minister to the 
sick and wounded. They have endured hardships 
and fatigue, have faced danger and disease; and 
some have laid down their lives in this service. 
They have known neither race nor religious faith, 
but only the Red Cross creed—Neutrality and Hu- 
manity. Amidst destruction, desolation and 
despair, amidst suffering, and death floats the ban- 
ner of humanity. Against this standard, no arm 
is raised and no gun is fired. United in the sery- 
ice of mercy, under the one universal flag of the 
or ia are the nations and the peoples of the 
world. 
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The Class Poem 
ECHOES FROM THE BOYS IN BLUE 


MILDRED G. PESTELL, 1918-B 


On Central Hill a statue stands, 

A soldier once in coat of blue; 
And, as of old, he bears his gun, 

A weapon ever tried and true. 
This soldier answered duty’s call 

When Lincoln asked for volunteers, 
He did his part to make the world 

A better place in future years. 


Behind this man an angel stands, 
Who guards him every day and night 
As if to keep him from all harm ae 
While he doth struggle for the right. 
Protectingly her hand is raised 
Above the soldier standing there; 
Her countenance so grave and pure 
Sheds gentle radiance everywhere. 


Upraised she holds our country’s flag, 
Old Glory that will ever be 

The flag that stands for Freedom fair, 
The emblem of Democracy. 

We’re proud of flag and proud of men, 
Thou, gallant lads—a worthy band, 

For thee is blazed on heaven’s blue 
“They gave their all on sea and land.” 





MILDRED G. PESTELL 
Poetess 


Now, classmates, we are called today 
To do our part and help defend 
Democracy throughout the world, 
Which tyranny’s harsh hand doth rend. 
E’er now, brave boys from our own school 
Have left their homes and gone to fight 
Across the sea, in distant lands 
That all may know that right makes might. 


And more will go, ah, many more! 
We’re proud to send our youth away 
To fight on battlefields afar. 
Old Glory floats o’er them today 
Just as it waved o’er men in blue 
A guardian angel with them goes 
To keep them safe from every harm 
As, over there, they face their foes. 
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But, friends, not all of us can go 

To fight on battle lines in France; 
Our land calls us to duty here 

With other weapons than the lance. 
And we must give as freely here 

As men abroad who give their all; 
Fail not, my mates, in days of stress 

To answer gladly Freedom’s call. 


Some day our lads who crossed the sea, 
When weary fighting days are done, 
Will come to us who waited here 
Rejoiced that Freedom’s cause is won. 
And reunited we will see 
Our glorious flag in morning light 
The Angel, too, will lift her hand 
To bless all those who served the Right. 





The Class Ode 


Tune of ‘‘Annie Laurie.”’ 


IE 
Alma Mater, we are leaving 
Thy care so mild and true, 
To follow that high standard 
We should ever keep in view. 
The hour is drawing nigh, 
When we must go our way, 





F. GLADYS WHITCOMR And pursue the path of knowledge 
Odist Leading on to endless day. 
Il. 


If we triumph in life’s battles, 
Or reach the goal of fame, 
We will think of thee, dear Mother, 
And magnify thy name. 
Our struggles and our deeds 
Our sense of duty, true, 
Will in spirit be unswerving 
To the colors, Red and Blue. 


Il. 


When the twilight gray is creeping 
From our tasks to set us free, 

Then our memories will be foundest 
Of days we’ve spent with thee. 

We raise our grateful hearts 
In joyful song and praise, 

And to thee, dear Alma Mater, 
We will give this day of days. 
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Her Call 


By MARY O’SHAUGHNESSY, 1918-B 


DITH HAYES read again the sign in- 
side the door of the factory: 
Room 16 
Manager’s Office, , 

glanced again toward the elevator 
and again retreated to the doorway. Once more 
her heart failed her. This interview to secure em- 
ployment in one of the offices of the Rubber Fac- 
tory meant so much to her that she feared it. 
What if she failed again? She glanced about her, 
stood erect determined to succeed, and walked to- 
ward the elevator. 

Edith Hayes, a tall slender girl with brown hair 
and blue eyes, had graduated from High School 
and was about to seek employment to add to her 
widowed mother’s slender income, when her 
_ mother suffered a shock and Edith was compelled 
to stay at home. 

For a year her tender care, her pleasant smile, 
her happy song, although her heart was sad as she 
nursed her mother in her failing strength, made 
cheerful the life of the invalid. During the win- 
ter months, the dancing flames in the fireplace of 
their small living room sent out their warm rays 
as if to vie with the sun in comforting the sufferer 
wrapped in warm quilts in a large couch-like chair. 
Now the room was fragrant with flowers and 
again with sweet smelling fruit. She continued, 
however, to grow weaker and in March Edith had 
lost her best friend. 

There was very little money left after the many 
expenses of the year and, when she had settled all 
business, she left her home, which could no longer 
be home to her, and went to the city to secure 
work. She had continued to study in the previous 
year but everywhere she went now she met the 
same gruff answer: ‘‘We do not want inexperi- 
enced girls.”” Discouraged, she had come to the 
Rubber Factory and expected the same. 

She entered, glanced about, walked to the desk 
at which a man was busily writing, and waited. It 
might have been a death sentence she was await- 
ing, she feared it so. 

“Well?’’ asked the manager at last without 
glancing up. 

Edith was glad he did not do so. ‘“‘I understand 
that you need a stenographer and I am applying 
for the position.” 

“‘Have you had experience?’’ He looked at her 
now. 





“No, sir,’’ was the prompt answer to the same 
dreaded question. 

“Take down these letters,’ he ordered, point- 
ing to a nearby desk as if pleased not to have to 
write them himself. Hope increased as Edith care- 
fully and rapidly took the dictation. The man- 
ager was pleased with her readiness and accuracy 
and Edith Hayes was the name he added that day 
to his long list of employees. 

Spring came and with it new fresh life every- 
where; the cheery robins, the budding trees and 
shrubbery, the new blades of green grass, and here 
and there a bed of early spring flowers. Life was 
brighter for Edith, too, even though her friends 
were few and her home was merely one room ina 
boarding house. A bank account, small indeed, 
though it was, was a matter of great pride to her. 

“It is increasing every week. Soon I can afford 
a prettier room. Then | shall obtain a better edu- 
cation and rise higher in the world,” was her ever 
hopeful way of musing, as spring passed into sum- 
mer and the account continued to grow. 

Then one midnight the fire alarm rang. Edith 
sat up in bed and counted 3—-2—4. Did she really 
count correctly? Again the bells rang out clearly 
into the silent night. 3—-2—4. “It cannot be 
the factory! It cannot!” she exclaimed again and 
again as she hurriedly dressed. Engines were dash- 
ing by. From every direction came the sound of 
hurrying footsteps. A general alarm rang. Edith 
rushed into the street. The sky was red over the 
factory. Confusion reigned everywhere. A hun- 
dred streams poured into the building as the fire- 
men bravely fought the wild, roaring flames. 

As morning dawned, a glaring black ruin 
loomed up before the clear, bright sky. Edith 
Hayes was out of work. 

Dark, weary weeks followed; weeks in which 
the bank account dwindled and dwindled away; 
weeks in which her hope raised so high before, 
flickered and died into despair. One evening she 
returned home, tired and in the depths of despair, 
with a daily paper to divert her thoughts. She en- 
tered her room. How bare and ugly it was! merely 
a small bed, one chair, a bureau, with a small mir- 
ror, and her mother’s picture. The last was all that 
made it home for her. She flung her hat upon 
the bed and sat down to read. 

Her conflict with life was not the only one, nor 
was it indeed the most serious. 
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Germany had violated her promises to Belgium 
and war had begun. Several nations had now 
risen to arms, and already the suffering and 
wounded of France and Belgium were crying out 
for aid. Was America going to help? Edith’s 


tender heart, her own cares entirely forgotten, 
swelled with sympathy for those sufferers; her 
cheeks burned with indignation against those who 
caused such pain; her eyes glowed like live coals 
as she determined to discover what she could do 
for her fellowmen. ‘‘The Red Cross will be sure to 
send help ‘over there.’ I shall have to be trained, 
I know, but I can learn quickly and cross the seas 
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to those who need me. This war will not end 
soon, according to the papers.”’ 

Somewhere in France, two years later, a group 
of wounded soldiers were watching their slender, 
brown-haired, blue-eyed nurse, eager to receive 
her comforting smile or words of encourage- 
ment. How gentle she was! How well she 
seemed to understand their suffering! She was 
wearing no Cross of War but her brave deeds 
were not going by unpaid. The realization that 
her life was worth while; the open gratitude of her 
men as they received her thoughtful attentions: 
the grateful looks in the eyes of the dying whose 
last hours she eased; these were her rewards. 





True Friendship 


By MARY ROBSON, 1918-B 


we@QHE SKY was scarlet with the artillery 
Y firing. Star-shells were bursting near 
by and an air raid was in progress. 
Battery A had just retired to their dug- 
out and the men were lying about in 
the dark waiting for the raid to cease. 

oaveecmeewiere s |om:’’ said a cautious 
-voice from one corner. 

“T don’t know. Isn’t he with you?” was the 
reply. 

“No, I thought he was with you. 
they got him?” 
“Let’s find out. 


) 
. 





PS 


Do you think 


He may be in Dugout B. Come 
on 

The two fellows who had been speaking 
crawled on their knees through Dugout A_ into 
Dugout B, but after a few unsatisfactory inquiries 
they turned despairingly to each other. What 
could they do now? Jim Stanhope stood up de- 
fiantly. ‘‘What do! care for the old Huns? Jack, 
I can’t bear the thought of that kid out there in 
‘No Man’s Land.’ He may be wounded and alone. 
You stay here. I’m going to find him.’ 

Regardless of the protests of his friend, Jim 
climbed ‘‘over the top” and crouching as low as he 
could, crawled silently out into ‘“‘No Man’s Land.” 
A star shell burst over him. He fell flat trying to 
hide himself behind a shrub which was almost shot 
away. As the sky became dark once more he rose 
and crawled on. A few feet ahead of him he heard 
voices, one was speaking in German harshly, com- 
mandingly; the other was the determined voice of 
the pet of the battery. Tom Tapley, silently ap- 
proaching as near as he dared, Jim paused and 
listened. 


“How many men have they?” asked the Ger- 
man roughly, with his bayonet pointed at the 
wounded man’s heart. 

“None of your business, Fritzie!’’ replied Tom, 
coolly. 

“Tell me or I’ll kill you!’ was the angry re- 
tort. 

“Go ahead, no one’s stopping you. You’ve 
got the wrong man if you want information. I’d 
rather die, three times over, than give your d— 
Kaiser any satisfaction.” 

Jim had heard enough. He knew what would 
happen when the Hun heard those words, so, with 
little thought for himself, he sprang up from be- 
hind the German, forced his gun from his hands 
and shot him; just as a shrapnel from the Boches’ 
trench burst near him and he fell beside his com- 
rade, whose life he had saved. 

In the neighboring village in the Base Hospital a 
Red Cross nurse was walking from bed to bed giv- 
ing one man a drink, dressing another’s wounds, 
and reading a letter from home to another. Stop- 
ping at last beside the bed of a boy whose youth- 
‘Tell Tommie to buck up. I’ve done all they’ll let 
heart, she said tenderly, ‘Tommie boy, the doctor 
says you may talk today. What is it you want to 
know?” 

‘‘Where’s Jim? He saved my life! Where is he? 
Can | see him?” 

The nurse’s eyes filled with tears as she bent 
over the boy. ‘‘Tommie, dear, Jim went west. 
Don’t take it hard! The last thing he said was, 
‘Tell Tommie to buck up. I’ve done al they’ll let 
me, but tell him to ‘Carry On.” Give him my 
love. I'll meet him some day—at Home.’ ”’ 
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The Ivy Oration—‘‘Service”’ 


SENSE of duty is implanted in every 
heart, that inspires and urges us to 
2 use the various talents, whether one 
WEN 3 or ten, with which we are endowed. 
When the individual responds to 
this impulse, heeds the higher voice, turns aside 
from the lure of temptation, he enters upon the 
highest and noblest path open to mankind—the 
path of service. 








GEORGE F. YOUNG 
Ivy Orator 


What is this ‘‘service”’ of which we hear so con- 
stantly today’ The word is on every tongue and 
not always with the same significance; a many 
sided definition seems possible. 

To serve is to-help. He who by the word of 
cheer and encouragement, by the helping hand, 
the timely loan of money it may be, or the influ- 
ence exerted to remove difficulties from the path- 
way of another, he serves, whether it be hisfellow- 
worker, his neighbor, or the community, or in 3 
larger way, the state and the country at large. The 
efforts of sium-workers, Salvation Army, and so- 
cial workers has caused the term ‘‘social service’’ 
to take a working place in our language, thus in- 
fluencing the colleges of the country to add spe- 
cial courses preparing for such service. 

To serve is to inspire, to uplift. To some the 
effect of their mere personality accomplishes this 


in a marked degree. The countryman, who 
listened for the tirst time to Wendell Phillips’ 
matchless eloquence, said, ‘‘At first he seemed to 
be high among the clouds, and | thought only 
what a no-account, low down fellow I was, but as 
he went on, I, too, seemed to rise, and to feel | 
need not be low down and of no account.”’ 

John B. Gough by the very power of his per- 
sonal inspiration lifted many a drunkard from the 
gutter and set his feet again on the path of man- 
hood, and many another whom we cannot take 
time to mention has inspired the unfortunate and 
the degraded to rise from the depths of their de- 
gradation and to live for the record of an upright 
life. All these have served their day and genera- 
tion by the inspiration of their personalty. 

“To serve is to Labor,—” 

Ruskin said, ‘‘There is a working class—strong 
and happy—among both rich and poor. There js 
an idle. class—weak, wicked, and miserable— 
among both rich and poor.”’ The great army of 


‘industrial workers serve. 


The coal miner with his pick and shovel, de- 
scends to the very bowels of the earth, the little 
light attached to his hat, his only guide. The slight- 
est mistake may deprive him of his life, yet day 
after day, he faithfully works that the nation may 
live during the biting and piercing blasts of the 
winter, that the machines in our great factories 
may continue their progress, and that the world’s 
work in countless directions may go forward. 
These in all their monotonous, laborious and col- 
orless lives serve the world. 

The pioneers of our great Western empire 
gathered together all that thy owned, stowed it in 
their prairie schooners, together with their wives 
and children and all who were dear to them, and 
fearlessly braved the violence and fury of the 
tempests, the pangs of hunger, and even the 
butchery and carnage of Indian warfare. Their 
privations and hardships bore fruit for they 
opened up a new world even as did Columbus. 

Inventors have ‘served the world, men 
who have -left the world a better world 
than they found it and an easier world 
to live and labor in. They have served with 
the efforts of their whole lives. Up to the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century, farming was - 
the leading industry of the country. This century 
was a period of invention, and with the introduc- 
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tion of steam and electricity, manufactures rap- 
idly increased. We once imported most of our 
tools, and even the locomotives and the rails for 
our railroads. Today we can underbid the world 
in the manufacture of steel, iron and copper. We 
now export locomotives to many European coun- 
tries and even to England. At the close of the 
nineteenth century, manufacturing took the lead 
as our foremost industry. 

In the present emergency, when thousands of 
men are withdrawn from industries to serve in the 
army and must be fed, while at the same time, 
America must to a great extent feed the Allies, 
farming is again coming into its own, and we are 
planting and cultivating every acre in an effort to 
keep them supplied with food. A complete revo- 
lution has taken place in the methods of farming. 
Where once man used to drive a horse and a 
single harrow over the plowed acres, a moderia 
tractor with harrows attached, makes its way, un- 
tiringly doing the work of fifty men and horses. 
Automatic seeders, binders and threshers have re- 
placed the farm laborer, and made it possible to 
cultivate large farms, thus placing large quantities 
of grain at the disposal of the government. But 
who is responsible for these improvements, what 
has made this great change? It is the result of the 
work of men who have devoted their lives to the 
perfecting of an ideal, an inspiration. 

In youth especially the call to serve is heard 
and heeded if wisdom’s counsels are followed. 
The call may be the voice of ambition, of con- 
scious gift or talent. It may be sympathy for the 
suffering and need, one may relieve; each is a 
‘call’ to service. A lad out of work, hungry and 
penniless left London to seek fortune elsewhere. 
He trudged along the highway until obliged to rest. 
As he sat on a rock by the dusty road, the bells of 
London sounded in his ears like a voice, seeming 
to say, “Turn again, turn again, Whittington, 
Lord-mayor of London.” The young man did 
turn back and there in his native city where once 
he had despaired, found fame and fortune, even 
filled the Lord-mayor’s chair. 

Joan of Arc listened to the ‘‘voices’’ as she 
called them, heeded their call and became the 
savior of France, and rendered deathless service 
to her country and the world. In less dramatic 
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ways, and it may be with inconspicuous results, 
there comes to every human being the call to 
service. 

Whither does the call lead? 

“The field is the world;’’ never were truer 
words said and never were true words more true 
than these today. Wherever we turn, the cry is 
for more workers, for help in the field of service. 

Classmates: Into the great world with is crying 
need for help, its insistent demand for laborers, 
we are soon to go. One common call sounds in 
all our hearts. We may not hesitate, and having 
chosen we must not falter. In the words of the 
Talmud of old, ‘‘Not thine to complete the work, 
yet neither art thou free to lay it down,” and 
for the reward remember the words of Emerson, 
“The reward of a thing well done is to have done 
ie 

In one of the old world cathedrals, a beautiful 
window bears the figure of a Crusader in full ar- 
mor, with sword unlifted, and face illumined bythe 
light of high resolve and noble purpose. Opposite 
is a Shield emblazoned with heraldic design, and 
thé motto *ot Englandisesprince, “Wche dient 
serve. 

Classmates: As having planted for remem- 
brance, our class ivy, we go to take our places in 
the waiting world, let us take with us the moto, “‘l 
serve, ‘“‘whether our place be among the greatarmy 
of those who make two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before, or in the busy hiye of the 
industrial workers, or ‘‘Somewhere in France.” 
the record of the class of 1918 will be indeed 
glorious, for the life of service is not only uplift, 
inspiration, help, but in a last analysis, service is 
joy. The word failure is never written against the 
life of service, it knows no rank or caste for all 
may enter upon it, and ‘‘all service is alike with 
God.” 

An interesting feature of Ivy Day was the pre- 
sentation by the Senior Class of a U. S. Bond for 
$50 to the Red Cross in memory of their class- 
mate, James Granville Morrison, Jr. Ex-Mayor 
Charles Grimmons, President of the Red Cross So- 
ciety, accepted the gift in an appreciative speech. 

The class presented a similar bond to Mr. Avery 
for the school. 
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America’s First Year in the War 


By FRANKLIN F. DOTEN, 1919-B. 





one in any respect—the number of 
men engaged, the amount of money 
and material expended, or the prin- 
ciples involved. For nearly four years now the 
struggle for supremacy has been waged, spread- 
ing death, devastation, ruin, anguish, and hatred 
in its wake. 

Until a year ago the United States, although 
never neutral at heart, took no active part. Then 
when the oppression became unbearable she 
threw her whole weight onto the sid e of God and 
Right for the suppression of misused power, Ger- 
man kultur, and autocracy. 

America’s entrance into the war brought cheer, 
comfort, renewed vigor, and hope to the wearied, 
suffering, yet never yielding men of the glorious 
armies of France, Italy, England, and Belgium. 
They immediately asked financial aid from their 
new ally—they received enormous loans; they 
needed airplanes—22,000 were promised; they 
desired all kinds of materials and foodstuffs—they 
were furnished. In short they wanted all and re- 
ceived or will receive all, which makes them, after 
one year’s participation, hail America as a true de- 
liverer, the decisive factor of the war. 

From a peace-loving people we have developed 
into a determined people, a powerful war-machine. 
Our thoughts, habits of living, and interests are all 
governed by our one ambition and unswering pur- 
pose—the winning of the war. 

To create an effective, modern-trained, and 
modern equipped army of 2,000,000 men from a 
nucleus of only 150,000 half-trained men was the 
task confronting the War Department and the na- 
tion as a whole last year. Yet the difficulties of 
this gigantic task have been overcome and its 
problems solved for the United States has never 
met a task too overwhelmingly great. 


A selective draft measure is now in effect— 
over.” 10;000,000 "mene have srevistercd.ae ala 
command such a force from this group as is con- 
sidered necessary to win the war thousands of com- 
petent officers are needed. To meet this demand 
many R. O. T. C. Camps have been established 
in which thousands, representing the highest type 
of American manhood are trained to assume the 


SAA HERE have been wars and wars but 
Y a none which compare with the present 
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responsibility which will be theirs—the control of 
American lives. 

To be efficient an army must have the best 
available equipment adapted to modern trench- 
warfare. The problem to provide the equipment 
is indeed large tor if we consider the needs of the 
infantryman alone we find the following neces- 
sary: Machine-guns, automatic rifles, pistols, 
rifles, ammunition, trench-knives, bayonets, gas- 
masks, helmets, rockets, whistles, watches, gren- 
ades, trench-mortars, shovels, telephones, barbed- 
wire, and cooking utensils, besides all personal 
equipment. Yet these have all been supplied and 
by the thousand. 

We have now in France some 650,000 men, a 
portion of whom have been in the trenches since 
February 8. The number is ever increasing, 
saddening yet inspiring evidence of which is found 
in the daily casualty lists. 

The work of the navy has been carried out with 
credit to the country. Its strength in men has been 
trebled in one year and its tonnage and effective- 
ness is daily increased through work day and 
night by ardent patriots—the ship-builders, the 
sailors, and the officers. In co-operating with the 
Allied fleets in the North Sea, the United States 
Navy has convoyed ships in great numbers and 
has helped clear the sea of a threatening peril. 
The navy is as vital in the prosecution of the war 
as the army and is carrying out its part in a most 
inspiring way. 

Upon our entrance into the war the Allies sent 
an urgent appeal for aid in aviation. Congress an- 
swered by appropriating over $1,000,000,000 for 
the building and manning of a fleet of 22,000 air- 
planes of all types—battle, scouting, and bomb- 
carrying. Although red tape, personal gain, and 
petty politics have hindered so far, we will soon 
see the program carried out. It has become the 
dream of every American to have swarms of 
American airplanes floating over Germany, battl- 
ing and bombing their way to victory. 

“Ships, ships, and more ships are needed’’ to 
send supplies to our gallant Allies and to trans- 
port, equip, and supply our own boys who go to 
France. They are needed immediately too. 
Aware of this dire need, our President has ap- 
pointed a Shipping Board through whose efforts 
some 3,000,000 tons of shipping will be com- 
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pleted in one year. Ship-yards have sprung up 
and men flock in ever-increasing number to them 
to-help construct the bridge of ships which is to 
cross the Atlantic. 

Besides creating a fighting force of our own we 
have supplied the Allies with all kinds of equip- 
ment, raw-material, and foodstuffs. The aid 
given the stricken peoples of France, Belgium, 
Serbia, and Italy, through the American Red Cross 
has gained the gratitude of the Allies in their suf- 
fering. We have loaned the Allies over $5,000,- 
000,000. Indeed we have aided in every material 
way. 

To carry out all these war measures money 15 
the all-important factor. The expense of the fiscal 
year of 1917 amounts to over $19,000,000,000 
—an incomprehensible sum. There were two ways 
open to collect this money—direct taxation and 
through loans. Taxes on incomes, excess profits, 
luxuries, and amusements will, in one year, pro- 
vide $4,700,000,000 for the cause of freedom. 

Three issues of Liberty Bonds have been floated 
in one year, the subscriptions from an enthusiastic 
people—some $17,000,000 in the last loan—to- 
taling $3,000,000,000 on the first loan, $5,000,- 
000,000 on the second, and $4,000,000,000 on 
the third and last. Two billion dollars are now 
being raised through the sale of War Saving 
Stamps. Millions have been denoted to various 
war causes including the Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., 
K. of C., War Libraries, War Camp Community, 
and French and Belgian Relief. The raising of 
these sums has called for widespread sacrifices 
which have been borne gladly. 
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This war should be considered as a benefit to 
our nation. Our men will be stronger in body and 
mind, keener in their work, and more interested 
in their endeavors when they return. Class distinc- 
tions have been eliminated, foreigners have 
proved their loyalty—in short we have become a 
working unit. 


Our ideals, our habits of living, and our inter- 
ests hve all been changed in one year. We now 
have unstinted enthusiasm and vitality in place of 
love for ease and comfort. Thrift, self-denial, 
conservation and economy have been placed 
among the virtues.and developed accordingly. We 


are now ready to sacrifice to gain the desired end. 


Thus, after one year’s participation in the great 
world war, America emerges with a brilliant rec- 
ord. A leader in the pursuits of peace she now be- 
comes, through necessity, the most important 
power in times of war. It is but a reassurance that 
America’s adaptability to the exigencies of the 
times makes her the world’s model nation, the 
guiding light of civilization, and worthy of the 
title, ‘‘America the Beautiful.” 


And now, as we enter the second year of the 
war it is with confidence and trust in God, with de- 
termination to gain victory, that we put all at haz- 
ard for Freedom’s cause hoping that in this the 
second year of our fighting we may effect such a 
clearing after the worst storm the world has ever 
endured that every person in the world may re- 
joice and, please God, we will make this dream 
come true. 





Pipes of Pan 


By WINTHROP -H. ROOT, 1920-4. 


Night comes, and day has softly fled 
Into the blue haze of the past, 
Only the sun its taper red 
Flickers, then disappears at last. 


A thrush calls sweetly from the green, 
Where tall trees move and softly fan 

The cheek of night, with voice serene, 
That equals e’en the Pipes of Pan. 


Now o’er the top of yonder pine 

Rises the even’s first clear light, 
Which like a goblet of new wine 

Is placed before the shrine of Night. 


Calm reigns; the thrush’s sweet note is still 
Soon from some hillside, somber hued, 
Rings out the song of ’Whip-poor-will, 
Sad singer of a mystic mood. 


’ 


Day comes, and night has faded fleet 
Shot by the arrows of the dawn; 

Calm shadows pass as with soft feet 
The Pipes of Pan flee with the morn. 
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Almost 


Written in Collaboration by 


DOROTHY CURRIE, ’18-B; 


RUTH BERGGREN, 


wig N THE office of the Brantborough mu- 

nitions plant, Henessey D. Stockholm 

Ni sat thoughtfully twirling his blotter. 

His brow was furrowed deeply as a 

result of the great cares which had 

rested upon his shoulders since his factory had 
been turned into a munition plant. 

His beautiful daughter, Isabelle, entered the 
room. ‘Do stop frowning, daddy!” she pleaded. 
“It isn’t a bit becoming to you. Why do you 
worry all the time?” She slipped off her luxurious 
furs and perched on the arm of his chair. 

The man looked at her gravely. ‘I wonder, 
daughter,” he said slowly, “if you could go to the 
other factory for me. I must obtain at once the 
formula of that new explosive which Jack Rob- 
erts, the superintendent of the other plant, discov- 
ered. It is very valuable and there is no one else 
whom I can trust.” 

“Certainly, father,” the girl replied, ‘“‘I’ll be 
glad to go. Did Jack really find something valu- 
able?” . 

“He really did, just how valuable we don't 
know, but it will probably be an integral factor in 
winning the war.’”’ Then he gave her further in- 
structions and she left the room. 

In a distant part of the city was a laboratory, in 
the cellar of a huge brick building and with its 
walls covered with cobwebs. Before a table cov- 
ered with chemical apparatus stood a man, short, 
thick-set, with a low brow and thick, bushy eye- 
brows, studying the contents of a retort out of 
which came a faint, elusive odor. He turned from 
the retort after a time to study the mechanism of 2 
strange, mysterious, terrifying something which 
on close inspection would have proved to be a 
bomb. 

With a villainous smile, he moved one tiny wire 
and murmured, ‘‘Done!’’ Then he put some of the 
powder from the retort in a vial which he sealed 
hermetically. He set the time-clock on the evi!- 
appearing bomb, and placed it in a black bag not 
unlike those carried by professional men. He re- 
moved his laboratory coat, slipped into a heavy 
overcoat which was hanging on a peg, pulled his 
hat well over his eyes, slipped the vial carefully 
into his pocket, went over to a corner of the 
room, and pushed a button. A door opened mys- 
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teriously and he stepped forth into the darkness. 

Meanwhile Isabelle had gone to the other fac- 
tory. The munitions plant was composed of two 
factories a short distance apart, connected by a 
narrow foot-bridge over a ravine through which 
flowed a deep, rapid stream. The girl arrived 
safely, obtained the paper as her father had in- 
structed and was about to start back when Jack 
Roberts said: 

“Miss Isabelle, I wonder if you’d be willing to 
take this revolver back to your father. He loaned 
it to me the other day. It’s loaded, perhaps I’d bet- 
ter take the carted sesacitt.« 

“Oh, don’t.bother, Jaek;I’m used to-a gut: 
You know I was brought up on a ranch.”’ She 
took the paper and the revolver, little realizing 
what part the latter would play in her safe return. 

At the moment when Isabelle left the factory, 
the sinister-appearing chemist was hiding in the 
bushes at the other end of the bridge. For just 
as such men seem prescient of all coming events, 
he had learned that Isabelle Stockholm was to 
pass that way with the priceless formula which he 
wished for Germany. 

When the girl stepped onto the bridge, he was 
suddenly galvanized into action. As she left it, he 
sprang out before her, his gas mask making him a 
hideous creature, and threw the vial at her feet. 
It broke! Terrifying, nauseating, overpowering 
fumes arose! Quick as a flash the girl whipped out 
the revolver and fired. The German dropped, 
dead, at her feet, and the girl, overpowered by the 
odor from the deadly chemical, fell above him. 

Meanwhile in the little black bag by the chem- 
ist’s side the time-clock on the bomb ticked relent- 
lessly on. One minute, two minutes, five min- 
utes, ten minutes passed by and no one came. The 
girl lay still as death. Only the faint rise and fall 
of her chest betokened life. Fifteen minutes 
passed by and the time clock ticked on. Five min- 
utes more and the electric discharge would be re- 
leased to light the fuse—the fuse on the bomb 
destined to send all the workers in the Brantbor- 
ough munitions plant to destruction and still no 
one came. 

Jack Roberts frowned. ‘‘Great Caesar, I for- 
got to order that nitric acid. We must have it by 
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spare for as the bag sank into the clear water, a 
Monday. I see where I’ve got to go to the post- 
office at once.” 

He left the building and started down the walk 
with the swift stride of youth. As he came to the 
bridge, he stopped short in astonishment. Then 
he rushed forward and bent over Isabelle. As he 
knelt by her side, his ears heard a faint ticking 
sound. He snatched up the black bag and hurled 
it into the water far below. There was no time to 
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loud hissing sound was heard, and the bomb which 
had enough power in it to blow up all the muni- 
tions plant, spent its energy in the depths of the 
stream. 


Jack glanced at the man and saw that he was 
dead. Then, gathering the girl in his arms, he ran 
with her to her father’s office. When she opened 
her eyes once more, she said, ‘“‘Father, I brought 
back the formula you sent me for.” 


The Midnight Invader 


By MILDRED COOK, 1919-B. 


maka PARTY of girls were spending their 
summer vacation in a camp on the 
4 White Mountains, far from any habi- 
¥) tation. 

The days had been glorious, fol- 
lowed by beautiful evenings, during the first 
week. 

But there came a night, when lightning flashed 
in the heavens, thunder rumbled and roared, echo- 
ing and re-echoing from mountain to mountain! 
The rain poured down in a never ceasing torrent! 

The girls decided to retire early, as they were 
too much depressed by the now-seemingly weird 
country, to enjoy any indoor sports! 

Every one was in bed, all lights blown out (and 
of course more care than ever was given in fasten- 
ing all the doors and windows) by 9 o’clock. 

The lightning flashing vividly through the 
windows, disclosed in the brightly lighted room, 
a group of huddled forms on the beds. 

Suddenly one girl whispered, 
that?” 

“Lie down, silly, ’’said her bed fellow, ‘‘that 
was nothing. Just-your imagination!” 





‘What was 


a few agonizing moments said, “Listen! girls!” 
Tap! tap! tap! was heard on the window pane. 
Everyone heard it. 

The bravest girl whispered, ‘‘Let’s turn on the 
light and investigate.” 

So jumping out of bed, they clung to each 
other, terrified, while one lighted a lamp. 

Tap! tap! tap! again the noise was heard! 

One whispered, “Get the revolver from the 
closet.” 

It took two, clinging together as one, to make 
the perilous journey across the room to the 
closet. 

But a fresh problem arose. 

Who would challenge the intruder? No one as- 
sented to this, so they decided to keep watch the 
remainder of the night. 

The minutes seemed as hours, the hours like 
years; but when the first ray of dawn appeared, a 
rush was made for the window. 

The shade flew up, and there, both to their 
chargrin and relief, their invader was nothing but 
a twig from a tree, brushing against the window 


But the “silly” girl was not convinced and afterpane. 


Microscopical Method of Judging Tomato Products Beaten in Court 


[From “Spice-Mill,”’ May 18, 1918.] : 


Ralph Ordway Brooks, 8S. H. S. ’98, R. I. State ’01, has long been known as a critical chemical and microscopical expert 
He has testified in about 300 food and drug cases, both for the in Chicago, which was won by the government. ety 


e state and for trade. 


After five or six years of unopposed wholesale 
condemnations of tomato products on the basis 
of the microscopical estimation of dead mold, this 
methods met with a reversal in a three-days’ legal 
and scientific argument in the Federal Court, in 


Over a year ago he was employed bythe United States Bureau of Chemistry on a ten-day test cas 


Brooklyn (Judge Garvin), April 25th to 27th, 
1918. 
Dr. Howard, Chief of the Government’s mi- 


croscopical laboratory at Washington; Dr. Thom- 
Government mycological expert on molds; Dr. 
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Seeker, Chief of the United States Bureau of 
Chemistry, New York laboratory; Dr. Loree, 
microscopist in the same laboratory and an as- 
sistant microscopist and a factory inspection ex- 
pert also, constituted the Governement delega- 
tion of six experts against whom were pitted one 
local consulting expert (Professor R. O. Brooks) 
Somerville English High School, ’93 and four lay 
employees of the well-known South Jersey fac- 
tory whose product was the subject of argument. 

In the case in question, which was ably handled 
by Walter Gilpatric, of the law firm of Bassett, 
Thompson & Gilpatric, of New York City, suffi- 
cient factory testimony was presented to offset 
any allegations against factory conditions and 
then the case settled down to a critical study and 
challenge of the Government’s microscopical 
methods of determining the proportion of mold 
and decomposed tomatoes in catsups. Professor 
Brooks testified that the mold (also yeasts and 
bacteria), and any deduction based thereon, in a 
representative 15 boxes out 720 seized, were 
well within the Government’s suggested and pro- 
claimed limits. He showed that Dr. Howard’s 
method did not bear in mind the chemical make- 
up of tomato catsup (98 per cent. liquid to 2 per 
cent. insoluble, visible solids); did not observe 
precautions for getting a representative drop, on 
which whole shipments are to be judged; did not 
evenly distribute the drop on a slide; only exam- 
ined one-eighth of the area of the drop and that 
across the equatorial zone, where insoluble solids 
and imbedded mold would be the thickest; and did 
not consider the ratio of liquid to insoluble solids 
in selecting the microscopic views. 
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Professor Brooks had made also a complete 
chemical analysis which showed no appreciable 
decomposition in the catsup, while the Govern- 
ment experts merely testified that they had dis- 
carded some of those chemical methods, and 
pinned their faith to the microscopical method. 

The jury took the six Government: experts at 
their word and, after a first vote of 9 to 3 against 
the Government’s experts, gave a decision in 
favor of Professor Brooks’ client, releasing the 
whole shipment in question. 


This is the third big test case in which Professor 
Brooks has alone beaten six opposing experts, the 
first being the famous Alart & McGuire prepared 
mustard case in March, 1912, and the other a 
drug (heroin) case, where he appeared for the 
Hudson County (N. J.) Prosecutor’s Office 
against six pharmaceutical chemists and pharma- 
cologists. Professor Brooks was for four years a 
State chemist (food and drug inspection) in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania and for fourteen years 
has been a consulting food and drug chemist, 
microscopist and inspection expert at 191 Frank- 
lin #streét, New York City, He. has ‘testified: in 
about 300 food and drug cases, about one-third 
for State or county and two-thirds for the trade, 
and is the author of books on the legal chemistry 
of spices, vinegars and catsup and numerous ar- 
ticles on food chemistry and inspection, reports 
and original methods of analysis, in scientific and 
trade journals. Somewhat over a year ago he was 
chemical and microscopical expert for the United 
States Bureau of Chemistry in a ten-day test case 
on rape seed in Chicago, which was won by the 
Government. 


Honor Roll 


1918-B—1919-A 


Members of the Senior Classes Who Have Left School to Enlist 


LEARNED A. CUTTER 
JOHN J. FALVEY 
ROY F. GOGGIN 


CARLE H. BROWN 
LAWRENCE H. COOK 


Army 


H. HARLE HARWOOD 
STANLEY W. MUNSEY 
ARCHIBALD SINE 


Navy 


LESTER I. KNAPP 


THOMAS P. THORNTON 


JuepIselg ‘Ae peH ‘q Burley 
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MEMORIAL DAY EXERCISES 


On Wednesday morning, May 29, memorial 
exercises were held in the auditorium. A military 
aspect was given the exercises by the regiment 
which includes all the pupils of the school, march- 
ing in body with its officers. Other features were 
the singing of war songs by the Girls’ Glee Club, 
the presentation of a war-time poster to Room 
122 which collected the largest amount of old pa- 
pers and magazines, per pupil, in our recent cam- 
paign; the presentation of a Liberty Bond from 
the Liberty Loan Committee to Harold W. Coyne, 
who secured the largest amount of subscriptions in 
the Third Liberty Loan campaign and also the 
presentation of the prize medal of Major John A. 
Cummings, Camp 3, to Miss Anna Fulton for the 
best essay upon, ‘“‘The New Place of the United 
States among Nations.’’ Miss Fulton afterwards 
read her essay which is a most worthy produc- 
tion. 
Durell; @president sof ther Bodtiv orn lrustees. of 
Somerville Public Library; Laurence S. Howard, 
representing Major John A. Cummings Camp _ 3, 
Sons of Veterans, and Comrade W. W. Fish, rep- 
resenting Willard C. Kinsley, Post 139, G. A. R., 
told in an interesting way the incidents of his life 
in the war. The exercises closed with the singing 
of ‘“‘America,’’ the High School Orchestra assist- 
ing. 


JUNIOR NIGHT 

Owing to the prevailing patriotic spirit, ar- 
rangements for Junior Night were as simple and 
informal as was possible. The annual function 
was held in the High School Auditorium on 
Thursday evening, June 13, and was celebrated 
this year by the classes of 1919-B and 1920-A. 
The committee selected to arrange the program 
and to carry out the little matters of detail con- 
sisted of the officers of the two classes, and Misses 
Evans and Horrell, and Mr. Keegan. 


Addresses were made by Dr. Thomas M. - 


The program was light, but yet interesting. 


There were vocal solos by Ruth Caulfield and 
Herbert Treat; a comedy sketch by Charles Kolb; 
singing and dancing sketch by George Keegan; a 
girls’ chorus with Florence Parker as soloist; and 
humorous readings by William Baldwin. 


Following the entertainment, refreshments 
were served, and dancing was enjoyed until 
‘4:30. Music was furnished by Cashman’s Or- 


chestra Trio. 

The Junior Classes .offer their heartiest con- 
gratulations to the members of the committee 
who worked to make Junior Night such a grand 
SUCCESS. 


STUDENT COUNCIL 


The earlier meetings of the Student Council this 
year were occupied with the drawing up of a con- 
stitution and a general discussion of numerous 
plans for the ensuing year. In December, Mr. 
Avery spoke to the council of the need of a war 
work campaign. At that time two committees 
were appointed, the knitting and newspaper com- 
mittees. From this small beginning has developed 
the large Patriotic Association which is so well 
known. The association now consists of ten com- 
mittees. The Junior Red Cross drive was in the 
hands of the Council Red Cross committee and its 
faculty member, Mr. Blodgett, with the result that 
the Somerville High School is now recognized 4s 
a member of the Junior Red Cross. 

The recent newspaper drive was conducted by 
the Council Committee and was a great success. 

The Council has held two afternoon dances, 
which have been well attended, and with the pro- 
ceeds have been able to help the war work and the 
Radiator. 

Each week the Council has sent to press the 
school activities of the week and so kept the public 
informed. 

Several mass meetings for the entire school 
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have been held by the Council to further the in- 
terest in the Patriotic work, with most satisfactory 
results. 

A play is now in preparation to be given for the 
benefit of the Radiator. We urge that it be well 
attended as it is for a most worthy cause. 

Undoubtedly the Patriotic Association has been 
the largest undertaking of the council this year 
and we one and all congratulate the school on the 
way it has so eagerly responded to the work. 





ENGLISH CLUB 


Early in the year the English Club held its 
annual business meeting at which officers were 
elected for the coming year, as follows: 


ps Uo Se es Parke Appel 
Wie Pe Tesident.........02.. Dorothy Currie 
2 iio Re: eee Dorothy Northrup 
Miter Suter. o2icci +s cis. Lawrence Codding 


Executive Committee: Ruth Berggren, Beatrice 
Savage, Lucille Prior, Blanche Harding, Donald 
Robertson. 


At its meetings this year the English Club has 
furnished interesting and varied programs. Origi- 
nal poems and sketches, scenes and stories fitting 
for the season have comprised some of the pro- 
grams. An unusual and delightful musicale was 
given at the February meeting, when members of 
the glee clubs, orchestra, alumni of the school, 
and others took part. Refreshments and dancing 
were provided after each meeting and formed not 
the least enjoyable part. 

Twice during the year, the English Club depart- 
ed from its usual custom and invited the entire 
school to open meetings. At one of these Prof. 
Herbert Gleason gave a very interesting and en- 
lightening lecture on ‘‘Thoreau and Old Con- 
cord.”’ Slides showing the scenes of nature in and 
about Concord illustrated the readings of Prof. 
Gleason from Thoreau’s diary. 

At their next meeting the club was very for- 
tunate in securing Prof. Gilmore, of Tufts, who 
gave an illustrated lecture on ‘“‘Raemaeker’s War 
Cartoons.”’ 

The English Club has had a most successful 
year and has presented programs which have giv- 
en pleasure, and instruction as well, to its mem- 
bers. Great credit is due to all the members of 
the English department who have worked so 
faithfully to help the club, and to our glee clubs 
and orchestra for the music they have furnished. 

Though the English Club has seen only two 
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years of existence, it has begun the work for which 
it was intended, to supplement the study of the 
English classes, and as it grows, may it further 
accomplish this purpose toward which it has so 
nobly set forth. 





GIRLS’ DEBATING SOCIETY 


A-theugh the annual Interscholastic Triangular 
debate was omitted this year, the members of the 
Girls’ teams have been very active, and interest in 
the work of the society has not been permitted 
to lag. During the winter, a drive for the Junior 
Red Cross membership of the school, was carried 
on with tremendous success by the debaters, and 
later in the spring, they helped in the movement 
to encourage home and market gardening among 
girls. It is hoped that next year, in addition to 
this patriotic work, the regular debating may be 
begun again, and that the shield may be won 
back for Somerville. 

The newly elected officers for next year, are: 
President, Lillian Trask; Vice-President, Hilde- 
garde Ohse; Secretary and Treasurer, Mildred 
Codding. 





BOYS’ DEBATING SOCIETY 


Although the annual triangular debate did not 
take place this year, the Boys’ debating team was 
by no means inactive. Their campaign for the 
sale of Thrift Stamps was an overwhelming suc- 
cess. In fact, such satisfactory results were ob- 
tained that Mr. Mahoney, the coach, was asked if 
he would be willing to have the boys make a tour 
ef all theatres in Somervile speaking on the same 
patriotic subject. Mr. Mahoney consented, and the 
boys had an opportunity to address hundreds of 
Somerville citizens in the interest of patriotism, 
loyalty, and common sense. 

It is, of course, impossible to say how many 
stamps were sold as a consequence, but if the re- 
sponse of our theatre patrons was as great as that 
of the High School pupils, then indeed, may the 
boys be well proud of their record. The realiza- 
tion that we were helping our country and ‘‘doing 
a bit’? (for one can never do too much) in this 
great struggle of humanity was sufficient to offset 
our keen disappointment at the cancetlling of the 
triangular debate. The experience and training 
which we obtained is invaluable. ; 

Debating in the Somerville High School has 
passed its critical and elementary stage, and has 
now obtained a position in our school activities 
which warrants its support by every pupil in every 
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conceivable way. It is needless to state the nu- 
merous and lasting benefits derived from debat- 
ing; they are known to all. There are, therefore, 
two main reasons why debating should have your 
support. First, from the viewpoint of school 
spirit; and, secondly, because of the personal 
benefits derived therefrom. 

Much credit is due to those teachers who have 
made a practice of holding weekly debates in 
their classes. It has tended not only to make the 
subject, being studied, more interesting, but has 
been instrumental in keeping up the spirit and 
interest in this most worthy subject. 

It is earnestly hoped that the boys of the 
school will see their way clear to support this 
activity next year. We hope that the abandoning 
of the debate this year will not prove to be a 
detriment and a setback, but that next year it 
will be taken up with the same spirit, vim, and 
enthusiasm which has made it possible for the 
Somerville High School to maintain the high 
standard which it established several years ago. 
Here’s wishing the future debaters the same suc- 
cess which their predecessors have experienced. 

The debating society takes this opportunity to 
express its profound and heartfelt sorrow for the 
death of one of its most popular and active mem- 
bers, James Granville Morrison. Mr. Morrison, 
although not a member of this year’s team, was 
vice-president of the society and one of those who 
helped us win the shield for our school last year. 
Mr. Morrison has indeed gone to a greater world, 
but forgotten by those of us who knew him, he 
will never be. 

We extend our sympathy to our coach, Mr. Ma- 
honey, in his prolonged illness. Those of us who 
have had the privilege and the opportunity of 
working with Mr. Mahoney, as well as those who 
are in his classes,-ean fully realize what his ab- 
sence meant to the school.~ We rejoice at his re- 
turn. 

At the closing meeting for the year, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the coming season: 

President, Melvin Cohen, ’19-B; vice-president, 
Edgar Lyle, ’°19-B; secretary and treasurer, Wil- 
liam Daniels, ’719-B. 





THE GIRLS’ GLEE CLUB 


The Girls’ Glee Club has ended its work for the 
year and the activities undertaken and accom- 
plished are a goodly number. The entire Club 
sung at a Teachers’ Club meeting and nearly all 
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the members sung at the Memorial Day Exercises. 
Double quartettes were sung at the English Club, 
a Red Cross entertainment, twice at a church in 
West Somerville, and at the Parent-Teacher Re- 
ception. Their efforts have been highly appreci- 
ated, and audiences have realized that the girls 
worked hard and deserved credit. The rehearsals 
in the gym have been well-attended, the dancing 
after the rehearsal was an added attraction. All 
the members have proven themselves faithful, 
willing workers, ready to accomplish well any- 
thing required of them. 

Our treasurer, Muriel Wardrobe, presents the 
fact that there is a large sum in the treasury. 
There is plenty of money to put the Girls’ Glee 
Club on a firm financial basis next year. Watch 
for news of the Club next year, girls, and make 
it even a larger and better organization in 
1918-19. 


THE BOYS’ GLEE CLUB 


The Boys’ Glee Club, though not appearing as 
a separate unit in public until May thirtieth, has 
done splendid work during the past year under 
the leadership of Paul Hanlon, 18-B. We have 
held meetings every Tuesday afternoon and have 
mastered several selections with the aid of our 
energetic coach, Mr. Hall. 

Our‘ members took active parts in the singing 
at a “Liberty Bond” rally held in the High School 
Hall. At Jordan Hall, on May eighth, our club 
joined with several others from the Greater Bos- 
ton schools in a chorus, and we were well repre- 
sented. A quartet consisting of Hanlon, ’18-B, 
Hutchins, ’19-B, Foye, ’20-B, and Cunha, ’21, 
rendered selections at the funeral services of 
James Morrison. On May thirtieth a double quar- 
tet of the following members sang “Tenting On 
the Old Camp Ground,” at the memorial services 
of the “G. A. R.”: Curtis Foyer" 2@-nesnennern 
Whiting, 19-A, James Beer, ’21, George God- 
dard, ’20-B, Isadore Waranow, ’18-B, Theodore 
A. Corliss,:’21, and Frederick: Stemmeaaaas 

The officers elected for next year are as fol- 
lows: Leader, Robert K. Taylor, ’19-B; Librarian, 
Curtis Foye, ’20-B, and Treasurer, Edward Cunha, 
4: 


“Bob, what are gentleman farmers?” 
“Gentleman farmers are farmers who seldom 
raise anything except their hats.”—Ex. 
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S. H. S. SURGICAL DRESSINGS CLASS 
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A SURGICAL DRESSINGS CLASS AT WORK 


One of the highly successful branches of the 
Somerville High School Patriotic Association has 
been the Surgical Dressings Department. 

The chairman from the faculty, Miss Congdon, 
has made a study of the subject, and several other 
teachers have taken instructions at the Red Cross 
rooms to enable them to assist the pupils in the 
work. 

In January a room on the third floor of the 
West Building was fitted out for the work and was 
quickly changed from a dark school room to a 
light, cheerful work-room. 

The Manual Training Department of the school 
made the tables and other fixtures for the room, 
while the Art Department painted the diagrams on 
the green oil cloth table coverings which are used 
for measuring and folding’ gauze dressings. Mr. 
Tripp attended to the lighting of the room. The 
aprons and veils worn by the girls were made by 
the Sewing Department. In this way through 
school co-operation much was accomplished. 

The girls from the Senior and Junior classes en- 
tered enthusiastically into the work. So many de- 


sired to join in this work that appointments had 
to be made by lot. Classes have been held every 
afternoon except Friday from 3 to 5 o’clock. 

As the room in which dressings have been made 
was not ready until the 28th of March, only one 
class met in that month. This class made 200 
dressings in one afternoon. These dressings con- 
sisted of compresses and wipes folded according to 
the charts on the tables. 

In April 3,990 dressings were sent to the Red 
Cross rooms in Boston, and were received with 
much appreciation. Owing to a shortage of 
gauze during the month of May, only 521 dress- 
ings were made, but a new work was taken up. 
Tampons and Applicators—cotton swabs and 
washers which are to be found in the soldiers’ 
packets—have been made. They were very diffi- 
cult and tedious to work upon, but 2,084 of the 
Tampons and 600 Applicators were finished. 

As a whole, the faculty and the pupils have 
been proud of its Surgical Dressings Department. 
The Department returns thanks for their hearty 
co-operation in making this work a success. 


September 


October 


November 
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Somerville High School Calendar 
1917-1918 


Enrolled. 
The year’s 


1 2—First day of school. 

1 3——First lessons assigned. 
work formally begun. 

18—First meeting of the Boys’ Glee 
Club. 

20—Mass meeting of Boys.  Foot- 
hall rejected by the School Com- 
mittee. 


November 


20—First rehearsal of the-S, H. S. Or- .. : 


chestra. 
24—The football question reconsid- 
ered by the School Committee. 
25—Football Mass Meeting. 
25—RADIATOR Staff, organized. 
{—Boys from the farms returned 
to school. 4 
6—Football season begun. 
ville 13, Middlesex 6. 
12—Columbus Day. Somerville /, 
Dean Academy 0. 
17—The season’s first defeat. 
ton 6, Somerville 0. 
18—Class Elections. 
20—Somerville 55, Melrose 0. 
22—First meeting of the Students 
Council. 
23—Mass Meeting for membership ot 
the Boys’ Glee Club. 
25—October RADIATOR out. 
25—Waltham game mass meeting. 
Mr. Mahoney supreme. 


Somer- 


New- 


26—No school. Teachers’ Conven- 
tion. 

27—Somerville trounced Waltham, 
S20), 


31—First meeting of the Boys’ De- 
bating Saciety. 

3—Somerville 33, Battery D, Camp 
Devens,.0: 

10—Medford nosed out Somerville on 
a fluke 7-0. Game protested. 

15—Meeting of the Suburban League 
officials to decide the legality of 
the Medford game. Decision 
awarded in favor of Medford. 

17—Somerville 14, Malden 0. 

19—First day of the second quarter. 

19—Certificates of honorary  dis- 
charge presented to the boys who 
enlisted for farm service. 


December 


January 


February 


21—November meeting of the Eng- 


lish Club. 
2—November RADIATOR out. 
3—Report cards distributed. 
4——Somerville 12, Everett 0. 
8—Patriotic meeting of the school 
in recognition of the S. H. S. 
graduates ‘‘over there.”’ 
28—First snow of the season. The 
Western Front had nothing on 
Highland Avenue. 
29—Thanksgiving Day. Rindge game 
indefinitely postponed (snow). 
Acute indigestion and insomnia 
rules supreme. 
28—December 3—Thanksgiving Re- 
cess, 


N bo ~) bo 


4—Somerville finally got at Rindge, 
7-0. 
6—Somerville toppled Peabody, 6-0. 
14—Somerville High School Patriotic 
Association organized. 
19—December meeting of the Eng- 
lish Club. 
20—December RADIATOR out. 


21—January 14—Christmas vacation 


(lengthened on account of the 
coal shortage). 
24—Carol singing at the High School. 


25—Christmas Day. 


1—New Year’s Day. 


23—Assembly to increase enthusiasm 


in the S. H. S.\Patriotie Associa- 


tion. 
—School meeting on Military 
Training. 
28—Building frozen up. Dismissed 


at 9:00. 
1—Patriotic Association Dance. 


4—January RADIATOR out. Slow 
but sure. 

5—Below zero. ‘No school’’ sig- 
nal. 


6—Sophomore Magazine Day. 
8—1918-A Class Night. 
8—Report cards distributed. 
11—First day of the Third quarter. 
12—Meeting of the Football team. 
Treat elected captain for 1918. 


February 


March 


April 


May 
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{3—Assembly in the hands of the 
Girls’ Debating Society to in- 
crease the Junior Red Cross 
membership. 

15—Officers’ Training School formal- 
ly organized. 

18—Officers’ first drill at the State 
Armory. 

18—Senior Civics classes visited the 
State House. 

2—Washington’s Birthday. 

7—Lecture by Mr. Gleason before 
the English Club on “Thoreau 
and Old Concord.” 

—Baseball mass meeting. 

1—February RADIATOR out. 

7—Hardest storm of the season. 
“No school” signal. 
8—Sophomore Class Dance, benefit 
of the Baseball Team. 
15—Assembly to promote farming 
and home gardening. 
21—Assembly to promote pig and 
poultry raising. 

27—March Meeting of the English 
Club. 

28—Commissions awarded to the 
members of the Officers’ Train- 
ing School. 

28—March RADIATOR out. 

28—April 8—Easter vacation. 

10—Baseball mass meeting. 
12—Knitting Club Dance. 
17—Somerville opened her basebali 


Z 
2 


season. Winthrop 5, Somer- 
ville 3. 

17—18—Assemblies to recruit farm 
workers. 

18—RADIATOR dance. 

19—Patriots’ Day. Somerville 3, 
Rindge 1. 


O—Medford 3, Somerville 1. 
2—First day of the Fourth Quarter. 
6—Report cards distributed. 
6—Parents’ association meeting. 
27—Somerville 12, Malden 5. 
29—April RADIATOR out. 
{—First group of boys left for the 
farms. 
3—Lecture by Prof. Gilmer of 
Tufts College before the English 
Club on the ‘“‘War Cartoons of 
Louis Raemaekers.” 


Mw Ww Wb 





May 


June 


wae 


4—Somerville 8, Everett 4. 

6—Election of officers, Girls’ Debat- 
ing Society. 

8—Melrose 6, Somerville 4. 

{0O—First contingent of farm recruits 
left for the S. H. S. camp at Sun- 
derland, Mass. 

11—Somerville 7, Rindge 1. 

15—Somerville 4, Revere 3. 

15—Second contingent left for Sun- 
derland. 

18—The S. H. S. Battalions’ first ap- 
pearance in public. The Red 
Cross Parade in Boston. 

18—Malden 13, Somerville 2. 

22—Thrift stamp rally. 

22—Third contingent left for Sunder- 
land. 

25—Somerville 11, Melrose 2. 

27—May RADIATOR out. 

27—Newton 5, Somerville 1. 

29—Memorial Day Exercises. 

29—June 3—Memorial Day recess. 

30—Memorial Day. The S. H. S. 
Battalions escorted the G. A. R. 
Veterans about the city. 

30—Somerville 7, Medford 4. 


1—Rindge 5, Somerville 0. 

8—Somerville 2, Melrose 2 

12—Somerville 10, Malden 3. 

13—Junior Night. 

14—Class Day. 

15—Medford 8, Somerville 5. 

17—Bunker Hill Day. Everett 6, 
Somerville 0.. 

1 7—21—College Entrance Board Ex- 
aminations. 

20—June RADIATOR out. 

21—Senior Night. 

26—Graduation. 


The Unexpected. 


The office boy opened the door and looked in. 

“My grandmother—” he began. 

“Boh!’’ snorted the boss. 

“Has just died—.”’ 

‘““‘Wow!’’ yelled the boss. 

“Has just died and left me a lot of money and 
I’ve resigned, see?” 

And he softly closed the door.—Ex.’ 
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EXCHANGES 


Over threescore exchanges have been received 
this school year. The Radiator extends its sin- 
cerest thanks to all and hope for an even larger 
number next year. 
Academic Observer, 

Nay - 
Archon, Dummer Academy, South Byfield, Mass. 
Argus, Gardiner High School, Gardiner, Mass. 
Artisan, Mechanic Arts High School, Boston, Mass. 
Authentic, Stoneham High School, Stoneham. 
Blue Bird, Julia Richman School, New VorkeGity. 


Utica Free Academy, Utica, 


Blue and Gold, Malden High School, Malden, 
Mass. 
Blue Owl, Attleboro High School, Attleboro, Mass. 


Brewster, Brewster Free Academy, Wolfeboro, 
N. H. 
Bulletin, Watertown High School, Watertown, 


Bulletin, Lawrence High School, Lawrence, Mass. 

Chronicle, Lyman Hall High School, Wallingford, 
Conn. 

Clarion, Ariington High School, Arlington, Mass. 

Clarion, Everett High School, Everett, Mass. 

Concordia, -St.2 John’s /Prepi school” Danvers, 

Critic, Pinkerton Academy, Derry, N. H. 

Delphian, Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I. 

Eltrurian, Haverhill High School, Haverhill, Mass. 

Endfield Echo, Endfield High School, Thomson- 
ville, Conn. 

Gleaner, Pawtucket High School, Pawtucket, R. /. 

Grotonian, Groton School, Groton, Mass. 

Herald, Westfield High School, Westfield, Mass. 

Highlander, Grandview Heights High, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Imp, Brighton High School, Boston, Mass. 

Jewel, Woodland High School, Woodland, Me. 

Journal, Milton High School, Milton, Mass. 

Journal, Norwich Free Academy, Norwich, Conn. 


Magnet, Leominster High School, Leominste;, 
Maroon and White, Chicago High School, Chi- 
eae oralll: 


Megaphone, Country Day School, Newton, Mass. 
Megaphone, Dean Academy, Franklin, Mass. 
Midway, University High School, Chicago, Ill. 
Monitor, Wellesley High School, Wellesley, Mass. 


Monitor, Miltonvale Wesleyan College, Milton- 
vale, Kansas. 

Nautilus, Waterville High School, Waterville, Me. 

News, East Orange High School, East Orange, N. 
Sf 

Nobleman, Noble and Greenough School, Boston, 
Mass. 

Oracle, Bangor High School, Bangor, Me. 

Pennant, Meriden High School, Meriden, Conn. 

Pioneer, Frankford High School, Frankford, Penn. 


Polytechnic, Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
PLOY woes 

Powder Horn, Powder Point School, Duxbury, 
Mass. 


Rail Splitter,.Lincoln High School, Lincoln, III. 

Ramble, New York Military Academy, Cornwali- 
on-Hudson, N. Y. 

Recorder, Central High School, Springfield, Mass. 

Recorder, Winchester High School, Wincheste7, 
Mass. 

Register, Latin School, Boston, Mass. 

Register, Rindge Technical School, 
Mass. 

Review, Cambridge High and Latin School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Review, Lowell High School, Lowell, Mass. 

Review, Newton High School, Newton, Mass. 

Review, Northampton Hig eh School, Northampton, 
Mass. 

Sassamon, Natick High School, Natick, Mass. 

School Life, Melrose High School, Melrose, Mass. 

Shuttle, High School Practical Arts, Boston, Mass. 


Cambridge, 


Spectator, Browne and Nichols School, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
Stetson Oracle, Stetson High School, Randolph, 


Mass. 
Student, Clinton High School, Clinton, Mass. 
Student, St. Johnsbury Academy, St. Johnsbury, 

Vt. 

Tattler, Kincaid High School, Kincaid, Kansas. 
Tradesman, High School of Commerce, Boston, 
Tattler, Nashua High School, Nashua, N. H. 
Tripod, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass. 
Tripod, Thornton Academy, Saco, Me. 
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Nellie Thomson is working as a stenographer 
at the Boston Elevated Power Station, Albany 
street, Boston. 

Harold Kolb, treasurer of his class during his 
Senior year, has enlisted with the Third Pioneer 
Regiment at Fort Wadsworth, Spartansburg, South 
Carolina. 

Hilda W. Chipman is with the John Hancock 
Life Insurance Company, Boston. 

Charles Deacon is with the Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Company. 

Katherine E. Artz (17-A) is with the Haryard 
Press in Cambridge. 

Alice Dean Padelford, freshman at Wheaton 
College, sang in the annual Glee Club concert. 

Marjorie B. Stevens, freshman at Wheaton Col- 
lege was elected treasurer of the Athletic Asso- 
ciation. 

Francis B. Hamilton is taking a course in chem- 
ical engineering at Northeastern College. 

, 1916 

Raymond Vinal is at Tufts Dental. 

We are pleased to note in the last issue of the 
year that Henry Derby has been cited for bravery 
in action. He was a sophomore at Technology. 

Horace Gilmore is on a submarine chaser 
“somewhere in the Atlantic,” on his way to 
France. 

Thomas Scanlon is at Boston College. 

Caroline Brainard left recently with a unit from 
Jackson College, for Barre, Vt., for farm service. 

The engagement has been announced of Bar- 
bara Brainard, Jackson, ’20, to Stanley Miles of 
Somerville. 

1915 

John H. Chipman, who went to France with 
the Dartmouth Unit has received the Italian War 
Cross. He has joined the French School for 
officers and will receive a commission of first lieu- 
tenant, 


Harold Pinkham, 1st lieutenant, is in France. 

Marion S. Clark, with students of Boston Uni- 
versity and Jackson College, has left for Great 
Barrington as members of the Alford Women’s 
Farm Unit, to engage in farm work under the 
auspices of the Women’s Farm and Garden Asso- 
ciation. 

Anthony Bianchi is with the Medical Reserve 
Corps in Tennessee. 

Marion A. Wheeler has been elected an associ- 
ate editor of next year’s ‘‘Hub,’”’ the annual pub- 
lished by the Junior Class of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts of Boston University. 

Alice Rice is a junior at Simmons College. 


1914 

Harold Anderson is with the American Forces 
in France. 

Alex Anderson has been made an ensign in the 
United States Navy. He is stationed in New 
York. 

Thomas L. Freemaneisi a sfirst+licutenantayn 
France. He was a member of Harvard R. O. F. 
C. that went in training at Plattsburg last fall. 

J. Holland Rooney, Harvard 719, is ‘“‘some- 
where in France’’ with the signal Corps. 

John J. Hoban is in the graduating class at Bos- 
ton College. He has joined the Navy and is sta- 
tioned at the Navy Yard. 

James E. Dowd is stationed at the Charlestown 
Navy Yard. 

The engagement of Bessie Louise Perry, Birm- 
ingham School ’16, to Frederick A. Paul, Jr., of 
Waltham has been announced. Mr. Paul is a grad- 
uate of Tufts 17. He left Tufts Medical to enlist 
in the medical corps of the army. At present he ‘s 
at the base hospital, Camp Devens. 


1913 
Myrtle A. Holmes who has enlisted as a yeo- 
woman, received the highest mark of the class of 
forty girls who took the examination, 
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Harold D. Rice, Tufts 18, is in the employ or 
the Du Pont Explosive Corporation, in Tennessee, 
as an expert inspector of dyes. 
1912 

Chester Byron is in active service with the 14th 
Railway Engineering Corps. He is a member of 
Kappa Alpha Pi. 

1911 

Ira A. Russ is now serving at the front with the 

5th United States Field Artillery. 
1910 

Mrs. Pauline Merrill is now living in Sao Paulo, 
Brazil. 

Philip B. Lewis 14, and Miss Marguerite Hitch- 
cock of Medford were privately married, May 29. 
Mr. Lewis returned immediately to Princeton, N. 
J., where he is preparing for a ground officer in 
aviation. 

Announcement has been made of the engage- 
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ment of Bessie L. Perry 14, to Mr. Frederick H. 
Paul of Waltham. 

William E. Patrick, L. ’08, is at present con- 
nected with the Y. M. C. A. camp work, “Some- 
where in France.”’ 

Stuart B. Foster, E. 710, has been promoted 
from sergeancy to first lieutenancy in the Medi- 
cal Sanitary Corps of the 104th regiment, A. E. F. 


1907 
May L. Ennis (English) is an instructor of pri- 
mary grades at the Samuel Newton Cutler School 
of this city. 
1898 
Professor Ralph O. Brooks, ’98, acted as a con- 
sulting expert in a three-days’ legal and scientific 
argument in the Federal Court at Brooklyn, N. Y., 
recently, as the result of which the government 
microscopical method of judging tomato plants 
was beaten in court. 


1920-A 


1920-A! will only be a memory to many of us 
in a little while. Although still here in body our 
identity is lost as a class and quietly we have been 
diffused into the senior class which will graduate 
in June, 1919. 

But though we shall be scattered ‘‘over many 
lands,’’ we shall still be ’20-A at heart, and we 
can never forget those two and one-half short 
happy years we spent as such. When we en- 
tered this school, a rabble of caréfree ‘‘freshies,”’ 
four hundred strong, making foolish blunders, the 
butt of senior jokes, we little realized the change 
which awaited us. In our sophomore year, there 
were rumors abroad that our class might be dis- 
solved, but rumors they remained until the news 
was recently broken that we must either push 
ahead or drop behind into the June classes as ours 
was no longer to exist. The decision of the ma- 
jority has been to move ahead the extra half year. 
Although we are now but eighty-five in number, 
we are prepared to merge our identity into that 
of our adopted class, and with loyalty and enthu- 
siasm sustain the ideals of the ‘‘fortunate’’ 1918- 
B, and prove our right to be true seniors in good 
standing. 

Our class, although the second smallest in the 
school, has earnestly entered school life and sup- 
ported its activities. As soon as we realized that 
there WERE such things, we began to participate 


tion in which members of ’20-A are not promi- 
nent. We have large memberships in the Glee 
in them vigorously. There is hardly an organiza- 
Clubs, and many of our number are ardent work- 
ers for the Debating Societies. We are well repre- 
sented on the athletic teams, and have a deep in- 
terest in the welfare of the Athletic Association. 
Incidentally, we have a credit list worth noting, 
and many members who are fortunate enough to 
“oet inside’ at the English Club. We belong one 
hundred per cent. to the Patriotic Association, and 
have “done our bit” in the newspaper and Red 
Cross “‘drives.’”’ We are now working for the War 
Camp Libraries, collecting books and current pe- 
riodicals. In the High School batalions, we have 
five captains, two first lieutenants, and a corps of 
other officers, commissioned and non-commis- 
sioned. 

These activities, we are agreed, will not cease 
or in the least way be slighted after the dissolution 
of our class, but will rather be continued with 
greater enthusiasm among our new associations as 
we strive to aid the glory of 1919-B. 1920-A 
stretches out her hand in greeting and good fel- 
lowship to her newly found partner, hoping that 
in the year to come we may work and play to- 
gether with profit and enjoyment, and be harmon- 
iously united in one grand class. 

Three Cheers for 1920-A! 
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1918-B 


Chester Moore, Editor. 
Fred Noyes, Assistant Editor. 


Reina (as they sip tea together): ‘‘Isn’t this 
delicious? ”’ 

Maurice( absent mindedly) : 
take tea with a little lemon.”’ 

Instructor in Chemistry: 

“Tomorrow we will take chlorine and Tuesday, 
arsenic.” 

“Gundy talks about a great many things he 
doesn’t understand.” - 

“It’s worse than that. After he talks awhile, 
nobody understands them.” 

Col. Appel is not a man to speak ill of another 
man without reason. At a council of the com- 
missioned officers the other day, one of the mem- 
bers was absent. 

“Why is he absent,’’ thundered Appel. 

“He is wounded,”’ was the reply. 

“Wounded!” said Appel, “it must have been by 
an accidental discharge of his duty.” 

About school there are two sad things, gradu- 
ating, and not graduating. 


‘Yes, I love to 


Edna: ‘“‘What did you do when Danny sent you 


his picture, taken with Mary.” 

Miss D—rd—s: ‘‘Oh, I cut her out.”’’ 

Miss W—Ill—ms: ‘‘The fellow who puts off ev- 
erything to the last minute will have an awful time 
on his death bed. 

We wish success to our fellow students who are 
now starting on the road of life. 

First Senior: ‘‘How many proofs did you 
have?” 

Second ditto: ‘‘Fifty.”’ 


Some of our classmates are contemplating writ- 
ing books. The titles of some are: 

“The Only Way to Arrive at School On Time,” 
by Joseph Havican. 

“The Rhapsodies of a Poet,” by Mildred Pestell. 

“Why I Renounced Whispering,’”’ by Hazel Mac- 
Gregor. 

“How to Dance,” by Wendell Perron. 

“Why Mirrors Are School Necessities,’ by Melba 
Mesereau. * 

“How to Keep Silence,’ by Muriel Wardrobe. 

“Why Home Study is Beneficial,’ by George Bell. 

“France from the Inside,’”’ by Reina Hadley. 

“Why I Am Handsome,” by David Hill. 

“How to Save Paper,” by Aram Sarkisian. 

Well, fellows and girls, this is our last number. 
Soon we shall be in the wide world. Let us re- 
member the happy times we had together... We 
give you our best wishes for your success and 
prosperity. 

1920-B 

Seniors! Don’t accidentally (on purpose) spend 
that pledged 10 cents a month for the Liberty 
Bonds. 

In Senior Music: 

“The stormy winds swept o’er the brine!” 

“Hold those winds a little longer.” 

How we know them in 201. 

M. Brown—“‘Equals to.” 

D. C—n—e—Report Card. 

V. B—rh—t—‘‘Sir, where’s my. study room? ”’ 

W. M—u—y—‘‘What’s the lesson? ”’ 

B. S—v—ge—‘‘Got any notes?”’ 
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1919-A 


Floyd L. Drake, Editor 
Edna B. Tuttle, Assistant Editor 


Miss Bloomer: is setting the fashion as usual, 
especia'ly in military training classes. 

Miss Booker: impersonates the famous charac- 
ters, Booker T. and George Washington. (For 
further information see Gladys). 

Miss Boothby: is keeping bees in order to. sell 
honey at booths.for the benefit of the Red Cross. 

Miss Bowman: has opened a course in archery 
for the girls. 

Miss Burns: is taking a course in surgical work. 

Miss Fisher: has become a professor of physi- 
ology. (Fish-i-ology). 

Miss Goss: is exhibiting her pet goose which 
lays eggs in the shape of Liberty Bonds. 

Miss Paly: is becoming pale, not from over- 
studv as might be supposed, but from worry re- 
garding pails she hopes to get patented. 

Miss Anderson came near losing her voice at 
the Medford game last Saturday, the result of 
cheering so hard. Good work Grace. 


Miss Tuttle, Miss Dunton, Miss Fuller and Miss 
Anderson of this class worked at the public library 
fixing books for the soldiers at Camp Devens 
about three hours an afternoon for about four 
days. Doing their patriotic duty. 


We t2ke this opportunity to thank those of you 
who have supported our column during the year. 


C—r: ‘Aram says he’s going to be a singing 
comedian. 

A what?” 

C—r: “A singing comedian—a funny singer, 


you know.” 

“Oh well, he’s that, all right.” 

Cirella arguing with history teacher—‘‘Do you 
think a classical education helps a man?”’ 

“Surely... It helps ‘him.*to’ foreethis-.own 
troubles by thinking of those of the Greeks and 
Romans.” 


Much credit is due George Mulholland for the 
honor-roll on the board in 206. 


Our Habits 
Coyne—LDisturbing the peace. 
Watkins—Swim, Sam, swim. 
Mulholland—Laughing. 

Miss Durning—Sighing. 

Baxter—Looking sober. 

Aram—Studying. 

Watkins in a restaurant: 

“T want some steak.’’ 

Waiter: ‘“Planked?”’ 

Watkins: ‘‘No, cooked.” 

Boys are wanted in Room 129 the third period, 
Phillips is lonesome. (He is the only boy). 

The class of 19-A extends to all of its graduat- 
ing members, the best of wishes. 


1919-B 


Stearns Whitney, Editor. 
Kendall Reed, Assistant Editor. 


Although secluded 209 is decidedly not inac- 
tive. We have Lyle Reed, Whitney, Hutchins, 
Kissling and Taylor in the Boys’ Glee Club; Copi- 
thorne, Lyle, Harris and Pray at Sunderland, Lieu- 
tenant Knox, Company E in the regiment and in 
the Drum Corps we have Kendall, Plummer, 
Whitney and Taylor. Among ‘the girls we have 


Miss Drew, Miss Barry and Miss Bacon in the sur- 
gical dressing classes. 

Room 214 contributed its Liberty Bond to the 
Red Cross. 

Under the leadership of Captain ‘Herbie’ 
Treat the S. H. S. football team should have the 
best year it ever had. 
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The girls of 209 have sent three, three-pound 
boxes of candy to former members of Somerville 
High School now in the service. The boys are 
sending magazines and papers weekly. 

“Jack” Avery is keeping in trim for next year’s 
team by farming. 


Miss T—Il, ‘““SS—-e—ns, Where is your book?”’ 

S—e—ns, “In the casualty list.” 

Miss T—l, ‘““What do you mean?” 

S—e—ns, ‘‘Among the missing.”’ 

Room 211 is represented in the surgical dress- 
ing classes by the Misses Harrington, White and 
Humphrey; in the School Regiment by First Lieu- 
tenants, Miss Hall and Riordon; second lieuten- 
ant, Miss Caulfield; sergeants, Paasche and Miss 
Parker; and corporals, Miss Kennedy and 
Stephens; and on the farms by Ells, Thurston and 
Miss Wetzer. 


Our worthy representative on next year’s 
Boys’ Glee Club will be Robert Taylor, who will 
fill the office of leader. 

The Girls’ Farm Camp is represented from 
Room 119 by the Misses Louise Woods, Verna 
Rafuse, Helen Campbell, Mildred Walsh, and 
Thelma Cannon. Miss Rafuse is adjutant, Miss 


Woods 


and Miss 


Campbell is quartermaster, 

sergeant of the group. 
The sympathies of the class are extended to 

Miss Helen Hinckley for her recent bereavement. 


IIl.-B English E was delightfully entertained 
May 28, by Mrs. Hadley, who gave a vivid pre- 
sentation of the quarrel scene between Brutus and 
Cassius in Shakesphere’s Julius Caesar. 


Room 211 is proud of its talent as shown by the 
Junior Prom. Miss Caulfield was soloist, Miss 
Humphrey danced, and Miss Humphrey designed 
all the dance orders. 


Who’s who in 211. 

Miss B—er, History Shark. 

Miss C—I—d, Our Nightingale. 
Miss P—I—p, She Smiles. Ah. 
Miss T—u—e, Seen But Not Heard. 
D. R—, Our Champion Blusher. 
Mell, Caricaturist. 

P—he, Here, There, Everywhere. 
Miss H—ry, Our Artist. 

Miss K—dy, La Petite. 

Juniors, excuse me, Seniors now, keep up the 


good work next year that we have been doing this 
year. 





1920-A 


Winthrop H. Root, Editor. 
Lloyd E. Smith, Assistant Editor. 


Best wishes are extended to the graduating 
class. May their future prove to be golden with 
opportunity. 

This is the last column that will be headed by 
20-A, classmates, for we shall be 19-B next 
september, * but: lets aus Premembermoursrold 
class in which we remained for almost three- 
fourths of our high school career, even though we 
are mingled with new companions and pass un- 
der a new name. 

Teacher: ‘‘Is there anything wrong with that 
sentence on the board: ‘The man can ride the 
mule if he wants to.’ ”’ 

A—dl—n: “Yes. It should read: ‘The man 
can ride the mule if the mule wants him to.’ ” 


Riddles 
Girls. 
Vacation Books. 
Home Studies. 
Examinations. 
Does anyone know the answers? 
[—ng—l: ‘Say, T—yl—r, | hear that they 
are not going to let the soldiers wear wrist watches 
any more.” 
T—yl—r: ‘‘Why’s that?” 
[—ng—l: ‘‘Because they can keep time, with 
them teeta 
L—nd—n: “‘I feel like thirty cents.” 
F—tz—k: “How things have gone up since 
the war.”’ 
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Heard in the drawing class: 

Teacher: “Draw a picture of Plymouth Rock. 

Puzzled Pupil: ‘Shall we draw a hen or a 
rooster? ”’ , 

Teacher: ‘‘What do we do with whalebones? ”’ 

C—y: “We leave them at the side of our 
plates.” 

H—wl—d: “I hear you are a great reader. 
Have you ever read Romeo and Juliet?” 

D—w: “I have read Romeo.” 

R—t: ‘How is South America divided?” 

S—h: ‘By earthquakes.”’ 

Teacher: ‘‘What feeling did Isaac Newton 
have when the apple fell on his head?” 

H—s: ‘He felt glad it wasn’t a brick.’’ 

Algebra teacher: ‘‘We have lost considerable 
time this quarter.” 

B—ms—k: ‘“Who’s lost a quarter?” 

Summer Callings. 

H—a: The Call of the Wild. 

D—w: The Call of the Sea. 

L—ng—1: The Call of an Unknown Voice. 


Best wishes to all for a pleasant vacation! 


$9 


Miss M—r (translating): ‘“‘He saw the hill-tops 
of the trees.’ 
Rather figurative and not very literal, G—. 


Here’s hoping that the Japanese enjoy all the 
literary and educational treasures we have been 
sending them. 


~ at school with renewed vigor. 


Things never seen: 
H—d: Without a grin. 


R—t: With a pen of his own, 

S—h: In a hurry. 

S—a: Talking. 

C—y: Going Slowly. 

A Latin Drama in I Act: 

1st. voice: “Quo vadis aestatem ?:”’ 

2nd voice: ‘‘Ad praedium.”’ 

Chorus of boys: ‘‘So say we all of us!”’ 

309 already has a garden in which it is raising 
one geranium! 





Book Reviews 

“Latin for the Uninitiated’”’: R. H—s. A very 
interesting and helpful work. We feel that Mr. 
H—s was eminently qualified for this work. 

“Geometry Jolts’’; J. C—y. Another book of 
great interest. It treats of geometry in a most 
delightful way. 

“All A’s and how to Get Them”: 
on the capture of all A’s. Very helpful to Fresh- 
men! As this was written anonymously we will 
state that for further information apply at Room 
309. 

We wish all our classmates a pleasant vacation. 
Most of the boys will do their part toward helping 
the country along by working on farms or in some 
other way and the girls will help in their way also; 
but we will all return next fall to take up our work 
And don’t forget! 
Best wishes to all. 


A treatise 


We come back as SENIORS! ! 


1920-B 


James Murray, Editor. 
Warren Prescott, Assistant Editor. 


The officers and the class of 1920-B wish Mr. 
Avery and the entire faculty a very happy and en- 
joyable vacation. 

The editors thank all those who have con- 
tributed notes to the Sophomore column during 
the past year. 

So near and yet so far,—vacation. 

Farren: “I’m only a poor boy trying to get a 
head.” 


Did this ever happen to you? 

Editor: ‘‘Got any notes for me?” 

Student; .“No;%l. can’t-think of any: (Later 
when Radiator comes out). Why don’t you put 
in something about me and make a larger column? 


Miss W—Id—tr, reading a reply of Ariovestius 
to Caesar said, ‘‘These things having been related 
to Caesar, etc.’ Caesar must have had some un- 
usual relations, to say the least. 
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An absent-minded professor was walking down 
the street once and he happened to walk too near 
the curbing and his right foot went into the gut- 
ter. He continued walking in this manner until 
he met a friend who said: 

“How do you do, Professor?” 

“IT was very well when I first came out, but I’ve 
got a terrible limp in my left foot now, I don’t 
know whether it’s rheumatism or not.” 


The Sophomores on the baseball téam are Pat- 
ten, Dowd, Donaldson, West, Johnson, Toulouse, 
Bent and Miers. We wish you the best of luck and 


we offer you our congratulations and thanks for 
the credit and honor you have brought upon your 
class. 

We wish all our classmates and everyone in 
the school a happy vacation and hope that you 
will have a better editor next year. 

Blanchard: ‘‘Sophomores are not what they 
sod) EO’. DE)’ 

Thompson: ‘‘What did they used to be?” 

Blanchard: ‘‘Freshmen.”’ 

West: ‘Yes, Lsing alittle tockumtime. 

Very successful, West. 


1921 


Margaret Nolen, Editor. 


Room 113 is represented in the farm work 
by Kenney and on the baseball team by Toulouse. 

Heard in English: 

Teacher: ‘‘What is an allegory?” 

Herne—n: ‘Something like a crocodile.” 

We hear that Stern is getting experience in the 
shoe business. In later life we suppose his sign 
will be: Stern’s Sensible and Serviceable Sample 
Shoe Store. Shoes shined, sold, sewed, soled, 
separately and singly. 

Bar—fa—ld (reciting): ‘‘This machine re- 
quires no power to run it,’” (pause) “‘It is run 
by steam, etc.”’ 

One of the better results of the war to some: 
Military Training, because Div. B “gets out” of 


Latin. 
Characters in Div. B. 
STEIT. 2k. costes Shoe man. 
ASHPON. s.. aceseemeterees Most Studious Boy. 
WOOds Se \ioiekates oacareeeeer a Grocery Man. 
Moons itr aees “Dictionary Swallower.”’ 
HMemeon thc cee Civics Suarke 


Corliss and Bennett, 
Tie for the honor of ‘‘Latin Shark.”’ 


Heard in I History II: 

Mr. Colman: ‘In what branch of the army did 
the outlanders serve? ”’ 

M—cd—na—d: ‘‘The navy.” 


History teacher: ‘‘Name a great Greek philoso- 
pher.”’ 

Whi—e: ‘“‘Socrates.”’ 

Teacher: ‘Tell us something about him.” 

Wh—te (after deep thought) : ‘“‘He was a great 
Greek philosopher.” 


Mangurian (in a discussion as to Rip Van 
Winkle’s sleep): ‘I knew a man who slept nine 
days and when he woke up he was dead!”’ 


Moore has joined the navy. Best o’ luck, 


George. 


A—ht—n: ‘‘How much are these cakes?” 

Shes: “efor. conta 

A—ht—n: ‘‘How much for one?” 

She: ‘2 cents.” 

A—ht—n: ‘Then give me the one for 1 cent. 


The minister’s daughter, while doing her home 
work: ‘‘Father, the dictionary gives congregate as 
a synonym for collect.” 

Minister: ‘‘Wrong, there’s all the difference in 
the world between a congregation and a collec- 
tion.” 


Marion G—d—is: ‘“‘Our parrot repeats every 
thing it hears.” 

Ruth MacT—: 

Marion: 
dear.” 


“7 never heard it say a thing.”’ 
“Well it never hears anything, it’s 
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PHI ALPHA 


Nineteen eighteen completes the 20th year of 
the Phi Alpha Sorority. During this year three 
dances have been given, a small one at the bunga- 
low in the fall, which was followed by one in the 
Christmas holidays. In March the active members, 
in celebration of the 20th anniversary of the 
sorority, gave a tea and reception to the past 
members. A great many of the older girls came 
back to renew friendships and the dance proved 
a great success. In the last of March, the annual 
dance took place for which a number of the col- 
lege people returned. It was informal this year, 
owing to the war. Then came initiation and the 
following members were taken in: Lillian Trask, 
president; Evelyn Stockbridge, secretary; Doro- 
thy Loring, treaSurer; Dorothy Sawyer, Ruth Ad- 
ams, and Edith Fielder. 


KA Ill 


Gamma Alpha Chapter 


Kappa has completed another year, the most 
trying in all its history. The men have been an- 
swering their country’s call until forty-five are now 
serving under Old Glory in every quarter of the 
world. This hearty response has left the burden 
en the shoulders of a few men who, however, 
nave co-operated, with the single aim of helping 
their country. The common cause has brought 
them closer together than ever before and has 
instituted a fraternal spirit and organization which 
shall stand through the chaos of the war, until the 
sons of Kappa are once more united in peace. 


THK 


Gamma Eta Kappa has had a very prosperous 
year. To date we have purchased $200 worth of 
Liberty Bonds and given: a large donation to the 
Red Cross. But more than that we are proud of 
eur service flag which represents fifty. of our 
brothers who have volunteered their lives for 
Uncle Sam. Gamma Eta Kappa is also well rep- 
resented on the school farms by Ed Cook, Wilton, 
Smith, Roger Estey, Rolle Barker, and Jack 
Avery. 

As to the social activities, the Giks have carried 
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Fraternities 


on their distinctive program. The “‘big time’’ was 
held at Heinemann’s the night after Christmas 
where more than 100 couples enjoyed the dancing 
and music. It was at this dance that we dedi- 
cated our service flag. Three bungalow parties 
were also successful and were enjoyed by every 
one. 

The greatest misfortune of the year was the 
loss of our faithful, brother James Granville Mor- 
rison, who was respected and loved by us all and 


who was a favorite among his friends. The mem- 
ory of his association will always be an in- 
spiration. 


ALPHA THETA PI 


Nineteen eighteen has been a most successful 
year for the Alpha Theta Pi Sorority. The social 
year opened with a small dance at the Fitzedward 
Bungalow; on Thanksgiving another dance was 
held which was largely attended by the people 
home from college. They made it seem like old 
times and a most enjoyable evening was spent. 
On May 3, 1918, our second annual dance was 
held and was a great success. 

But in having our good times we have not been 
forgetful of the boys “over there’’ and the girls 
lave spent much time knitting for them. On Feb- 
ruary 21 a dance was held with the Amicron Pi 
Sigma Fraternity for the benefit of the Special Aid 
Society, and we were proud and glad to present 
them with $45. 

We have been very glad to welcome back Miss 
Hunt, one of our faculty members, whom we 
missed greatly during her leave of absence. We 
have taken in ten new members and have a mem- 
brship now of twenty and all agree that this has 
been a most profitable and helpful year. 


Oll = 


Another year more successful than the first 
has passed for Psi Chapter, Omicron Pi Sigma 
Fraternity. Last fall the fraternity was installed 
in quarters in the Litchfield Block, where many 
enjoyable functions were held. Several bungalow 
parties were held throughout the year. The ban- 
quet at the Hotel Thorndike was an event long to 
be remembered. Several brothers from neighbor- 
ing chapters were present. The annual dance at 
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Heinemann House, May 29 was a success, both so- 
cially and financially. 

Psi Chapter is doing her bit to help win the war. 
In connection with Alpha Theta Pi Sorority $45 
was raised for the Special Aid Society. She has 
nineteen men on her honor roll, five of whom are 
now fighting in France. Moreover she is the proud 
possessor of a Liberty Bond. 


THE ALPHA ZETA PHI FRATERNITY 


The Alpha Zeta Phi Fraternity has had a very 
successful year, not only in social functions but 
also in the welfare of the fraternity. 

Three well attended dances have been held, the 
last in conjunction with the T. E. S. Girls’ Club of 
Cambridge, took place at the Heinemann House. 
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The affair proved a successful feature of the year. 

The membership of the fraternity is increasing 
rapidly. 

The untiring efforts of a strong alumni and ac- 
tive membership has given a foundation of domi- 
nating spirit and strength which will place the 
fraternity on a standing with any organization of 
the school. 

The purpose behind this fraternity is to pro- 
mote unity, friendship and brotherhood, fostering 
a democratic feeling among its members. These 
principles surely tend to make such an organiza- 
tion one of high merit and standing. 

As a closing word, the fraternity pledges its 
faithful support to any activity conducted by the 
school, and offers Headmaster Avery our co-op- 
eration at any time that he needs it. 


Camp Sunderland Notes 


Editor Harold Jackson 
Assistant Editor, Robert Kenney 


The boys of Camp Sunderland send their 
heartiest greetings to their friends in the High 
School. 

Two ball teams have been formed at the Camp, 
thes? FearlessaPew, 7 sand -the @hushine gai aves.. 
The rivals have met twice; the first game result- 
ing in a tie; and the second being easily won by 
the ‘‘Fearless Few”’ to the tune of 14 to 8. 

The lineup: ‘Fearless Few,’’ Murell, first base; 
Harris, second base; Jackson, third base; Gaddis. 
shortstop; Avery, catcher; Waltz, leftfield; Ken- 
ney, centrefield; -Record; rightiteld;) Geran, 
pitcher. 

The lineup: ‘‘Rushing Rubes,’’ Dyson, first 
base; Burkey catchers sNoyesewsecondamoase; 
Sharkey, shortstop; Wallace, third base; Dondale, 
leftfield; Pousland, centrefield; Thurston, right- 
field; Young, pitcher. , 

The boys of Camp Sunderland with very little 
drill, participated in the Memorial Day exercises, 
and marched in admirable fashion. 

The people of the town of Sunderland have re- 
ceived the camp boys with open arms. They have 
already been invited to a church supper, and 
many individuals have been invited out to sup- 
per. 

After a long delay the promised tents have ar- 
rived and been set up. There are six tents in all, 
including a hospital tent, a tent for reading and 
writing and several tents which are occupied by 
some of the boys. Aside from these tents a corn- 


crib is being renovated to provide a recreation and 
assembly room for the boys. 
Personals 

For first class lessons in the Polish language, 
apply to Harris and Waltz. 

Kelleher and Sullivan send their thanks for the 
box of sweets received from their home room 
122. (All other home rooms please notice). 

“Red’’ Dondale has the reputation of knowing 
all the girls in town. 

As a Latin shark, Gaddis makes an excellent 
onion weeder. 

Camp Mysteries 
Who threw the shoe at the cook after taps? 
What’s in the hash? 
Who snores on the second floor? 
Where’s Ryan’s toothbrush? 
What makes everybody roll out of bed at 
reveille ? 

Well known sayings: 

1. Gray—How do you get that way? 

2. Jackson—Git outer that medder. 

3. Everybody—Cany ou lend me a quarter 
till next pay day, Mr. Tuttle? 

To the girl sending the best box of fudge to Box 
144 Sunderland, a beautiful prize will be offered. 

The camp fife and drum corps is rapidly round- 
ing into shape under the guidance of Jack Avery. 

The camp boys wish to acknowledge their 
thanks for the ‘“‘grafaphone,”’ the fifes and drums, 
and also the baseball equipment. 
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Winter Hill 


Francis C. Loan, Ruth M. Edgerly, Editors. 


On Thursday, May 29, patriotic exercises were 
conducted in Rooms 16 and 17. The school or- 
chestra played selections, and some of the popular 
war songs were sung by boys, who invited the 
school to join the chorus. Mr. Howard of the 
Sons of Veterans delivered an interesting address. 

The girls in Room 16 have patriotically given 
up their lunch period to sell chocolate. They in- 
vest their profits in Thrift Stamps. 


Rooms 19 and 21 competed in Captain Ball 
last week. The game ended with a score of 24 
to 23, in favor of Room 19. 


The teacher was explaining the meaning of 
irresistible. An attentive pupil: ‘‘Is it a disease? ”’ 


Reacher: .. Phere is no. weinerrench, % 
Bright Pupil: “‘If there is no ‘w’ in French, how 
can you spell wagon?” 


East Somerville 


Irving Edelstein, Jessie MacLean, Editors. 


Why is the American army like ten times ten? 

Because it is a Hun dread (hundred). 

If an American soldier and the Kaiser were 
locked in a freight car, who would get out first? 

The American soldier, because he has the car 
key (khaki). 

Class 103 is going to contribute to buy an alarm 
clock to get to school in time. . 

The classes, in gymnastics, had been training 
for a big inter-class meet. All had a chance to 
show their ‘‘mettle.”’ When the finals were an- 
nounced, the two second year classes were on top. 
It seems as though the second years were taking 
all the honors. 


On Thursday of the Red Cross Drive week, the 
school held a Red Cross rally. Many of the teach- 
ers and pupils gave stirring addresses on the work 
of this great organization. The orchestra sup- 
plied music, while the pupils rendered several vo- 
cal selections. The French classes sang the 
“‘Marselliase.’’ The result was, that all the rooms, 


both in the old building and the new, subscribed 
LOOA Pere cent. 


On Wednesday, May 29, Comrade Whitney, of 
the G. A. R-, gaye an interesting talk on “he 
Flag.’’ The pupils all felt that they were honored 
by his presence, and that they learned more from 
his address on ‘‘the flag,” than they had ever 
learned from any books. 

The pupils extend their wishes to the teachers 
for a long and pleasant vacation. 

The third year classes dislike to leave the East 
Somerville Junior High School, but there is a 
dawn of a brighter day, when they reach the 
Senior High School. 

Room 103 supplied one-third of the money 
raised for Thrift Stamps. 

Room 105 contributed about $19 for the Red 
Cross, making it the banner room. 

A pupil reciting in spelling, “‘The bird was flv- 
ing in the aerial.’’ Evidently he looked up the 
meaning of ‘‘aerial.”’ 
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West Somerville 


John C. Dunbar, Lena Harriman, Editors 


Third year pupils of the West Somerville 
Junior High School: 

Most of you will enter the Senior High School 
in September. Uphold the reputation that your 
Junior High School has earned. It will be your 
task to keep up the good name that your school 
has among school circles. Work your hardest to 
keep up the high standards of the Senior High 
School. 

It will be your task to take the places of those 
who leave this school to maintain the reputation 
and good name that your new school has. 


When you write a verse or story, 
A quotation, or a rhyme, 
That you hope you will see printed 
In the RADIATOR next time: 
And it isn’t, 
Don’t feel blue, and o’er it pine, 
But try and write a better one, 
And pass it in next time. 


The second and third year classes were ad- 
dressed by Comrade T. H. Smith, of Post 139, G. 
A. R., on Wednesday, May 29. Two members of 
the Woman’s Relief Corps were also present. 

A short time ago Section III.-3 accepted the 
challenge of Section II.-7 to a debate. The de- 
bate, held in 106, was on the subject, ‘“‘Resolved: 
“That athletic material should be paid for by the 
pupils using it.”” The affirmative team consisted 
of Homer Rowe and Walter Breckenridge, of 
II.-7; the negative, Donald Miller and John Dun- 
bar of III.-3. The judges awarded the debate to 
the negative team. 

Another physical training contest was held on 
Friday, May 24, in the Hodgkins School yard. A 
second year class won the boys’ banner, while a 
third year class won the banner for the girls. 

On May 16 the West Somerville Junior High’s 


baseball team met a team from the Arlington 
Junior High at Spy Pond Field. The game was 
well played and interesting, and finally terminated 
with a score of 14-5 in our favor. 

A game with the Arlington High School fresh- 
men was played on the same field on May 22. 
Our team again came home victorious, having de- 
feated their opponents with a score of 11-4. 

‘“‘And now,”’ said the lecturer, ‘‘I will quote the 
words of the immortal Webster—”’ 

“Come, Mary, let’s go now,”’ said farmer Way- 
back, ‘‘he’s going to begin on the dictionary.” 

A meeting of the Athletic Association was held 
Thursday, May 9, in 201 with Mr. Thistle pre- 
siding. At the opening of the meeting, Mr. Thistle 
read Donald Miller’s resignation as_ president, 
which was accepted by those present, and Reynold 
Currier was elected to take his place. 

On Friday, May 10, a school dance was held in 
Rooms 201 and 202 for the benefit of the School 
Decoration Fund. All present enjoyed an un- 
usually good time. The music was furnished by 
cornet and violins. 

Another school dance was held on May 24, and 
the proceeds, $6.50, were given to our chapter of 
the Red Cross. 

IIlI-I. Giggling girls can’t hold a candle to 
S—th, Cr—ly, and W—sh. How they manage 
to keep sober, even part of the time, is a mystery. 

The girls’ knitting club! is progressing rapidly 
and the needles are clicking faster than ever. Sur- 
gical dressing classes are under way, and the sew- 
ing classes are largely attended. 

An unusually interesting lecture, illustrated by 
colored views, was given on Wednesday, May 15, 
by Colonel C. H. French. The subjects were: 
“The Grand Canyon, Alaska,” and ‘Yellowstone 
Park, 


To the Slacker 


I. 


Various activities of the day, 

Are getting now, well under way. 
“What are you doing?’”’ the people say. 
“I? Oh, nothing; not without pay.” 


Il. 


If you are afraid to pitch the hay, 
Or do anything else, without your pay; 
“Go bury your head!” is all I say. 
And may you live to regret the day. 
Ms TeLeace: 
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Somerville Noses Out Revere 


Revere High gave Somerville a scare in their 
annual game, taking the lead in the third, losing 
it in the seventh and again forging ahead in the 
ninth, forcing the boys in Red and Blue to extend 
themselves in the last of the ninth in order to 
come out victors. — 

In the third Revere scored; Mercier reaching 
first on a fumble by Toulouse, making second on 
a passed ball, third on a wild pitch and scoring on 
Holsberg’s hit. 

Somerville awoke in the seventh and made two 
tallies. Holsberg dropped McGrath’s fly. The lat- 
ter stole second and reached third when Patton 
bunted safely. He then scored on a squeeze play, 
Dowd bunting and reaching first safely. Patton 
tried to come in on the play at first, was caught 
between the bases but beat the blockade and 
scored, giving Somerville a one run lead. 

Revere made a great rally in the ninth, scoring 
two runs and making things look bad for the home 
team. However, Somerville fought to a finish 
and won. 

Patton made the first out. Dowd made a clean 
hit and stole second. Donaldson fanned but 
“Dinah” Riordan poled one out scoring’ Dowd. 
Myers reached first on an error by Holsberg and 
Riordan took advantage of the confusion to steal 


to 
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home, reaching the plate a second ahead of the 
ball, with the winning run. 


[ninliiye Sone gers eee te ieee 567 eee 
SONMIELVINe. Hight cess 0000002 0 2—4 
Kheverea High wes.2ee 00100000 2—3 

Stolen bases — Conlon, McGrath, Patton, 


Dowd, Riordan, Cuthbertson, Mercier. Base on 
balls—Patton 2, Sullivan. Struck out—Patton, 
11, Sullivan, 9. Passed balls—Donaldson, Wer- 
ner. Wild pitches—Patton 2, Sullivan. Time—2 
hrs. 10 min. Umpire—Cushing. 


Malden, 13; Somerville 2 


Somerville High went to Malden filled with 
confidence but returned a badly beaten team, scor- 
ing but two runs against Malden 13. Malden play- 
ed gilt-edged ball and her freshman pitcher, 
Glennon, had the boys in Red and Blue wholly at 
his mercy. 

“Steve” Patton pitched a good game but his 
Support was miserable. Dowd had a bad day and 
at second West, who took his place, was no im- 
provement. Donaldson caught a fair game. All 
the Malden lineup hit well and the infield work of 
Berubble and Goldberg was noticeable. 

Somerville lost.a chance to score in the third 
when a raw decision at third base put Myers out. 
In the fourth Patton reached first by.swift running 
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and stole second. Dowd hit to Glennon and was 
safe on a poor throw to first, Patton advancing 
and scoring on a try for a squeeze play. Dowd 
also scored. In Malden’s half of the inning Pat- 
ton passed two men, while Berubble and Murphy 
followed with two baggers, scoring three runs. 
Malden also scored four in the second, two in the 
seventh and four in the eighth. 


LIN SS Besos cex esses A 2 3 Aes ae 
EAN ET See teste eps 040300 2 4 x—13 
POITIER MIIIG <5 voaseuns 0.0 02.076 72020 G——2 

Two-base hits—Berubble, Murphy, Bushell. 


Three-base hits—Urann. Stolen bases—Tou- 
louse, Patton, Dowd, Myers, Goldberg, Urann, 
Bushell, Glennon 2, Boyd, Crawford 2. Base on 
balls—Patton 3, Glennon 2. Struck out—Patton 
4, Glennon 8. Passed balls—Boyd. Wild pitches 
—Glennon. Time—2h. 5m. Umpire—Duffy. 


Somerville 8; Everett 4 


Somerville triumphed over Everett, 8-4, at the 
latter’s home grounds. Somerville displayed a 
knowledge of inside baseball, hitherto unrecog- 
nized. Three sacrifices in the third, and two in 
the sixth, counted largely in the Red and Blue’s 
scoring. 

Patton pitched for Somerville, a good steady 
game. His fielding was good as usual and at bat 
he made two sacrifices and a base hit. Donaldson 
showed improvement behind the bat. 

Somerville started things in the first. Toulouse 
walked, while McGrath and Patton advanced him 
with singles. Bradbury threw wild to first, Tou- 
louse and McGrath scoring. Patton gained second 
on the play, but was thrown out trying to steal 
third. 

The third was another Somerville inning. Tou- 
louse made a clean hit. Conlon sacrificed, but 
made first on a wild pitch. Donaldson sacrificed, 
scoring Toulouse, and Patton laid down a bunt on 
which Conlon scored. 

The sixth was a wild inning. McGrath started 
for Somerville, reaching first when Reid booted 
the ball. Patton sacrificed, but was safe when Kel- 
ley dropped the hit. McGrath scored by fast 
running and a wild throw, Donaldson walked and 
Riordan drove to Reid, was safe at first when the 
latter threw home to catch Patton, but the speedy 
pitcher beat the throw, his slide to the plate up- 
setting the catcher and Donaldson scored. In the 
meantime Riordan had reached third and crossed 
the plate on a wild pitch. 

Everett made four runs in the last half of the 
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sixth but then ‘‘Steve’’ tightened up and allowed 
no more to score. 


GREETS. A vindocdentneeae 12° 3-4) eee 
Somervillé High......... 20200400 0—8 
PS VERCUPE IE = racdecwnrs et 00000 40 0 0—4 


Two- base hits—Kelley, Wendelstein, Gram- 
storff. Sacrifice hits—Conlon, McGrath 2, Pat- 
ton 2, Dowd. ' Stolen bases—Conlon, Donaldson, 
Treat, Hill. Base on balls—Patton, McGongigle 
4. Struck out—Patton 3, McGongigle 6. Wild 
pitches—McGongigle 2. Time—2hrs. Umpire 
—MacDonald. 


Melrose Jolts Somerville, 6-4 

Melrose High setback Somerville, 6-4, at Pine 
Banks. The boys in Red and Blue had the game 
well in hand by scoring three runs in the first in- 
ning, but a bunching of Melrose hits and a few 
Somerville errors at critical moments turned the 
tide for Melrose. 

Toulouse opened for Somerville by drawing a 
pass, advancing on Conlon’s sacrifice and scoring 
on Patton’s hit. Dowd sacrificed and Donaldson 
drew a hase on balls, filling the sacks, McGrath 
scored on a hit by Riordan and Patton crossed the 
platter on Ratcliffe’s error. 

The first catastrophe came in the third, when 
on a Series of hits, and errors by Toulouse, Mel- 
rose sent two men across the plate. In a similar 
way, the home team added two in the sixth and 
eighth. 

Somerville made an attempt to tie the score in 
the ninth and failed. Conlon walked, McGrath 
was safe on a fumble by Roeder and Conlon 
scored. With two out and two on bases Riordan 
hit a single which took a bad bounce, hit a Som- 
erville runner, and closed the game. 


INTUNYS * cs Gg vee 1 2 3:4 3h4Gpr eae 
Malrase High sce ksten 0020020 2 x—6 
Somerville High ........ 30000000 1—4 


Three-base hit—Ingraham. Sacrifice hits— 
Conlon 2, Dowd 2, Dreter, Monehan. Stolen 
bases—Toulouse 2, Conlon 2, Dowd 2, Bent, 
Dreter, Monehan. Base on balls—Ingraham 13, 
McGrath 3. Struck out—Ingraham 3, McGrath 4. 
Wild pitches—Ingraham, McGrath. Hit by pitch- 
ed ball—Conlon by Ingraham. Time—2hrs. 
15m. Umpire—Macdonald. 


Another Tumble 
Somerville took another tumble in the league 
Standing by presenting a game to Everett High, 
4-3. The boys in Red and Blue found Johnson 
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for three runs in the first inning but went no 
farther. Patton pitched well for Somerville but 
his support was poor and Everett won out in the 
tenth. ‘‘Steve’’ was the whole team, in fact, field- 
ing perfectly, batting for .750 and pitching a good 
game marred only by three passes, which resulted 
in runs, although in each case errors by Conlon 
proved fatal. ‘‘Cupie’’ caught and showed up 
well considering it was his first attempt this sea- 
son. 


ta es 4S OTT Peaee40 
Shige hi Cee a ee O20 0 4°0 0 230288 1—4 
Somerville .......... a040 0 0 Oe) -0—3 


Home run—Dowd. Sacrifice hits—Beaudettz, 
Conlon, Dowd. Stolen bases—Wendelstein, Kel- 
ley, Hill 2, Ramsdorff 2, Conlon, Dowd. Base on 
balls—Johnson 2, Patton 4. Struck out—John- 
son 11, Patton 8. Passed balls—Conlon, Brad- 
bury. Hit by pitched ball—Kelley. Time— 
2hrs. 15m. Umpire—Barry. 


Somerville, 11; Melrose 2 


Somerville had little difficulty in defeating Mel- 
rose at Somerville Field, 11-2. Patton was on 
the mound till the ninth inning, when Coach Dick- 
erman tried out a new pitcher, Harding. He had 
a little touch of nervousness when he faced the 
first man, but fanned two of the four men who 
faced him. He has a peculiar snappy delivery. 

Melrose started with a jump, the first man up 
getting a clean hit but a handsome double play, 
Young to Riordan, spoiled the chance. In the sec- 
ond Somerville made three on good hitting and 
errors by Melrose. McGrath walked, Riordan hit 
to the pitcher and his high throw sent them to 
second and third respectively, both scoring on 
Donaldson’s hit. A hit by Young scored Donald- 
son but ‘‘Bud”’ was caught napping off first. Som- 
erville added three in the third. Conlon reached 
second on a muffed fly and scored on Patton’s sac- 
rifice. Dowd following with a score on McGrath’s 
fly. Then Riordan poled out a two-bagger and 
scored on a wild throw to catcher. The boys in 
Red and Blue then added one in the fifth and 
four in the sixth, while Melrose was only able to 
tally one in the third and one in the fourth. 


Se AD! Dy Stare a oe 
Somerville High ...... 03301400 x—11 
Melrose High .......... 00110000 0—2 

Two-base hits—Riordan, Toulouse. Three- 
base hits—Bent. Home run—lIngraham.  Sacri- 
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fice hits—Patton, McGrath. Stolen bases—Tou- 
louse, Conlon 2, Dowd, McGrath, Riordan, Ingra- 
ham, Grant, Monegan. Base on balls—Patton 3, 
Harding, Scarborough 2. Struck out—Patton 6, 
Harding 2, Scarborough 2. Passed balls—Con- 


lon 3. Wild pitches—Conlon. Umpire—Duffy. 


Newton, 5; Somerville 1 


Somerville lost a one-sided game to Newton at 
the latter’s grounds. The game itself was listless 
and draggy, due largely to the hot day. Newton 
showed more life than Somerville and took kindly 
to McGrath’s pitching. 

Newton won the game in the fourth inning. 
Eaton, first man up, hit to the fence, sharp work 
by Patton holding him to first. Sawyer had a 
base hit and Owen bunted to Riordan, who fum- 
bled, filling the bags. Eaton scored on a squeeze 
play, Macomber bunting and reaching first. Mac- 
donald drove to Patton, who let the ball roll away 
and Sawyer scored, leaving the bases still full. At 
this moment it was discovered that Owen had 
failed to leave second, both he and Macomber 
being on the middle bag. A quick throw to third 
put him out. McCarthy followed with a hit, scor- 
ing Macomber and Macdonald. Bent’s error and 
a three-bagger enabled Newton to add another 
tally in the fifth. 

Somerville’s solitary score came in the sixth, 
when Patton by desperate base running rattled 
the Newton infield and encircled the bases. 

HORS BR ee anc ae Be 3A SO 7-8 oe 
Newton :Hieh 5c. 2...<iam 00041000 x—5 
Somervile High 00000100 0—i 

Three-base hit—Eaton. Stolen bases—Crow- 
ley, Eaton 2, Macomber, Riordan 2, Myers. Sac- 
rifice hitt—Lynch, Owen, MacCarthy, Donaldson. 
Base on balls—Owen 3, McGrath 2. Struck out 
—Owen 4, McGrath 6. Wild pitches—Owen. 
Umpire—Coony. 


wate wees 


Rindge 5; Somerville 0 


Somerville went to Cambridge and let Rindge 
beat her in a listlessly played game. Somerville 
was unfortunate and lost most of the breaks. 

Patton twirled well and steadily and “Sam” 
Bent played his best game of the year. A sample 
of the infield playing came in the fifth, when 
Rindge had men on first and second with no one 
out. Toulouse made a fine catch of the next 
drive, threw like a flash to Bent, who slammed 
the ball across the diamond to Riordan for a triple 
play. 
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Rindge’s scores came in the second, fourth and 


eighth. 

SUOMI, su iicnosevos..00s 1 2d, 4 Seber Z 25.9 
Rindge ee Ovi, O- 3-0° 1-042 0—5 
SE WEE. ............. 00000000 0— 

Sacrifice hits—Conlon, G. McMinimen, Quig- 
ley. Stolen bases—Patton, Quigley. Base on 


bals—Patton 4, Crowley 3. Struck out—Patton 
3, Crowley 2. Double plays—F. McMinimen, 
Mahoney. Triple plays—Toulouse, Bent Rior- 
dan. Passed balls—Conlon, McMinimen. Wild 
pitch—Patton. Hit by pitched ball—Hynes by 
Patton. Time—th. 55m. Umpire—Proctor. 


Somerville 12; Melrose 1 


Somerville smothered the badly shaken Mel- 
rose team, 12-1, at Recreation Field. At no stage 
of the game was the result in doubt. Patton 
pitched an invincible game up to the eighth inning 
when he was taken out to make way for Hard- 
ing. Somerville took a liking to Ingraham’s de- 
livery, gathering fourteen hits in the course of the 
afternoon. 

The home team started things in the first inning 
by sending two men across the plate. More tallies 
were gathered in the second, fourth, sixth and 
eighth. In the eighth Coach Dickerman sent in 
practically his whole second team, with young 
Harding in the box. The latter was slightly wild, 
giving five passes but managed to tighten up in the 


pinches. He shows promise of turning into a star 
in the future. 
TNE ee a... ee 44. 5 6 77829 
BOMIOMVEIe, scuc..::-.... 21042102 x—12 
VS) ie 00000001 0—1 
Two-base hits—Young 2. Three-base hits— 
Conlon, Myers. Sacrifice hits—Loud, Patton, 


McGrath, Bent. Double plays—Patton to Tou- 
Jouse to Riordan. Base on balls—Patton 1, Hard- 
ing 5, Ingraham 3. Hit by pitched ball—Loud by 
Patton. Struck out—Patton 2, Ingraham 9. Wild 
pitch—Ingraham. Passed balls—Sullivan. 


FUTURE PLANS OF THIS YEAR’S “S’” MEN 

Captain “Tom” Thornton, versalite leader of 
this year’s football team has already entered the 
Naval Reserve Hospital Corp and has been serv- 
ing for many months. ‘Tom” is a member of 
Kappa Alpha Pi. 

“Herb” Treat next year’s captain-elect of the 
football team and baseball player will play for 
the Red and Blue one more year, ‘‘Herb’s’”’ frat 
is Gamma Eta Kappa. 
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“Dinah” Riordan, likewise, has another year in 

which he can hold down the opponent’s line in 

football, as well as first base in the spring. 

“Jackie”? Riordan playing right guard has two 
more years on the team before he enters the cold 
and cruel world. ‘‘Jack’’ belongs to Kappa Alpha 
Pi. 

‘“‘Mel’”’? Stephens and ‘‘Normie’’ Paasche, the 
two star tackles, have another year to be spent 
in hard labor. Both are members of Omicron Pi 
Sigma. 

“Phil” Sherman debater and football star 
leaves high school with the intention of entering 
Roston University Law School. ‘‘Phil’’ says he is 
going to be admitted to the bar. 

“Louis”? Hirshson also graduates this year. He 
is planning on joining the boys, “‘over there.” 
“Louie”? belongs to Kappa Alpha Pi. 

“Bud’’ Young leaves this year. He too, plans 
on entering the greatest fight of all. He is a mem- 
ber of Kappa Alpha Pi. 

“Bob’’ Coyne, all round athlete and artist ts 
also a member of 18-B. ‘‘Bob” plans to brave 
the slings and darts of the business world. 

“Steve”? Patton, football and baseball star, has 
two more years in which he may stand Somer- 
ville’s opponents on their heads. 

“Cupie’’ Conlon, baseball captain, football star 
and popular man leaves school. ‘‘Cupie’’ also 
plans on becoming a financier. 

Bil Moore left school in the middle of the 
year to enter the intensive course in chemistry of- 
fered by that college. He is a member of Gamma 
Eta Kappa. 

“Jack”’ Falvey left school in order to enter the 
Coast Artillery and is now serving ‘‘somewhere on 
the Atlantic coast.” 

“Dave” Donaldson, catcher and fielder on the 
baseball team has two more years with Somer- 
ville. He belong to Kappa Alpha Pi. 

“George”? Dowd who cavorts around the key- 
stone sack will likewise be here to form the team 
next year. 

“Sam’’ Bent graduates in June. 
entering the service of Uncle Sam. 

Toulouse, the newfound shortstop, is a fresh- 
man and will be here to help out the team for 
some time. 

Myers sub-outfielder and West sub-infielder 
both have two more years in school. 


He plans on 
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Headmaster 
ENE GOI, | is cav eves nies onside ccovevitssueveievevasrenctaeum 22 Dartmouth St. 
Vice-Headmaster 
ROE WEP EELEAO. a cvevesevevsevstnrensstsesonessnesioevconsevess 62 Highland Ave. 
Masters 
UR MEAT 0S osc pcre ep naiwannaswandicedemniandunabad onnesnnstvesbiciek 257 Sehool St. 
Barry F. Sears ............ .. 44 Orris St., Melrose Highlands 
RV BU ITASS «cision en snvnacsvwrsvsencosssasmrnasqcesnvnion 93 Raymond Ave. 
John L. Hayward ... i snmamloaheees 242 School St. 
METER YS PCREIIEE: sav ecs.cacevcnnncececsavensecesnteazsndvasmuanesenss 86 Belmont St. 
Sub-Masters 
RGRTMPIVE I EAISEENIGH® coccccccicsecesccordevocnssesacecascsaeagh oobade 13 Arlington St. 

Laurence A. Sprague ........... . 17 Perkins St., West Newton 

Se MM DETTE ocean, Gotancs, Gavivevscchanccscdeesssenssednee deus 131 Summer St. 
Guy C. Blodgett .... 16 Monument St., West Medford 
yeh 82 Ae i) Ua Wilmington, Mass. 

Retr CI EE MDI ase cbnnenn cx sseronchecnsnnceonenascacnasoastans 67 Wallace St. 

SCOTIA IVIPIBOTIOY, cosyescens.c0ns-0cticeessveecececsesestecnessuaee 16 Parker St. 

SPUN RN TELERUL | ccccess sos sacncsccescacssanvasevvasesccnesesasccsess 11-A Harvard St. 

IMEI Sons ch cctensssoxacsedeecs seacecesensscovetvesvecd 62 Highland Ave. 

SEC TSOT socehccceccsnsensivescorsesesveens .. 825 Highland Ave. 

Lester W. Dearborn ..... ee see 99 Raymond Ave. 

Be ePIC UL TL bs cras cp icsessescovsesexssesenestanccsesereseese Greenbush, Mass. 
ye Assistants 

PAPE ULE TUT eyes vii caswesdicsds vracoercvcvevseesscacsesssacets 2. Madison Ave. 
ERIE EPR SREL TN ays ypaivesvcees=cucrs;seqeccsecseeucservisecesssdeoss 133 Central St. 
PARR MOEINS DCO. icra cece cas cecnsscerenvsecessvesecsab uoouasavevtess 40 Vinal Ave. 
Fayret i: Fuel) .,.3..:;.<. . 988 Canton Ave., Milton, Mass. 

ap Mean CUTTS IDEN ia cn tese nus -Uoadevassrerssethreseccecesaaces 40 Greenville St. 
Pe MGHA EEL, PIPING Esc arn euatcbdsscvecacastavovevessecssescescscsstusooogve 2 Madison Ave. 

MON MUR RSET NOS gas ccelecy ca censcatevssnissstvenssoncseses. 11 Jason St., Arlington 
Mrs. Lena Gilbert ...... PERE Riss aretiacssenneicsecsastne 7 Kingston St. 
Clara. A: Johnson ....... oe seyaasreer eters L dine OOM ULEAD «St, 
DUS SEs PTE RU8 S Reh 0 eR eee 217 Newbury St., Boston 
POET PESTLE aaracssensesscsccdsssesssnosssesassonuveveesse 163 Summer St. 
Grace BE. W. Sprague ........ 888 Masachusets Ave., Cambridge 

TMM Re PRG ET OIET: a secesesssasceasssosenenes. |7 Cypress St., Brookline 
A Mate werite Brown ............ccccccesee 27 Everett St., Cambridge 
Hudora, Morey ......::............... .. 121 St. Stephen St., Boston 
Ra TERRE ek cp clini ncescecsdcoparacessesdececeassseseccettocs 147 Walnut St. 
Ruth ‘Tousey  ............ ... 114 Professors Row, Tufts College 
RP CMIT A RLV INIOTIG 5. cresccsresunssosesecepscssccaccsccneoevs 147 Highland Ave. 
NIN eee ccc ON cay cent<scsyesnes ovéanssscesecseecesses 6-A Pleasant Ave. 
pp 7 Sid.) 00) Ge Lynnfield Centre, Mass. 
PRT MINOW coc civccsssseccesvesessscocsseonscessepsnsignds 2 Madison St. 
Saar TAT EMU Ge sec ctersesccsesyssss0seeesessveseasesseseusescase 125 Central St. 
Ae COOMTIOM sass.3s-s PU cick avast conseetanace 59 Church St. 
EN OC ve ne dsansnescseies tosses ove gee ssvnaswat ends .. 82 Monroe St. 
Florence L. McAllister .. 28 Wallace St. 
Hattie M. Baker ...... .. 24 Sunset Rd. 
Deni eM TMNT Ch claps cca eavcoycvxssdyesaspenadsdesncaccavieessosseseoedees 67 Boston St. 
eT PTOI Lurateneicesihats cccceccctsscxessesassescoetsesssedéees 2 Hillside Ave. 
BIER AT INGOT LORD. 6..00cnccsscsvqgtssccsscccssvscnssvosccvsesseeaeess 5 Gorham St. 

Mrs. Ellen A. Patten ...... 46 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 
RCD TUTAA OTA» ccn.ss cxesnvandvexacadssvsevetusnesineecesedevesssoe 196 Broadway 
Ruth. As Davis «sec... Ses sRUUs AEN -RKA Mipvho weighs set 15 Evergreen Ave. 
ERIM PPOIP TET ON. scceveissesssacicncrsescccssssensecnsecosvetacssceee 84 Packard Ave. 
BR MIARVELSEESUOLD. 6. sesuscsecevsssveverssvecsvavevenssssevtessneceseseeestee 71 Bonair St. 
RT 0, fod, ecoweweecvssencviveacous vovssevevasecsvessvevsbeuventeny 32 Central Rd. 
Mary C. Smith ........ Bkarsucivien tats 117 Prospect St. 
Florence Towne .... todenaitns staeing cattes reesbestRiend 15 Pleasant Ave. 
UMN IE ast clavate vesexe.vcvecevsesvsovens esévenvvsssverenesioss ed 193 Linden St. 
Helen M. Stevens ... 308 Central Ave., Needham, Mass. 
PE TERI. on. soonvecepsscnoesossescccusbyeessssveneneesenene 15 Willoughby St. 
ER EITIRIITAS AT © ....c0scsvescosorsscnsssnseseoassvonee 62 Highland Ave. 
Bessie NW, Page. ...........0: ie ib ecibpetvad acataysahe 106 Summer St. 
co 9 A GSES co. 2) oe 96 Oxford St. 
MEET COTS CON oo iisccensscsceevovenncorseess .. 106 Summer St. 
Helen F.. Lyon. .......... ba (heeipicoen cositoh unbsysnab hese 392 Broadway 
MEMES LOY ons c.cnsceveneesssecoessesstsssenenspsonsnes .. 88 Prospect St. 
SOR LDICICTIMAN ..05.00scsvevssoeneversavengeveepensnns 168 Summer St. 
Mrs. Phebe E. Mathews ..... PERSE NADAS RUIN NOR 159 Morrison Ave. 
PIO EA DDOLL  ..cccsssnessscsssisedevesserersosssess 67 Perrin St., Roxbury 
Digweaeet BE. Emel, WDrarian ...si..e..cccccccscssorseseese 32 Central Rd. 
MUMRMEP OTS FABIA, BECTOLALY crssesscecsccesccssccsersessvsesvcveseses 41 Boston St. 
*Leave of Absence. 

SENIORS 1918-B 
MNENMRTI TESLA TICML Gy. Asp 10ss2-susedaocpuancecocscccsnoccesscrscensougs 34 Prospect St. 
NEEM DESEO L AY? 401, ccncscosckyoncoovessaaucassassasoncesssyesceapssaue 36 Foskett St. 
SEC EROLOCILY LVL. ..s,ccssrseecsxsyestosocansxononsvensnerssoes@asagana 86 Curtis St. 
Beeden, Grace I. ............+ .. 68 Mt. Pleasant St. 
MRTG 0 Teli), ns odessesncaswesannsassyseussshapsacasveshapeioiassnee 71 School St. 















































































Fergie, PRUE, Bl. Da. cccsscscsccecsccvssscnctoncnsd#enesssavesees 70 Summer St. 
Bertwell, Louise A. .......... .. 48 Cameron Ave. 
Phra ces, Aaa Bes cis ccxssasesessncasssyorusesennesodanesavubiacentscvesad 25 Irving St. 
Blood, Agnes E. ........ gansta sa vines aha seamanas nts 48 Dane St. 
Blood, Dorothy C. ..... Rinesssasiiteiecierer ome 19 Arcadia Park 
Boggs; Marthar K. .......ccccccssssscccsscrsecssessesssccssscssssesess 2 Taunton St. 


.. 4 Farragut Ave. 


Bowker; Elsie M. ........... 
.. DT Concord Ave. 


Bowman, Estelle C. .. 


Bwdires. Gree cy dascssccerenescecnassscverscasdesevesenrsssesevsosonreare 15 Bartlett St. 
Brown, Marion FE. ...... ne ... 17 Westminster St. 
FRE CRs, CBYRIBI BIER «© escevccatsicesuceredavsseueswesdssacessdebucosnes 82 Pearson Ave. 
Bu a@pt, AV GER TI. ccccecccccsssscsccscccesassvssccsecacaccececasennerevssres 9 Holyoke Rd. 
BWP p; MAUI ON Vi. | cccevseerenceoreceossconssssrverasesscscueencones@@iean 1 Pearl St. 
Burton, Inez I. ....... we iv cps tinavaacassvexesunchiasstvasdsueaarncebet hs 20 Rete 98 Flint St. 
BS UPIIVIE NS SD ARUR) GOES. ccucca cassap aces ccassexeccauxuconareronenas .. 5D Everett Ave. 
Campbell, Annie E. .......... guilds tsfcar tren cates 21 Quincy St. 
"Gampbell, Margaret C. .....ccccccssscsceceserseeccssscscocesssesssesconses 36 Otis St. 
Caswell, Alberta F. ......... Siciatseniedseey 75 Marshall St. 
Clements, Elaine L. ... ... 8 Professors’ Row 
COOLS, CHRISTE: Mie eetmncacscocccncsnssnnennqcecnessasanesenesseseasonses 50 Hudson St. 
COLES) METI O Tn Hid Rates cesnowccews vessvste .. 142 Morrison Ave. 
OT TST OSE Y Lasse vrcasconndacenscaceren socctecaacenncanexseltekaderss -»stedes 86 Lowell St. 
CGOreSV, COTTE BY cic. scsccasseecsscerncconsnacacsqcensnnasesensecenssceasise 5 Oliver St. 
CULES, TOOK GED Y: Geo (ec coccssrcctesnnnnsancocecanseutseyanetetasiecs 146 Morrison Ave. 
Parass;, Grae Coe cccsccsncssseondeaccs ccdeces Colsdcasutyesvusses 307 Washington St. 
Deacon, Dorothy A. ... vadev do avtacns MoasdQuncevdresssurcaan 78 Pearson Ave. 
Dennis, PIOPENCE Li oi.....cccscccccscesssccsssscsvennevssscsscesosccoecees 21 Melvin St. 
Wiflon,. Helena AT sicescvessercerd ae ueidaseecvtwate waves 29 Adrian St. 
Donahue, Madeline M.  wsccrcsccscssesecseesssscssesseeerrersessees 28 Calvin St. 
DOWNS, GLa. An csccscccecssccccssssserevessscctcecsscssecessrconsnseeseees 51 Cherry St. 
Bre, ECU CRI capecemat nen cecenes ww... 45 Sawyer Ave. 
BWA MaAandss TWaAUE Mes ~ Wei iicceccccscesetusnwasscthvessvecevesecesesessvsvssens 10 Jay St. 
Ellingsen, Augusta ..... .. 10 Hamilton Rd. 
Elliott, Gladys M. . 210 Willow Ave. 
Blsrier, Frances: He ...cc.ccc..c..ccsecsssessesssvectscascesoocesssesees 283 Broadway 
FXTMAMTONS, ) MATCH As Des cic. scectscsesccsssnesdtsacdocsesdteceucstveseceses 22 Victoria St. 
POLK) ADE OIA, Sasngesceeccscccccncsesscosssunendecsusngercandesepesedseons 141 Boston Ave. 
BRITA, OVALS a cacence us deve centeeeetvaescverscassstvisvagiatdscaddvccdaces 203 Tremont St. 
Bagley... Hiulabe Vat civsscoscectecadevtcensecnsoh sovucbuvestudarbacsvdcaarss 115 Medford St. 
Foster, Mona EH. Be .. 121 Prospect St. 
BUVETOTI. ATUL trrestseeraentdeecean anon .. 16 Preston Rd. 
Gaudet, M. Beatrice .... . 29 Adrian St. 
OH ong WRAb Yds NOK) Coen Sicipattro tee cdeU Nee Keto cence 47 Hall Ave. 
COG UTET. SII titi s otenae tac sav gseans sn chcansasceseaenncvesies sessadvdnesess 83 Hudson St. 
CEPA VE OUTTA aes ch ecoccre cee tence ce ceeds tetn iasenlssiascReadsvesseaevencvartone 53° Tufts St: 
Grow, Helen W. ........ We itisisane Awtecase castsves 206 Lowell St. 
GOPtIStr me EOLUZE OUI ER: Vecnscaccttcaeccsecs (ar Uatdsicetacdeaesecsevacsce 214 Willow Ave. 
CPUS VE ATIO TUS ETS i cs ceccrcevaseet nay pe teatintuatersvesesestesacsre 214 Willow Ave. 
PEACE. EROIILA Poe ie .goieetnteasecdhaccosseesatoteded Ph 2 ssascneuscee 24 Hawthorne St. 
Hailwood, Margaret D. ...... der House Boulevard 
Pease hte OR @ ADOT vapeccscccesseosesse tees DAR MA sted 2 Adawessaee 26 Dartmouth St. 
FEATINICOIT. SOT CE Cy) ussdpruvcreattdaesesecnce cua vesaciesoueee 68 Electric Ave. 
Mfertralitine Clarice Ti. eis cacncteesn-coceecveetocs-cdyeccntossccseyernaacuee 22 Banks St. 
PAROS, RTA TICH GW iciiaccersencccratietadp<xelecesaseossbeteats«s'seey 19 Walnut Rd. 
Harney. Hdnd, Gi s..ccc .... 169 Linwood St. 
BERAE WOEATEAT OC GAG crccasrc.scre-coceusantecstescennecccnuatannesteseecnes 6 Austin St. 
Heavern, Theresa F. ..... . 9 Adelaide Rd. 
FROGS ARG GIOT re EN tetra caster nee cancun sen taacswuessavecesken are 12 Curtis St. 
EPO Tee MI GROOM Hc, teectvesensexerascnastoscececran scandens .. 40 Highland Ave. 
Horsman, Evelyn A. .... ae . 34 Francesca Ave. 
Jefferson, Lema cecccccceceree MintathaceaWektenrencaceese 23 Stickney Ave. 
Johmsowy IME) (Cr cackccsssscssesaresseceanenee .. D-A Belmont St. 
ATOWNGOM palmer | NTS tries ccrasee.sccrscevacessecscstaceseaae 10 Pinckney St. 
JOTI Ss FOU BRC Gs Py fetaciestucadscssvarshaasatecsuccesedsePanentes 31-A Cameron Ave. 
Kerner; Bertha ......cccccccscecees ROPE cab ctorsunceccachouttsaboanverants 153 Pearl St. 
Kownn,.. Ann@e Ei tic.s:<ass Feces . 227 Summer St. 
bes. COUNT.) Bist hein Boe cccctasassecssssseaccrese .. 124 College Ave. 
Meals A Matec Che sfeascechoviacesc=saesunaretxcasescesneueapconetuncesvenenass 86 Concord Ave. 
Leavitt, Gladys E. ...... tect atncicounbanstvessanagsdace 29-A Putnam St. 
MOORE, | RACED Walle. Aikeaecccctsosss scrteestevanees cocoa: .. 8 Montgomery Ave. 
DEA GR OM ales GOCM Co irciecsetsssvensvencsscccwacos8ocxstectoxcPpensasena 196 Broadway 
Maer eeOly EXO ZOT ONT? Ficc.cpcscastesaarscissuecenascarteataeseqrans ses tsan 20 Curtis St. 
MaeDonald, Katherine .... .. 446 Broadway 
Maek, Grace D. ........006 Naecianaeseey 375 Highland Ave. 
Mahonewy Sait h Orie os By eatetsca.ccpneascccocsnaneceeoksaseeray 36 Curtis St. 
Marstons, GA bP1 CO) Bis Sins. ccsseusesosncseatvceveneestceiaannsanss 81 Liberty Ave. 
Wide tilings Ridge < J ar qesstesnueeesenscee Pinnacle ibassausczatcsneser 139 Central St. 
Maxwell Wari Ory ccioacenconscstesc .. 10 Grand View Ave. 
BOCA ig ee Gh racscrcteases conctdvedsoceveraansuschasansviegsocany 35 Lowden Ave. 
McKinnon, Margaret C. .... we. 014 Washington St. 
MGEau@n ling “ELCLSI Ue ccciviscccscectsescconsonncatavevesssscienssege 80 Rogers Ave. 
Merrill, Gladys E. .... .- 10 Lovell St. 
Mills, Blanche H. ...... . 47 Franklin St. 
Morris, Dorothy R. .... antverteaPees cane 95 Hudson St. 
NEORT ISAT Sabre Ae re eerecc cerahesteben stuns fatsasdeRxexveieae 63 Simpson Ave. 
MEST DV ae CODES EE Eis novesscaanbesescavabanestaveesudsvecatsy 104 Sycamore St. 
BN GAEL Ds Bed QUAIA. venta pdhath cobb acteanesaantursucsagcssetiaascencxnbeancncttgnss’ 126 Packard Ave. 


ATE AVL A RELL SOU UratasevencyanctaausGscnutseksaisrexsiasoPMcheas seston 126 Packard Ave. 
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Newell, Beulah M. on. scsccscssesseccssssssssssesssessseesssseees 65 Hudson St. ETADLON, - DOWM Wy. wsssecogesssccsesroocosessesvensdonsecessecves sosevsds IVAMApmE CAME ALE EamE EST a 
Northrup, Dorothy R. .. ... 5S Walnut St. Hanlon, Paul T. .....ssssecescessesecceesenes 86 Elm St. 
O’Brien, Florence N. «0. sevethensstrvpentusectrare AZ Ea TriSOM Wten eT aTlOM, “ERCGINIONG Ji, scccsiescssnccassncscdvecscsasvearesctens 17 Morrison Ave. 
CPS GY, EMTS, a vase eens vasvey aura geomaetuenetueedavaiseaene 9 Glenwood Rd. Harvey. James W. ....... Ry racy. 31 Dickinson St. 
O’ Lalor, Bleanor RR. wscccssececssseeessecsesereecenereseereeeesses 11 Murdock St. Havican, Joseph P. sew... dood dSevncatareeee pata 135 Vernon St. 
O'Shaughnessy, Mary BH. wscdsccccsecsccscssscesnsssseeescersrsess CGMID SLD Yea Ceum ee LIS ELE | Wig. tarscas tescaneesesretes areeuaure .. 107 Josephine Ave. 
PPR Te ENGTIG Ly cceesesce-ssvsorssvcsesenqsesarssysateatte snes, 228 Willow Ave. RUM eV 1G) CET? aezetdsscesssusescnare sbeesenenta teteaetere 45 Cherry St. 
Partridge. Marjorie E. ........ seseeeeneseseenseeeneesees 25 Virginia St. Hirshson, Louis M. ..... es we . 216 Morrison Ave. 
Pestell, Mildred G. ....scecsessesees . 374-A Medford St. Hodgkins, Edward 6G. ....... Bi sue 189 Orehard St. 
Peters, ALICE W.  ......ccccceseeees .. 99 Pearson Ave. Eialman, Reeinald iN.” siies..c..:.csssiccsiesscaceus eee 222 Summer St. 
Pitcher, LOUIS] M.  ..ss.cccccccreccccsccccccseseccceesecsevececees 130 Central St. Hovkins. Chester A. .:........ . 73 Columbus Ave. 
PUES CWC, cevsssvasesessscsetensasusvevcouvccs Vascunsnsudnavecorsusgeaatdhsyccey 48 Curtis Ave. FTA ice LOTTIAS: A. —scsteveshevucstect erasactechasceteeeceeeeeae 23 Radcliffe Rad. 
Porter, Dorothy My wesecessesssseesesseseerestensesesneenennens 25 Francesca Ave. Hunter, Edward H. ............ sstesevsdvsdisl ae 51 Lowell St. 
Prey, AZCTIOA. Se su.cecoscvsccscescccosssvocs-coszobersnenssavunenadevsseqer’ 238 School St. tackson, Elarold ©...d::...3. eh di ee «. 10° Victoria St. 
PLAY, DOOthy B..\ ....ccccsccssescsseesscessccscnscesssessessoescnsen esas 238 School St. Wohansons Carl “Wy. “siscciseveecscvsajaclecteseesven ee eee 15 Spring St. 
Price, Hermine Ky. vrececsesecseecesereerereerereeeeeneeseseeys 60 Prichard mAves Kelley, JODM VD). .....cccovsasenssasnces ... 7 Madison St. 
Prior, Gaticille IM. \..tset .. 24 Lexington Ave. eG Stanis WIG Y: A. .scsccvastevveascostuevacesssovess Menke eee eee 19 Chestnut St. 
Richardson, F. Olive ........ Shc tncreeestocacnonostianss 4b Botan Ste. Marchant, ANG WwW Lic sscsseccerscecosrsueccearenenes 87 Pennsvlvania Ave. 
Risdon, Marjorie M. ...... Sciprcensasaee eeeneceosrSaccorbce 58 Lowden Ave. Matarese, Anthony ...ccccccecccccssasees (usin eee Ge eton. Ra: 
BPH PS VV AT) ORD 2h Mls w scab seeded ancssvtvectsssgees ocvverssancunecesees 47 Prescott St. MeGarthy, JOSepiH CAD. ciccccacsvecsense ek 9 299 Beacon St. 
Robitaille, Flora L. ..... mevedansbsessassear . 202-B Washington St. McGrath, William J. ...... viride 73 Dane St. 
PRES a Soa ae SUT Vi aba Sleds pasuese st evsvestonens sasvercenetsrsyieosese 88 Bay State Ave. Milliken. George H. ........ vasiakaietaedktees ates 125 Sycamore St. 
Rohwedder, Dorothea M. ... Seas caakdancseatecessateeeieee 23 Alpine St. Moore, Chester A. . a 17 Garrison Ave. 
CRUbLe ho bpamavpmalel ly Wekhe pains peslamereee Basan ted avsicoturvenchacenvere 46 -Prantkdine St. © Moore William: EX. <.cecsvccceccoscsvessstescesesucstenes soneeane eae 18 Flint St. 
Sanders, A. Gertrude ...... cusavekesvissavetessuesescets ghee 72 Beacon St. Morrison, Granville 
SAmGin | DAME. Glen ccsaccncvesasee ... 4 Durham St. MANIAOON, Robert. Bi. +.22-5.cscscesoveresesesesdadenssssveneeeeee ene LUAVELAYA SNS Lo 
Savage, Beatrice M. ...... cn Ser WOOd set emmVlrray, VW OOdWwOLrth Ne) csvset tereiee .. Greenbush, Mass. 
Scanlan, Catherine M. .... Sone ean esse eeeaee 22 Munroe St. Newton. Rohert W.. ....cccccscce OW he 8 Westwood Rd. 
Sette) MORI S LITO! AG ccescsssceusacttacesspenevoncatencsntes 10 Prichard Ave. Noyes, Frederick W. sad — .. 14 Whitfield Rd. 
SCiglian0, BVA A. vrsccsscscsscesecsessssscesesscssenersecensceneenes 3 Southeast. Perron, Li. Wendell. thi...c.sctescenesenmenen eerie 29 Crocker St. 
SCPE eTig CUTIE: PME seorsessesesexsvuneced+srvers . 108 Summer St. Miaree. Charles -vcccostescoets ae ... 69 School St. 
STAI CLG Mella: ceeveoepravensesxensscesxsaxe ... 98 -Ossipee Rd. Pierce, Freaderialk Wy. ssdhecscssdcecvccctess eee eee 69 Sehool St. 
Sheehy, Irene My wrscsscsescseseesessessssesessessssessneensssensesenensees oo limit: | Reardon, Joseph Hy i.c.sstdeateancccecetee eee eee 82 Gilman St. 
Sipe ery: Walla Tie rome ehnuuawscessssoeaces saseytaascucaecuceasateenszaette 36 Oliver St. Reardon, JOSepPAoh. = .acceeeess SA saa Rca tee eee 82 Gilman St. 
RST ta GRU EDU corti vesrnsfustardevccessenvasvuressnneeermaecerts 14 Rogers Ave. Robertson, J. Donald. ...... es ... 10 Thorndike St. 
Smale Dorothy, C..ciic..-.. .. Hotel (Woodbridge) Rossman, Sam#@el Ti) “si..1.;:-cccssovsteseneeeeeeeeeerees 67 Marion St. 
Sal ies DVL AT OTACE MVE vesee.cocosoebctecsesesrveecessesnadunsaceea 46 Houghton St. Riyssell Alexis Mi scsces cen eee eee 31 Ash Ave. 
SEUSS aL UT LOW Ac erceecues sere vevsrencepdseetetydcdstentiecoastaseceree 29 Banks St. Sharkéy, “Walter Fo ..sn5-ac.t en eee 20 Avon St. 
SSM yee Yt GL AUCY SW lioee sacee=-noueo0csses cnavtacsccccesovescscseceaaeee 40 Pearson Ave. Sireruiam. Philip: ccv.ce eee eee .. 56 Gorham St. 
Tarbox, Dorothy H. ......... fase os Willoughby St. Mminane, ATWIin onticccus ... 882 Broadway 
Tay, Elizabeth D. ....... - M29 A MieciniGeAve: Smith, Irving “By ......-secsccrae .. 118 North St. 
Thorne, Dorothy D. ........... .. 8341 Highland Ave. Sterling, Norman Fo. \.icc.ccscctencueeeenenie nee eee eee 18 Calvin St. 
TRIN ERTL (Gee dec cesnace se occ cusessscwusen ee eetateansasvcpencvenrercerte 74 Fremont St. Stevenson. James Ho wan ... 64 Marion St. 
Wan Ummersen, Blizabeth J. ..scc..essssescssscsssscsressenes 91 Boston St. Sullivan, Daniel F. ........ .. 15 Sanders St. 
IVAN Te N10 ZOU ie rr cases covseovaescnsvesssusadtual ccauapuesyissneseuenacestecereeny 76 Flint St. Tebbetts. Kenneth M. ..... .. 18 Russell Rd. 
ViOrCE, Mildred BH. ...ccseestsccsesesecesessnssnseserensscercscvennces 41 Putnam St. Tuttle. Thomas R. «cscs: .. 146-A Pearl St. 
WAUrinaeurl © ADORNS! te vesccecesustcacscscscsetaaruvsacsesspaessvocdestuse> 17 Benedict St. Wan Iderstine, Hverett cciesccscsrsseseeterteeneeemteeee 42 Walnut St. 
WAC . PELCLOIN cote scosecseacpsacscosssoce 26 Milton St. Wallace. Gramt: TH. | .cccccccossessccae eee eee 59 Vinal Ave. 
Wealsh,; Mary (An ..cescsersssseorssseeess 27 AVON Sts. Walsh, William Fi. .c.0.cnncse eee 123 Prospect St. 
AY GEV KE Sao Ee Wirz Gee Oe CRU eR ee BP OE 89 Lexineton Aye. Waranew., TSAd Ore ......ccscccsicriccnserdniette ene enna 40 Gorham &St. 
Wentworth.) MAT&aret veicscccsesescese 72 Powder House Boulevard Ward, Charles J. Sc. ro ee ee 82 Prospect St. 
SOV SS CEUTA GE AED VOUS IS cssasveanstar doacemeachenecteccestpvallourenseeseeertorese 187 Pearl St. Vavner, Myer cece a wae 152 Linwood St. 
Whitcomb, f. |Gladys ~-:............ weve 220 SUMMEers St = Young, George Es s.scicssseeese ree eee een 41 Walnut St. 
AVY thd Ges eESen ie LOL FRA seecetece ses ocak seen <auascanvaccsuebess cebeneiane seaeeee 100 Porter St. 
Williams, Madeline M. ............. Sisco eee 41 Alpine St. SENIORS 1919-A 
BV GA COTE MID OTIS Gs ocssussotics vc seas ces pusvero aoe ox seeecschcesenuceatersa 26 Madison St. : 

Anderson, -Grace: Ax © scciccoccssecenescastacnesteiee et teen 88 Morrison Ave. 
Apel, Pamiee 0). cievescscrspisssutaresssschcvotesvs etvemeeomsonss 163 Summer St. Bloomer, Velma, Ms siccicccoscscessscssvoerecesseeneeeaanea eases 73 Hudson St. 
Bell, George W. .......+ Senusencudoutcasteesdeeteeee 134 Pearl St. BOO kere Gla yao c Bis cccctoradececuneceete 7a . 64 Willow Ave. 
IBETIVECE, 4A TED IT Muncy osssrcshess sescvasseeteteenvecte heroes 24 Spring St. Boothby; GRuUth, Bi. sc..:.,0tss0cs+eseenvannenspeneseee ne taeenent eee 95 Pearl St. 
Bingham, William H. .... Sescesesceneee 52 Pearl St. Letom paekch ey) GEGEN Geer mcs rot ampy.cto . 5 Greenville St. 
WBrevaniats eS OWT! Pf scccsscevecthiescscaccussscavseasterenevcoctvessiottes 15 Laurel St. Burns, Thelma lu. 4x02 ios sense o Tung cont ecae ene 41 Vernon St. 
Brown, Carl H. nude sdsssatosves,seseenqeutites 41 Banks St. Caterino, Florence ..... .. 47 Boston St. 
TLONV MVNA EUs eeccoscscpeeseacicscureseemessavuadscnerte aot Ds, Oxford st. Coakley, Bridie A. ... iF . 45 Horton St. 
CAA TIET OTe AU DOLE VEG vescou.cccepncaesesssscvcbecestsccaseseses oeneetEe 56 Willow Ave. Corbett.) IMAry OVE wkwvetsctesceneee .» 385 Central Sq. 
CYAN Ee ODM Ue. ssssencsesensasveheteuces casesatnsovearncoteeres 341 Washington St. Donahue, AGG UM. ...06.:c.cessscececsssveeeancussssesneeeneeeneenaeeeaaa 59 Jaques St. 
BTC me NT TE De VV fariecs snencksongstsaveseveonsesteseaaevacctsasserteeseeeteeteete 243 Pearl St. Duntony Olivier <ccigasnesctnerse .. 119 Josephine Ave. 
Tar eee TV Seta cucesvsseeea cscs cossedoaeeestensotecase avidveceoneseerees 68 Liberty Ave. Durning, Lillials Div. cciscecccccsdcsccovasececesssecanereeenteeeenatia 387 Florence St. 
Codding, Lawrence W.  er..cccrccssccosssetse ... 21 Pleasant St. Rusher; “RUth yee acces saseaveesesaanesacckadeneashe sted Ggee eee ReREaE 18 Lee St. 
BOTION CM ATLOS) El < sc cicee vccenshacecaenntoteretescbessseadeamee cetaaee 88 Line St. Flanagan, Ruth G. .... .. oo Allston St. 
Go Oke siawrence (Elo) oocs sckeccnsenaeek agen aeee 95 Electric Ave. Flogze, Marjorie (Gy scisssiicictticenceaiat eee 45 Berkeley St. 
(Owl Seer FLO Utara hc caedt sees caswacacanceheee aes vyastittamerace 23 Knowlton St. Moller Ola ray Lia scene secs be .. 81 Charnwood Rd. 
AD VATION s - SLALOM Cin saeco deeceoveseenatah sy cavaneotaretodedtens 10 New Cross St. Goss, Ddith bl. Scene & snes cc ee 30 Oxford st. 
MOTT CLs ey ERsAL OK PA cctocskancae bortnd cgacetnc dean che ae eneiee tes eee 176 Broadway Harrington, Mary By. .scctccsss ». 49 Holyoke Rd. 
Dawason, Domed Re. ivcstsscssnecsoes ... 27 Josephine Ave. Hession,: Margaret "Dy jicésiscsssesesesssez0as eosin 26 Fremont St. 
Donanite,. Georee: (I. ) tie. tisescssceas ae coravteracsoceese ene sae 71 Prospect St. urhes, Amy: TE. 25-5.i5. cece pose nee sense .. 22 Pearson Ave. 
WoOnGals, eli TOM UF cccvsasssvarshcinsscstvsrsvnestonsercacesseraces 16 Spencer Ave. Jacobs, Dorothy L....... sa ssssecdwseonct tener 104 Central St. 
DOV AM, WoL GV wis ccccntsenecectnonss feneperscancedcteccscsonconsmcspeters 14 Oxford St. Johnson, Astrid. J. 140 Albion St. 
Durkee, Robert B. ...... ... 08 Professors’ Row Kiley, Annie’ ..:.. .. 122 Heath St. 
Hdgertonmae Marley IM. iscnsuanteee atcretscctoct ere 7 Towel St. Lacey, Hlsie M. ...... soneevedvesdatasten .. 20 Sargent Ave. 
PHOTIGS Am RA VINO VV. sessvasscasseesterccssyesrereneussssemeeces 47 Highland Rd. MacDonald, IDOTIS qs...c.scccscdeccssssecsscuetee ces tslceeleeeneenanenteaene 196 Broadway 
LOUIE EY AYO) ol ae aee Repre Ree tere peharevtgsakethvereseguce 161 Orchard St. McGoldrick, Kathryn V. «ccc... wee. 55 Springfield St. 
Edgerton, Earle M. ........ sgadechsticss tant ehastare ot centtaiacemeeteos ee 7 Tower St. MeGowan, Marion (Gi, .vscccsc-cscsclsgnunvasseieeeeeeten 70 Lexington Ave. 
HPAILOR Meat NONYs A. gscccteececrt eee . 362 Highland Ave. McNeill, Plorénee™ Elo) <..c.-ccscccsccrtccesete en eeeteeee 805 Highland Ave. 
iE CUES iy 15757 bt AW chee Ee ir ah caaecaseeeetanseee 492 Medford St. Mersereau, Melba, Bi. c...ccccccccccssecsssecevecnesodeacetssnseaeeenn 8 Russel Rd. 
GATTERT, sla urice “HY Se Rie. cccstceseearn cant eee eaieed 127: Pearl St. SM EUS ENTo Gg: yee eee pred ere ReE ae .... 192 Central St. 
AU VOR Lea LGS ek. cates nctcsceees seus 7 Bigelow St. DRO OM GEU.OSSLC® El. pcre. cosacsstss ssnnchattntttnae dente, excscheae 18 Grand View Ave. 
Goss, Everett W. .... ss ods aceite 30 Oxford St. IVDO OT Cpe NGI, EM 5.05500 yescuevossanteeteresacenacndas «es teencaeeeaaaann 32 Montrose St. 
aan mini littt. 2.tsoscconiers ... 30 Warner St. Nemser; Eiléanor Ry ..0.5Gic....cutvse.cs-0scsccaceerss eee . 25 Walker St. 
(sr CONOULT. PAMSBSOl) IT vocisc-nscsncesecteeese aanteretteareneae to 85 Curtis St. Ae g MOEA SIVA beccasissiorescteccees My ... 387 Webster Ave. 
Guilderson, Richard M. .... Bs ee re ces cceeey 20 Cedar. Ave. POOTAAA NAT Y~ "Te, ccodecscsceoccscsecdgneystescehesieoettnneaccieae 41 Franklin St. 
LAr) erbert MCvean..cnss.ssseusnse Fe tainesslbanelit tint So rairviews Lerracdas bigott MaDe alive rarcn serena cstateowa net ty OL Winslow Ave, 
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Pride, Emily L. 
Sibley, Elsie H. ..... 
Smith, Hazel L. ... 


LE ee ees eee 150 Hudson St. 
ii .. 29 Browning Rd. 
~ 250 Victoria. St. 





















URMMMEMMMEEU ZOD IVA, acy suseseosasesecdscescooveviestusvecesascencssasevorsereseseorene 19. Hill St. 
Stack, Grace A. ....... .. 438 Hall Ave. 
SEER REA RBU TIEN techs 5 éc'sucavevesecvenscesvoesteonssvasivivensboacaert 22 Putnam St. 
vious ay 6 Rie e092 .. 66 West Adams St. 
aa NDP NTE ATUEEINIS Dut arcccscucsasescscvccnsavessvaccesssseseusactonsescnedice 37 Robinson St. 
PARI PEI TRILL MOLD, cs cocscvees s0sesectsesosdscstetsuessevossscesusssvoesaevess 63 Irving St. 
Wardrobe, Muriel A. ... .. 31 Rogers Ave. 
No re bah fh ee 173 Central St. 
eR Ns Bi aiicce yong scksnsnscbotsrseupasectcoavsauscedeenssestesensostes 20 Ash Ave. 
Baxter, Ralph F. ...... 635 Sycamore St. 
Beaver, Joseph E. ... .. 122 Holland St. 
Bronstein, Samuel . Bee eeaghha reac suzy vreche Sos tuen cab eRiopetovan 72°Oxford St. 
PERO WT IPSN] EY. ic...cssss..c0e PCE ee tr 305-A Summer St. 
Chandler, Myron K.. ..,....:...... sEhdpcciSessivegteecesetnens 7 Ashland St. 
Cirella, Lawrence E. .............. .66-B Somerville Ave. 
NSea ARRIETA aD) dost case sus cassevonescaecssesersnnescecesesvasacsves 13 Berkeley St. 
Coyne, Elarold = V; ......:.... evevendastes 59 Preston St. 


. 27 Harold St. 


Crocker, Joseph H. as 
. 5 Winslow Rd. 


Crowley, Herbert M. . 





































SED te Adee ND A ene cy access cn sect see scaceo-seconenenscsecossaveceteveuss 66 Hall Ave. 
IDE Pe Se 86 Otis St. 
Evans, Harle F-. ....... asses Of Packard Ave. 
Hisher, John &: «......... dete dasaussveites 8214 Heath St. 
Frazee, Kenneth A. .. eee sustcteshesbecs 15 Oxford St. 
Reade pae MEME CED cr ecrccnanaaspapecedneecsscesesesesssesesncsescssscse 78 Pearson Ave. 
tM cerca cui ti nesansecaeesosesisssecsvesessvecscccenasccesereess Willow Ave. 
Marchant, Oliver A. = 48 Dimick St. 
DON aU EUTA ET EWS castes jase crsarsvesedslesedevessccsscsovsseecetenseess 19 Stone Ave. 
DEGOPOOUGISY:  prcitecssess esos es causseat ac wesenckt ‘1 Kenwood St. 
Mulholland, George H. ... uaa. Do Madison St. 
PATA ANAS PEER DUA TOMY Ti ccapetevee cocpuvgensobisscvencssee.svevascesresane 152 Willow Ave. 
Pei ase TULLE ESE eteceneructsciccancasssesiessduesvessessevass ences 52 Wallace St. 
Silva, Raymond M. ..... DURES est vakee si ddestnasasueh 45 Temple St. 
Simpson, Fred N. .. . 9 Pembroke St. 
Fe AAD TG CRO ec es cl erty vasa <evanpntnccenouesesacecsessescesovense 23 Hamlet St. 
Seg fey an) CLD a SS ee eee 48 Walnut St. 
OI sears SDT PA cs oc sco raccscsevescecsccordstessscsssavensce 21 Cameron Ave. 
Vata TTA AL DV eit n cc cacoxsscxecccsssvesascorsescescnccsessezace 15 Knapp St. 
JUNIORS 1919-B 
Pa ies EUS) Eee erase ee cees cressyeecacescesscseoenscvsgecenes 23 Mt. Vernon St. 
Allen, Henrietta M. .......... ... 16 Mountain Ave. 
Anderson, Florence C. . ... 00 Calvin St. 
a RS ered. ve cavcveuiesoossssiseiesenecscesessasacresssesesevees 32 Wilton St. 
Bacon, Ethel A. .... eee .. 46 Bay State Ave. 
CR Lr) Oy a 33 Bay State Ave. 
Barnes, Grace ..... .. 40 Powder House Blvd. 
Barry, Mary. Si secs... 474 Medford St. 
PSA BAO TIRRST ACSA, cissseccccvscecesssseaceees .. 85 Bromfield Rd. 
eed FE REE cece ns svabidiviverevsycaancessiiseuscsascessevasesosocessnts 134 Pearl St. 
Bennett, Jessie E. .. .. 52 Blectric Ave. 
SEU ee INEST TANGENT ceca cass cess cx ssvsyessseeyensssseeessescencsnssssscess 353 Lowell St. 
Blackman, Alberta M.. .... see 69 JOoSephine Ave. 
Briggs, DEithel: M. .....::........... Pies teadendeeateines 17 Broadway 
USF gee ha LiLo ke a ee ee oe Pe a os ke Sia a sate 32 Marion St. 
Buchanan, Phoebe M. Sees Be reaees sea cassohontescassantee 8 Leonard St. 
“ Buckley, Alice D. ............. fe . 220-A Buckley St. 
RN ea, TPO GCIITIC 5,.550000.0cse50s0c0cnaoccecsdssseeeccsenaneuses 101 Heath St. 
Buckley, Katheryn A. . . 85 Lowell St. 
Bump, Thelma M. ..... fs 124 Sycamore St. 
GMP MIDTOUINY IV. oscccysccsssoccscssncseseccsesssnvess ... 82 Columbus Ave. 
Burnett, Juniata ......... Seasesesececeeee 375 Summer St. 
BI IU TaN ELOLCTI ....5..<00....cecennssereessseess ... 87 Lexington Ave. 
PTI AMEMANMTOE CT IMT. o5.5.0sccnescensccssssonocccccsssvoscsosessesacce 46 Hancock St. 
NPR RRMI ARRON RENTAL TIRA TS. os 05cs5cpssoeeeccevessscccececseascenscosenonsagaanansieads 48 Derby St. 
RAEN ooo ch a cpicscenscasarovsnseenesessesduaspaveseeeneas 5 Windom St. 
OS | CCG Co Or . 16 Hillside Park 
MUPOMMRUMRCEOMEANTLIY 1s.) <cscesscerencssssroucssenssessesees . 20 Electric Ave. 
DPE TICOS) Lo .....:.ccnciivesrsessnscereorccssstncsendorsansosens 34 Radcliff Rd. 
BIOTIN. GEL) deccssiocéeigcceesncsseonnenesasasavseccersensontesse 25: Paulina St. 
APS ISA DEC ..o.s...-ser0000 Seren ete or 16 Windsor Rd. 
oe eS ee 44 Whitman St. 
NMEA TLETIOO ........cocccecccevsadncssessseaee 182 Powder House Boulevard 
EON eS lll | 12-A Trull St. 
lOurrie; Helen T'. .......: .. 146 Morrison Ave. 
pNP AMRIEUTIE PLOT. 505 00..00500s.ce0nsvesesdvesnoisesncccearsesesnavonsnesecnens € Pear! St. 
Decker, Elizabeth H. .... .. 8 Lowden Ave. 
STRESS yon... uesssesansecvevssasschosesscoussevencyseaoeses 84 Perkins St. 
Ne Si so csacceseecsonsacsessseasneseaesanassneondsivcaes 9 Lincoln Ave. 
PRIEST YZ. TOOETY FL. |. 25000cecscesesnccosceccsssnccsqadssoncens 35 Brastow Ave. 
I ES RII Ta eos adaceugcicnassecnesssosvoasnevbansesnenancea 17 Walter St. 
Estee, Helen C. ........... _ ORS eS 81 Bartlett St. 
PIEPER SEETOU. "Then... ceveccteuitcsospverseesess ccnsecesaaes 21 Josephine Ave, 


. 66 Lowden Ave. 
29 Simpson Ave. 


Ferguson, Edna G. .. 
Ferguson, Gladys .. 


NRE 1200 TL 5 a2,,-ucts ohgeactusapeacasavavoscsesoues cadfesciseovernseve 232 Fielder St. 
WUIEIEGILOL VL, oo cicsncccsnsvsvenessaccnssassncasessaaen .. 44 Cherry St. 
PSURCT DIAC CIONS crascyreessenergoysarsoesegnossnensvorsnyes a atastonins 18 Waldo St, 
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Bly Trig) ALCGs Bock erccnsys tetves cenexevedtcansnayureansuanqeasysvidsertstdes 18 Belmont St. 
Fowler, Marion L. ... ... 263 Highland Ave. 
Mreetone CATric! MA re dprcsteccsececpstterdescscrguasssceepivacetyes 60 Franklin St. 
GAGGIS, ASTIGS Bs sdiccsecpergsceevcttenteunevetsbeccansaschasevansaes 9 Mountain Ave. 
GEASS; THN Pate NG ere ccnencveddthuvevasucesacdescfessvstuatnenwarecssanscvsverd 59 Elm St. 
GAVIN, Bernadine FR. ...scrcessestvsessessscessrersascssessexesonsves 139 Boston Ave. 
Es ibastorl-Pemavahg-oh ont beeper oo corto cote eo 245 Highland Ave. 
Given: Mela eS: iti cottearcscpenetvvcnasarsvessocesonscvacevate 287 Highland Ave. 
GOTT y MAGS Was itesate esas sovcpavarsssackeatveny adosuss cacevsceiveexqeess 36 Mead St. 
Grateyk, Bernadette O. ... 58 Partridge Ave 
Gray E.G YS nc caatacmasens sve ga ncaryhends onspovdrvsnsuacedendevevehstacaaeise 19 Howe St. 
GrOOMDPIAZON BWC AT iecaccsesecenecscsecuscesqasweses i. 27 Dimick St. 
Gustine UVa TORS) Aicccesccan crus virers asc tea tenes eyerivassetdussduseckasmiey 3 Virginia St. 
Gutosky, Adele .... ae a Te DrullesSt. 
EB 6 orl sa SHIVA Gre ste cckapapssderstacvaxcsenshes tick ak tenes venemevanese “42 ‘Claremon St. 
Pepe, CANT) She ope dee cvar cxecnetracaucccnv ay js 32 Powder House Boulevard. 
Phar ine. CRIGU tH CPs <ccacinensetr das ss>asgrrtaverlarexvavanasnatenmemed 26 Victoria St. 
Eisai; BV CTOR AL so saireccess cesses caveeseves caxdedesaseentsesteddtenet Geta 91 Flint St. 
PLATE TI 5 ECU US 8 oe ccteesccnuvcansntstracapaneteretseardevecedisisecs 120 Rogers Ave. 
Harrington, Frances FP. ......... Di sectusneleccchcrmanetcee 1 Carver St. 
EPAssele remy pea eA spec tuchiess sedan cdesavovca se nauseddasveveeen ze 22 Ibbetson St. 
Hearn, GISGyS IM. 0. Agtsceccesssccssssasoccaies . 16 Wesley Park 
EL ier einis ys aya dlye Es. cstaenetatss cccnsverseivarecey . 25 Berkeley St. 
Hinkley, Helen A. ........... “i Leo EPR ea 71 Heath St. 
ELOGE KINGS? WIA TIOTY Bi degcscecasencsctecetestsssees cotetvonsvcssccarscccaeoes 12 Curtis St, 
Hoffman, Blanche L. ..... i .. 114 Bartlett St. 
Holloway, Rosina D. ...... Pox .. 106 Bartlett St. 
Horrell, Eleanor M. .... Rbialsaceaccuassesce 24 Pearson Rd. 
Hoyt, Mlorence (Ro) sccces.<c .. 102 Walnut St. 
Ushdhaaholaha-neemOrngoaaay lls Prot aar tcc eee CEE 30 Albion St. 
K6d Gy: IDOrISi Hip Scscsateeeseee segues ey nes suovereratenianaeasy cet peer 35 Josephine Ave. 
Feeenan,. DOmrotir ys Tiree cccvecscectetye agen teres sactncscsseoe¥orsse 142 Orchard St. 
Kelleher, . Wargarets Mey sarcccncctsserteccertesesteachossosveterea 288 Cedar St. 
Kelley, Maid elite clit .c accsnsesecneacdacenzastatecestsdaveneenssineyrecte 25 Cherry St. 
Kennedy. Edith L. ....... fe ... 16 Fairmount Ave. 
Leach, Mildred I. ...... save smetate ener eater sense watt racts 31 Sargent Ave. 
Cte ers Usury Oi sao acsce dee cavacs asec eieceereupads tes seatensdevae tees 4 Putnam St. 
Leith, Dorothy E. ..... . 70 Powder House Boulevard. 
Tinnehan, “MarerirGt WS mecastirese trvetscosetisanecserocdesh. 180-A Pearl St. 
DiOTING sy DOO eccs-ssc-oreeseeaeeececoeres .. 45 Tennyson St. 
TiOTHBO PE, ALVAZSIOINES, acccec tines ceace tees eerenmet see ceesheacctes 217 College Ave. 
AG pn aakss ole USERID Caceres ccucccececocerecee ... 388 Columbus Ave. 
TE¥OnS) “AN Ge) Jeioeidscstevacetessgusne co vaetere ete stakes tsivesycres 51 Putnam St. 
MacDonald, Margaret J. ........ .. 89 Concord Ave. 
Marwood, Mae A: ccccaevcecictsersvonscticscussteteeneeuetpeeesssccedas 27 Stone Ave. 
Manning, Mary F. .... . 44 Columbus Ave. 
Marmantd. Mildred? Veiienrcrcscceevescesres-eacese ree . 23 Sargent Ave. 
Marshall) (ariOn Hit grec ccaceccsrecsstee tomes cateants.chasesconece 31 Marshall St. 
May, Helene li. t3.cidiccsedesavtesese ... 23 Morrison Ave. 
McHale, Helen B.. ............ Piivdsscpetinees sone shen 91 Alpine St. 
McLaughlin, Eleanor ..... Eaete Mitre oneness 6 Windsor Rd. 
MeMahory. Diary HIN" .. ccncrcccesecscteucs esesetecevccweasetecsrosvencon 11 Cooney St. 
Milliken, Ruth Ay cess ... 125 Sycamore St. 
Morte bell, “Beatrice Cyn sa toacesncnetraees pitencastasdecescusscteahvecs 91 Bristol Rd. 
Mitramo;: ANIA,  ciccecccarcoceveccepantecneve vosesvisseencarconbisaes textes 119 Rogers Ave. 
Mooney, Evelyn F. ...... .. 11% Summer St. 
Murray, PranGes Bis (acccccccuctteneccevateasestisvaces cca) sasvscByacks 19 Marshall St. 
Norton, Sadie A. .......... ee .. 17 Concord Ave. 
Nowell, Beulah J. ..... De Sel PTT OE 4 Essex St. 
Nurent,. “Hieler. Mii cstectcscscs.neteceecteneutcess ssssaccenecntteestenraasao 16 Knapp St. 
O’Brien, Elizabeth i % .. 347-A Lowell St. 
Obse;, Hilderardy...ies..< ww. D5 Pearson. Ave: 
O’Key, Dorothy D. K. .... . 14 Bromfield Rd. 
.Parker, Florence H. ....... ee . 228 Willow Ave. 
Peseor, TReEresacAn sicccccscacseccruys savcdvenes aren sceraswaasvecheheses 97 Munroe St. 
Pearlman, oROSCs..cccccecseeccccrscnsabathe seer covshee tusceat en hiseeeaee 82 Concord Ave. 
Perry; Barpa rar Vay desccssctersstenwepsacsserssesseveantoabeaes 39 Josephine Ave. 
Phelps, Christine H. Pabic seas ecsnaditios mes cavsts 17 ‘Cross. St 
‘Ouail:. Olver Wie gesrecccceceke Pete cscs Te coates sreeeseaans 24 Hall St. 
Quinn, Elizabeth E. .... SP RE ORC BE OEE 8 Grove St. 
Ratuse, Verna Somes 264 Willow Ave. 
Reynolds; Gladys PAbeacsctsmatescarsceacssdccssvancndesgunnntesseadeey 80 Bartlett St. 
ROSES, MATE UGIIEG DH. crus ccsstveecnssceeacconnacoacuccessaut 25 Bay State Ave. 
Sainato, MaAreweniee IM iecsecesetete-vescnccecesssccasssevnansbese 18 Belmont St. 
SAreent, ESCrt a Hielcysasccecs eesincgentecesxc «cs 76 Bartlett St. 
Saunders, Josephine A. ... 75 Lowden Ave. 
SAWYOCE, DOTOCD Va Ehs ses-tecpsenectessesssecstecreones 51 Willow Ave. 
Scholes, Leah 2s cisco: ae .. 6 Sargent Ave. 
Scribner, Mildred E. diamexexestee . 86 Willow Ave. 
Seller, Thelma B. ....... re cate te seahchaetissrneeveit ... 72 Berkeley St. 
RAO even OSEDHIMGTcAty penn cicnusantarccaetordiec . 103. Kidder Ave. 
SHS Ws (OONSLATI GE sells Uo teartarcdsascassseneeteaeresavancssvasssdedeteeates 21 Walker St. 
Siegel, Sophie H. ........... Pe eA es hee eee! 173 Linwood St. 
Smithacuth Sh. .c.t + Hoe re 59 Grant St. 
Smiths. Violet Mie sce. Se es ane en ks Cae oes Ge 
Svringer. Fleanor G. ...... Rare 744 Broadway 
Steeves, Florence A. .......... ereaekeds 50 Webster St. 
Stockbridge, Evelyn F. . .. 844 Broadway 
Sullivan, Alice M. ..... . 51 Concord Ave. 
Sullivan, Mary L. .......... es a steniecutainesas 88 Lowell St. 
SVR LE Week Nahe AMES PC ES: & son ccenanus cncncttacessaéend vovansasan 10 Morrison PI. 
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2806 SOMERVILLE HIGH 
Swinehamer,” Hthel: My «ccacccavcebvestverseecserevsoorsanee 36-A Rogers Ave. 
Darkka, Hsther Bh wie. wi Sesewewsshvsepentoret 27 Moore St. 
Thorne, IDOrTothy Las) is. acteewesivenys 49 Partridge Ave. 
TOWSE; (GraCO Ms ciitvcvseswestenessvevevevenrvaves .. 15 Ashford St., Allston. 
CEPOL TLE Ey VEL NM, wn cerothsineavt owolsensvvansoviveeatewtevaresionetver 21 Windom St. 
Walsh, Joanna F. ..... wate duendanvanzvinnestiyanten iv erteveEy 65 Atherton St. 
RVGERS Ey ETLOLP OU. SHI e > ciccaadeaereassdis sss csesevtosonieieaustivoathion 11 Montrose St. 
VSOELETES SS e0L et Ly: scivssvdesenesseustivsteeveds sccuestousbeveees 229 Morrison Ave. 
VV MOM OER ey TILLEY? ence th Areva cov ezcegead Patreteaeevdnersvteans rine trtadboeer nS 42 Jajues St. 
Wetzler, Ida By. ......0.... ee bocspebineved evemNatare 7 Record Ct. 
Whalen, Madeline M. ........ wwe LID SECHool St. 
AVVEIECG,- NEGDER Es « scteciconicsivervevevvstorthevedveesvevecs ite 49 Hudson St. 
WV GTS DOTS O yiccvcovassestovtevs stesveitvverterp averse «. 11 Hawthorne St.) 
WSOTR MB GRC aie Wo tavctrereesivbiecscatevesterveerecaidesanestetenor 66 Highland Rd. 
VOTES ELA BO) UN, casatewsssedenus axsbi Aevacts evenssemenscbesahs seteueVewensgety 13 Foskett St. 
Wolfe, Sarah Li occ .. 121 Morrison Ave. 
Woods, E. Louis ...... saeodtewastiervanpavestansrentabcenieestes 24 Bonner Ave. 
WW BEY RALICE SEly :dewsscisueviivettcencveatre csbesivesccacertsdedbtnonecstire 24 Bonner Ave. 
PANG, CERO WET Wig | sdecessetcsvavccd bhvsvayventzcnt cots scatphinds 35 Fairmount Ave. 
Ne en ela eh 6 Wain ercser eee: asaban Cucutareedeet asesesceeeeees 22 Dartmouth St. 
PAT SOUNTL Win sevavavrees venryseseterecs Rev ecusices suet andeeenereneaeee 41 Ware St. 
BA Or PE WAT WVi0 cetec, Seoctcvocetuckssececeeeuccesuscewctts anes 264 Willow Ave. 
SL Wye, VV LAMY BY avccnsecevcususevsspocedasscn cosssudesteeieetaey sties 31 Way St. 
HSCS VIIA THN Se VES LOOM Ese, ce devccsusvc ceca veseeiianete vhdvadveteemectens 50 Jaques St. 
ESTAS LOCI PR eULp ine Neo aes, ccccakns uv aeetevucustaSecasscoass ss 4¥useseeeeaeieeee 4 George St. 
PICKS OY Ose LEIECOG OF GE, sactecacisusdsWontaderetercetettee .. 46 Highland Ave. 
Brinig, Raymond HE. ........ sestavetiaveye ee 109 Gilman St. 
TIO. “HWA "Setveccesstcaccchuvers tbeehacetpagferescct neal a een 278 Lowell St. 
Keeway, Wer oG Os Paes tesnastracasdsds atte dou lsecuosssedtecreres 37 Bromfield Rd.: 
METI, SAISEEUEDP. Lede trades ccc sate deme bcc cue le seoomeectene .. 11 Pleasant Ave. 
Chaffee, andolph W. ... duvcchant cbtadtase pwanttonereerere 67 Thurston St. 
Te Pree ES Wy La se wean scans sane cevuses Se onebedteessepa eee ee 18 Central St. 
HAPIMIATE, LIAWPENCC Is, S.scvesiecsssvcsenetessdecreeties 509 Somerville Ave. 
SOAIRGT, CEOS OW aorcentstesdccccscotenrceds sSetee teteaceeteeremneck oeerpiee: 76 Curtis St. 
ATOMOM, [TIONG ncoct. te ericatstrecess-teseccsese Nan cecunsbincanepenaeeaeetne 9 Florence Ter. 
Cohen, Melvin J. ....<.. ... 129 Sycamore St. 
COOK, EIA WAT Ole VW5 wearetisnascsnnsocssnacvosnns saosetesencescecnietten tapers 48 Hudson St. 
COPIEMOLMNGS VULGAR: vacservsssstestevsscusseenns ce dehi oaetterrenes 81 School St. 
CERT VITONES DA TIPGS recs seece caves dh awe ce boeweee posts cantore oMeRee eee 6yErult St: 
Curtis, Freeman D. 21 Cartlon St. 
PERTUSSIS VV CLITA ese cmeaccacecsseue rene cect apacvcsnes cctantvestoneee ates 90 Bartlett St. 
RE XGi0 95 Oh SR gl AMM ate Na OU ION Cl OR een een cai a ae aE Ree emer a SS reccre 15 Loring St. 
TPSVUTES “GEOTE CHiN oii sitsncc sects acusseethenepenssccaben-nureatr ene 332 Beacon St. 
TVOGLON DIL, DA) ULES mtaans sth ves sets toedenetoetesteonavieencotperit ste 13 Mortimer Pi. 
PORNO Te NO PUTT Gres ie cpaga tenes axacc dexacsanbed tea dbomutentens. sera 34 Putnam St. 
Wore, , Wray He ea. haotstrecvs peor rveceuteneeccer sees 115 Glenwood Rd. 
TVONPTLIN 2 ANTES EAS. eesanessscsscndcares caveseetsctevens cc OoeaI TIE 18 Summer St. 
ABREU CVV ANDOU Pa cee sete c bey w2i Pest cavevnune cen corees oc Sareea eee era 48 Otis St. 
ESTATE 0 ALEC Claman mercrs bs Ramer ee een es. cao eens anetien amen 93 Josephine Ave. 
Eames, F. Weston .... .. 80 Powder House Boulevard 
ASTM Ge ares at am oot vubsctcoseweua ease ss2avavsen teers. ope moam 37 Wallace St. 
i ED ARS bgt TU Nib of Yo aC ee, a ee eR a ee 73-A Bartlett St. 
HUSCTE Yori OPOL) wis ates csssateneas sat sastacveast¥essbavadereste te teestteeete ts 43 Willow Ave. 
ECISTET MOCLELOUL psc) deteeescrostascean tasseene ce sis opeeraeeeer ne 42 Putnam St. 
NS Ter eRe O GOT Ss ¢ Pumtare scram ctesiesciseezassostastteeer anieareeeeet 42 Putnam St. 
Fuller, Everett ............ ue ogee sacssaveaee .. 492 Medford St. 
FLATTS, CREOTE CM By. a iosvcteccrevet teats vs Nessvasaseseeaueeeae omen 36 Boston St. 
Wh gb greg She Oy ee W of 8 ileal She Ed ine oer, AIR RRs Eee eae Zo 19 Herbert St. 
ELOISE S MAIS CE i. a ctcscesy ospsese cs seco vesarsaeeemeeesbrtess 311 Washington St. 
Hurst, George J. eee ts sexatesstere 41 Michigan Ave. 
ELUtCMINS, We OM ths) ca.c,set teen eae ees LO) Mit, Vernon st. 
Ie Paiis GODre BTU sok ris. ectsscsaearseneauy vs vacoesesetssenee oe 66 Central St. 
CAnG atl Ona TICS Cy SEE, Kuck ce warercercsosfnespecasaecenten 104 Josephine Ave. 
FETE SCOT SOUL eaTY cE pdcescscgereaceas steakesy vouvss cao cater ee teeneeanes 36 Liberty Ave. 
Kissling, Thomas E. Sea Pi codes <p vas vapsteoee eee 76 Prospect St. 
HOTORI OSS MIG..» Scasscuoseneecence navi. 4i Deathss ste ceamtenceteeeeanen 199 Rogers Ave. 
TUG DCO a BVA ERO Ss Mile. Mechasadscsutnsstentsavescohetaccee eee eae 72 Fremont St. 
US Oy GY REC ar te aaa osenadbsat ene eneakessabasvas se ssverenvecneneeaees 25 Lowden Ave. 
IVE CEE TI 75 ew CR UTE TIIS ET Serre asa caeestans ocntaeeenedcaesere soto 282 Beacon St. 
IM soey, Get Want (oS 285 co casaucoteacsias ar 12 Central St. 
Markle, Paul B. Re oe rr pee speteibecsechoesneteteee a Oxtorarst. 
Mongan, Charles com sohuuaesntan cancsdtvasypacttesehseattausss aa 24 Central St, 
MOORES VW ila ¥s.ic ecto ar Ruse sv anpeaversers 15 Cedar St. 
Morrison, FOG Ve a eV we sreccisescacssdescespeemers .. 7 Bowdoin St. 
DAE DD Y 5 gVV GULL OT. oan, esrbostoeenrepehncanpnaeat snupbavenasaucmmanaeomeeaeyees 15 Taylor St. 
Mhurvell Saviestere Bo. cco costecces-pecatevssasvesry co cesetscatertonete 1024 Broadway 
MVErS, TRATES. ilicccsccssr Seare one .. 258 Willow Ave. 
Noyes, Harold M. ...... o. § Heath St. 
O’Hare, Thomas J. .. “4 Benedict St. 
ONCE IG AT WW eo oc.:stsessadececnsovsosbae vertaratutencsoinees ceemt-nesmuseieerreae 24 Trull St. 
Paasche, *NOr mae rt alia tesrscascccsesmparccutnnetenccaccbescccct ce ceentewavee 55 Hall Ave. 
PSO TINA, Le L Y= divocssscoenenssvnused ae ndesmtocstaacnanstreeeere 82 Concord Ave. 
Pelhetiers Georee His cy scetsegceroccstucevasesonctovetvescssere 121 Pearson Rd. 
Plummer, Thomas E. .... .. 188 Willow Ave. 
Pousland, Harry A.\........ By ee 25 Bushnam St. 
Powell, Edwin S. ... 28 Fairmont Ave. 


PLAY) ELAN Gis Vee.) oF op crnccskseacaetareccspehntsh seas acdc «eu geeemeanaeca 102 Heath St. 
rice TrarOl Gi | etusessesncestseeeses . 19 Robinson St. 
AT CONE SATOUG! cyst ancksssnscaitontrassensvunerepsscesa .. 89 Mystic Ave. 
RAVI GOTCLOND Ty, Soh atavevtissascadssussecastacvansarttneutes 702 Broadway 
FSO OU fT NC a ae sci ws ovenccacecuncevecussncsscananantepasearsans 22 Walter St. 
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FRED LENTY, t PILOTL slig.csosooessexeacssoresspresseseesares sors aah viis cs pete 63 Grant St. 
Rourke, Arthur J. ........ esapeasvadeaseteteee 49 Putnam St. 
FRAUSSOT)) aw LeNce EL, sesecisnecsscsseessovoccssucacospissPaesetanre 29 Kidder Ave. 
Ryan, JaMes D. .....-0 .. 559 Somerville Ave. 
Ryan, Lawrence F. ..... cndgeneacecsscacesnaseasdt nee 81 Marion St. 
erty OAT eves dreater sestecupescoer ds osoendusevedeen te mete 13 South St. 
Stiarikey, LOG Waal (di. caccsnccbzcencacnosescaendouson scans castes .ueeee ee 20 Avon St. 
SIsles OG COTE Tok .clisveascscesesssaresisesdecaccnenssseets Sinn aeeqone enna 595 Broadway 
SSP AUICUNS, FOR WAT Doe iisccecsasecertteasscatenateas ... 41 Francesca Ave. 
Sttephens: MELVIN, As cissccisconsssesssvecsseseseuscetenene tenes 89 Rogers Ave. 
Shy tess Dar Fy 9c ccscessccesccsasnss cassodtesenoucnesscarteenesenagene 2 Emerson St. 
Tavionr, Richard Bi .. 45 Bay State Ave. 
TAVLOR yy RODCY EEGs -ciivecsuessesnacsossedvvledinecvaraesee enn 9 Spencer Ave. 
VOL LOY OL Coy... pacovesnsevecsovaseusasuxesdatndeneeeete .. 42 Everett Ave. 
THAUPSEON,” ELAYVOIG  scec.cdss.ciccsazsscsssey exnensrede cal tn eee 702 Broadway 
Mrent..G. LCP DOLE secckstecntescastelencohante ee eae .. 318 Summer St. 
TMM PTIOL: PANIC. We. ccccasecessessensocerscedsepctansevat eianeeeeaae 31 Thurston St. 
Whitney, Stearns H. ....... iccasay neta Union Square Hotel 
Williams, Lawrence f., .... iv oscouete qusugnakevey aie teeta 95 Summer St. 
WoO) IMOrris. Be .ie csssessiescesseracctvesusoncecsaenn aetann eeeeee 188 Cross St. 
JUNIORS 1920-A 
Wwerle, ROSa& J. sscvcdsisevsvssiaccisscovves teres cy viel Sze TREO 49 Mystie Ave. 
Ahern, Mary As  acintiwstensrantees .. 15 Belknap St. 
Atkins; Naomi « «...c.ccsvcdestscccrecesneusegectsev veers aeeeeee ema 367 Broadway 
Barker, Gertrude F. ..... .. 11-A Putnam St. 
Berman, May CC.  sccccccscvsctsscesccsssscurnticaddeiasttudanctdnienaney 80 Prospect St. 
Bormann, Helen G. .... weviyias NahaThe 34 Mead St. 
Bowen, Hleanor ..........00 . 74 Highland Ave. 
Burgess, Dorothy A. .... “de evereweebourn seas 89 Lowden Ave. 
Burke, Grace Tikijnscsecnveswersiereeeemenenee eee 16 Cutter St. 
Burns, VXVa Ge sssccshiiacacsttidecsecesictavenieeueeat eae ene 26 Hamlet St. 
Campbell, Doris M. ...... ornare Iviaevinteaies w. 85 Willow Ave. 
Campbell, ‘Grace’ Je -cisissweaisiatacs aust cdeuvoncttuabecke 21 Quincy St. 
Campbell, Helen M. .............. .. 83 Robinson St. 
Chase, Genevieve W. ... » 2 Préscott St. 
Chequer, Ruth. By jscneas weave deveilstedenavcoeae 20 Oxford St. 
@edding: Mildréd. B.  icnwesecnsseemes we lf Putham Sti 
Coffey, Hthel -M. .s..sc0n ite deiratdewiaoeu lee 26 Rogers Ave. 
@dok, Miriam Li) sadiaiiielwnneeeeeen .. 95 Electric Ave. 
Cotter, Lillian As « :.cscscccorseasreteneveanete nastier 199 Beacon St. 
Davis, Dorothy sa. guy . 196 Powder House Boulevarid 
DMonahwe, ANNA Ge. ecsecccoescoatsnraessae eee ee nee eee 45 Harrison St. 
POO W Marian, We: vidicsrse.<seseeeee ... 28 Vermont Ave. 
Hdawards, Lillian By .:iidesdsssdtsscteeaieteaeeeteeeties 388 Medford St. 
Fallgren, Martha T. ..... .. 47 St. James Ave. 
Perris, EXtheél A. _ ....:...scccscspercecesteverneenserteasey ee aaeaonaanana 36 Hamlet St. 
Fine; Mollie’ ....cscsaceee .. 203 Tremont St. 
Bowler, Marion S.. ....cciccscssoartvercststnoba etenveesteeterenenane testes 59 Cedar St. 
Fudge, Marion EB. . 46 Summer St. 
manna, Huth. Ty siznce 11 Windsor Rd. 
Henehan, Winifred ‘As: jancsnerees -- 78 Cedar St. 
HHession, Alice i. .Avwsissseeereeeeees . 6 Fremont St. 
Hicks, Thelma R. ... siienea Uoeeeee tate 41 Beacon St. 
Hogan, Mary GG. sic nisin ereneeee ... 393 Somerville Ave. 
Hubbard, Lillian. DB, .ivccesskcccesseadevn ceveetee serene eee 26 Lincoln St. 
Hunter, Henrietta V... isseccissescssteacsasdsaceensepteccetereee ne 210 Medford St. 
Kilcoyne, Helen Aly. Aiv.cscsuvcstescttunes .. 50 St. James Ave. 
Liddle, Dorothea. Bi, vs...cicsvccrssveitnl ferieonerpeeeee 54 Church St. 
Linehan; Margaret Tis i.sc.icscsc.octeesetteaseeeeeeee 93 Linwood St. 
Mackay, Dorothy Gi vided .. 69 Josephine Ave. 
MacMaster; Charlotte (Az  ...::.c.d.v.cedeasssceerensenteneete reas 12 Park St. 
Malaney, EXtinice My c.ciscccccssacecvssevioneeetnenttenenenante 143 Boston Ave. 
Manthorne, Aloise ............ .. 14 Stickney Ave. 
Martin, Adele ........... banana .. 8 Spencer Ave. 
McGill, Margaret W. ...... 82 Thurston St. 
McNamara, Eleanor M. .... .. 85 Hancock St. 
Miller, Gertrude By ‘siccssscccsscscsecscousavencedsttianeeenee ene 18 Greene St. 
Murphy, Josephine .... sicones nena EE 403 Somerville Ave. 
Nemser, Pauline © Tu. <.s.ci.c.sseesesscreeys tne eee 25 Walker St. 
Payette, Kathleen (Gi scicssceccscsssesnscdevcase tee cunenen eae 43 Oak St.. 
Réak, Alice Gio cesarean . 187 Willow Ave. 
Quarnstrom, Elsa V. .. 3&3 Lester Ter. 


Ryan, Mary C. ‘1 Poplar Ct. 


Spinney, Gladys BE. Sekeverennsert * 14 Curtis Ave. 
Sullivan, Ruth I, \......ccccscccdecsescsoosscossensccteheearedhtettiin iinet . 89 Jay St. 
Tapley, PHYy]IS, Vs > <..:ci.ct.scxdetedcesecwueest¥exersee ene 17 Josephine Ave. 
Malyor, ‘Dorris Tl. \..:caccessdvecetecsesisevesveusey yee 249 Medford St. 
Traver, Muriel A. ...... ... 287 Powder House Boulevard 
Trefry, Dorothy Wy. siccsccsestessassecccctnerevesseas see 74 Fremont St. 
Trueman, Dorothy . 7 Westwood Rd. 
TTateity, Grae cicisccsvcnivdissccvesnss dosesoushevseedeadsettieeettetate enn 15 Histon St. 
Walsh, Louise -ciiecissectitivetevsnectdst dee 8 Grandview Ave. 
Watt, Bernice i: cccaiitiussteasee aan erteee 105 Highland Ave. 
Webber, Trene: Gi csscssievecsss wane 20 Richdale Ave. 
Wellman, Dorothy VE) ise tits 18 Leonard St. 
Westlin, Mathilda ........ nd .. 8 Joy Street Pl. 
Wilber, DoOratny © iscicisccissccecsdsieesssososecasesess-encuatieeeten nanan 80 Elm St. 
Wavner; » Pearl). .ss.c.qlesssstasseraseses oan eee 152 Linwood St. 
Andelman, Max ........... b sicaibccocetevssceesedaceee devtectenacieeaaan 34 Prospect St. 
Bent, Samuel A. ....... Jincvalieastecdactounustna nteeeteene 18-A Tennyson St. 


SOMERVILLE HIGH 



































































MAMEMEESS, ENC WIAD, Elie cevsccootsevevesivestsseeveverevesdeveeds 62 Clarendon Ave. 
ORICA NTQUTICS: wi.sciscsevssvevtescsesessssvseveosacevicessebesereons 20 London St. 
Carey, John W.. ........ eitesteresvipincivcogo UCP a 93 Partridge Ave. 
ERNEST, cc baievensivssiodevoves evesedsieecesvivideccssteveesoduvesees 42 Murdock St. 
Collins, Joseph ..... .. 189 Summer St. 
ET EIS Bs bd sedis eniecvvidosevievdsdncscisvecusescchineduidhccesuivorteeess 538 Kent St. 
EEE AIY THATELIE Sy. sovevecdeveowecvs devteveossuaviedevevsvacesvesessoeves 30 Cutter St. 
Drew, Frederick J. ...... .. 11 Chetwynd Rd. 
SIE i ides tuidesss 00 ovis Gesevaccovevedueweedssdedieeyndvessevs 7 Belmont PI. 
PARAS ACM MGSO By cccsuscscosrvsiessussvecssveatvdenseresysasese 36 Harrison St. 
RR UTE Dd Kaw cveyvesdeovtesveveywersvavivderevey .. 49 Glenwood Rd. 
See NER EAM IBEIT CES We 0g cove cduisvassvnsevearsvcsnsaceanverdsbvdevesesseseaveesess 34 Otis St. 
Greene. Francis J. ............. ME Di poceeu Neca tune 13 Laurel St. 
Hart, Mortis FE. M. ... et Ss, ... 54 Bromfield Rd. 
eae cudeduust ds See nv eaveveses0-0ecveévousecacuvsaaccdeee seus 18 Benedict St. 
Hodgdon, Albro Ll. ... piece re tevdh oui west auaic tedduveddeave eaeeete 37 Dana St. 
Se ATP RBM ELE Fyre uss ccvectdcttivoivseses ossosesecuudevvenceveocdudden cede 25 Elm PI. 
RU OUTARRCI ME EMINORSIN , seouds vessdesedusevesseccesesevessecivecasevsdye 129 Central St. 
Jacques, George H. .. 43 Temple St. 
Sea ICA ER OTN Se tet sua iiecisnispevenvecowenvsrivesysvesvecounesoendones sdeveredrs 21 Grant St. 
Langell, Reginald -A, ........ . 87 Hancock St. 
Sear a Td AER Sea's clove use séusverscesecasasacdeaveccccossnesesedepnoe 17 South St. 
EPR ELGTOLEN © civece.sucecscsesoxeccsesvoevescvovvoeecuvee 50 Harrison St. 
Meaney; David J... Bedrcasticuvyvouventeercl 8 Cross Street Pl. 
O’Donahue, Edward H. ... Petites keeavertevess waive cds 348 Summer St. 
PGrTOTMp emer © Li, seovsess 0000s Sieg nt deters seve en vedwoowt cigeat 29 Crocker St. 
Record. Robert ........ Dea ten vesis git <baeseole ud ovd vevazeSevéasveeads 36 Ossipee Rd. 
Root, Winthrop H. .. a Seiaccdy ere 55 Putnam St. 
Siva eID OW. s..s.0s0 Waatwapeeless gorse 45 Temple St. 
Sliney, Joseph L. .. - Se ee 6 Park PI. 
RMR CSA TAS. A esdicdcserscvonknee yas eoeUie accent pcceysseseoceses 16 Lexington Ave. 
SUM eese EEE TEE EAN SIMO OF ooh vousevaycesucupunsnrescsvssevassseessccecescosesus’ 156 Broadway 
QP Ni 2): MOS ag 116 Pearl St. 
SOPHOMORES 1920-B 

Page EER EEA COE EGS fare cdeck tavvachacss caevececseves sass scsccvesdecscseeds 23 Winslow Ave. 
SSO ARNETTE CME TAD oR ae cen ectis by ack cab snes scesrsiowwews aces Ja ones dave 82 Muroe St. 
PNooeyscsk rote ead) ele ey ce [ee 16-A Norwood Ave. 
PARAS SENSEI Se ER IMCA | IVT. adecensteseceavicdeeescrswes sence wees 17 Spring Hill Ter. 
Ayers, Gladys E. 

SR aa TA YRS geen saades fanauesdyerevexctiveesccorsesvesootvyeineeerae 78 Boston St. 
Baker, Dorothy P. ...... . 8 Bradford Ave. 
Pam ETRE TT OES ty sesas chen niccadssosentaseces+stesssccesesszcessvesse 14 Harrison St. 
Bateman. Sylvia . 1638 Highland Ave. 
ee ADIT ITO «cadets caeotacssvcesésivysecssaisscascveceeceseesecees 9 Olive Ave. 
Se SRN TG, ccc na cs cacesesssu0=%e<5=00e0scsecsucosvi ovive 30 Florence St. 
Benedetto, Marie ....... Sif Spee ae t SRE 13 Porter St. 
TROL R  ETIINLE | cocs. ccsennccosionessnsees Stave anctoas ey 203 Tremont St. 
PRGUEOTICOOTE, CAIDEPEINA, covccecccccveeccscccsecssseene .. 69 Raymond Ave. 
Davie iy Sen Sane te sande ty cahenet eaten 17 Henry St. 
TE Gn NG 19 Acardia St. 
GPa TR NTE van uice ccd cncecatlocscersvcesceccssesensecdaveueses 11 Appleton St. 
See eee aT Me ooo 22 eee cys cc osncvecseeneccccseceocestcgaens 2 Taunton St. 
Borges, Elvira G. ...... ae sicatetae etcores 74 Oak St. 
IPR eR eet id ada nteseaseccoversacacesonsscsosessecsocivssesrasedsanccdevss 3 -Dix PI, 
ea I NO de gens yn ec cnsackuacescwseevs > sverecteeevevivessossacns 6 Giles Park 
Re ee NNN oo cosy spnnsecinucsestyunivvastesvacacdsscscscasedsesesnsscncess 85 Bonair St. 
Bey Ok cc. 5040) ae wee sebrgh Sea gta sans ... 10 Tennyson §*t. 
Rurhart. Madeline G. .. 9 Holyoke Rad. 
TER Noe sos saavav scons accavs/savviccnscavovsbevecevensedeevoss 278 Lowell St. 
Burnside, Myrtle A. ....... oat .. 16 Conwell Ave. 
Bushwell, Eleanor G. ...............00 . 110 Highland Rd. 
PU PIRMIOLO A TEOIE Ti. vnsccsecacscvcsenvocnsoverctctessaseoveccoosvscavee sais 79 Grant St. 
POUR TPANL CSG) 17) yc, ,creceecsscncceeveccecccscscsseensaccsseccosesegs 46 Spencer Ave. 
Carey, Frances M......... 9s .. 93 Partridge Ave. 
I sea 50k, «scan svenodesadesenacssesuecesssicersuudbavovitds 108 Hudson Sf. 
EI ATIOL TY , sacseseareessasassnenescesvnesanccossedseovorsrsses 9 Webster St. 


Caswell, Dorothy ...... 6 Dartmouth St. 


CMRI TEUIOTILE BP. .......cccsseccrsecssonssasconsoccceuertns 19 Cambria St. 
TELE ANG! 5, oyiniastven ceed osencuevensraverserseeveovistsasavtcnssractes 23 Dell St. 
SMMC TTGNI MIG IVE, 5s0cncccescsssseesesanseecnbesusnaansisnenesosesere 102 Walnut St. 
SOAS OTHON Gio osssevaiscceancsssseunssecnenssoscesesvcoreyssetievas 14 Cambria St. 
Conwell, Agnes E. ....... arevnmbeee ates ssannnaen bass 17 Monmouth St. 
Corliss, Anna L. ........ sR Rane auc anaes seniones condos Shwe 52 Vinal Ave. 
NIN OCA ph. as senssesevoeneasedenconversyacsacstenscisves duevervs 44 Walnut St. 
Pavia, Lessie .......... 49 Columbia St. 
Dawes, Ruth E. ............ .. 18 Walnut Rd. 
Deckoff, Gladys M. ... 2 90. Oxford St. 
EOE 0). 0) x5 ace sus vacnds vases ovr cadascenhainsnsnoourearesausneneiat 29 Trull St. 
Dewire, Mildred D. ............. .. 384 Washington St. 
IIIS TIRAG,V 5 aes ovssnetiestncevacoussousasiorstesaveucoessecysie 36 Highland Rd. 
Dodge, Pauline D. .... .. 222 Highland Ave. 
Dods, Jessie E. ............. = .. 20 Partridge Ave. 
SI OCD, Poa anton snecesmasone ssacdmrtsevionwangaitinusndatss 45 Harrison St. 
WONMAREUTIATO©, SAGLS A... io iacecsencecsovsesscsoressscesstes .. 71 Prospect St. 
MEETS TIOTIS Ts, f..0scvedesonsarsscasseansssees aoseschactaccte 120 Cedar St. 
Dornan, Agnes G. C. .... aa ... 28 Granite St. 
EES TIO. Vig. anestisncareccesirudedstcosstateodusedsrenensmcdetss 144 Lowell St. 
PeMTEPPOM Ary MM].  ...csessoo .. 65 Springfield St. 
SEEEDOTOCIY H,. .cccscscerenvavenysnciescsvedesventixersevussddenave 170 Broadway 
Durning, Ethel L. .......... . 37 Florence St. 
TESS NL TIT RE) 5) as cyvosesatuaneserauvsaxanveoysavent¥onercon sis oxeveoee 58 Oak St. 


SCHOOL RADIATOR 287 
EMO te ELSlen |G. snare viaceseverssnedehetietereersdee deh erriotiaie wean 4 Lincoln PI. 
Evans, June C. .. We .. 387 Claremon St. 





































































57 Marshall St. 


Evans, Vivian I. ... ate 
. 11 Bigelow St. 


Ewart, Miriam R. ... 


Figg, Marion Li .......000 Goaecvenevepnies wnnedsttiAvenase soveatte 87 Porter St. 
PUSAOTO, FOStSr Mic vaste beevenct terres rnctvbewsandaveattan. pve 518 Medford St. 
PUITICy DOTS" EOP stecra ives inthe oeteotoretisvecwcteraiodecdeniv 54 Montrose St. 
Ford, Harriette R. ..... . 22 Powder House Boulevard 
Mond, SELGLGH Kin sie caPv wt aderter petoceuxcctndaneitereee sacra 37 Radcliffe Rd. 
Foster, Marion EB.  ...c.ds.s00 ebadtwcedascebei dears deve abietats<2 66 Irving St. 
Bit GO STICK SON.) AUSTIN SL lita etoce ade deaths cddavonedasreiuee 31-A Hancock St. 
Gaelliven, MArearet By. cawdivcisseinsaantrcdvevedecietvidioks 131 Beacon St. 
Garrity, UAT Lae Gr ered evtcuysstavvvarwove tedadvedsvavutesvestssseecere 20 Stone Ave. 
Ca TSI). MEATIONIN i sessseubseastuvavesiersertesnntncte dite A ewasadseeton re7 89 59 Elm St. 
Geraghty. (OONnSTAnCe INEM asia. tcccevidtvsc-eeteds curscbetnos 42 Prichard Ave. 
CHIT OPS, {AGI MIS ies ceteece hone teeosevnettnteetnte  Feuea 23 Springfield St. 
Golden, GHAEES. Mi» cccwstecoroeexccevesaawsderseess .. 795 Somerville Ave. 
CLOTS VOLE A oon ccvenensseak weumecctccves nie teesaukenoeics 213 Highland Ave. 
Grady, ‘Sadie Hi. .i.. evebeddpee'eays 227 Summer St. 
Pa WSS THA. Si) svcucs aetendledetcadencorveretsyeen eduteancatent 981% Prospect St. 
CETTSTIN, AS VVELA: UIML.. .ataryencees daca dcweceds eacapuvusivessuchenstererie 89 Rogers Ave. 
Grout, JOSEPHINE. HN Ce tven soerdectueoriaseeccevevsttss dconscenevs 4 Glover Circle 
Gulbrarisoms, FOCUC INIA irre c hecaewecteeserevedin nveeseve decever 5 Cooney St. 
Haley; . Grace i... ssemtens sscseere LEY CHEETyY SE. 
FEGIE, ArH” Ps. shcaenteastratts.necdacrierirereceecencineation evs cee 17 Maple Ave. 
Ea mil tor, Ad Ce TW ck cecties tis iendvaeerovsstawes ovens wee estiys 10 Cambria St. 
Hamilton, Lola G. ...... Rives ceveucuthede .. 68 Electric Ave. 
Hamparsoom, Rose ... Bea tedaveevee .. 91 Linwood St. 
Hancock; AliC6 Wik seatstesdenrcsts<ctaeeeactes .. 18 Summer St. 
TES OT A POTATO V cr rene need ae ke ceac vtec cellce ca Set, x <epsaet eee 19 West St. 
Harkins, Mildred M. ....... a Sx ... 029 Beacon St. 
Harnion, Fez Re sccsssncsevaees.4 Wiest Sndvdiedeas ages covee 16 Hancock St. 
Prax nro) Er60 Gls: ike sssctavscateredsxcors tedieatredi ertuts toPiacdeco nea 16 Hancock St. 
Flare yy ERCHOD its ci<enecwswanocouenccuvene evarmtesevccvdey deve «cave 169 Linwood St. 
FLA rrinetOna Ruth) Dah. ces caves cetebeatceretets cent iviccdsvesedreneeeere 19 Grove St. 
Haskell, (Hy Tilizabe thir. ecccecsoscescesaseaversasecccnesosscfaq 116 Porter St. 
EVastines; AUTC Gls. cceg-satesaccctenesds testers tai dev os coote te doc acerssemetea 10 Leon St. 
Hayes, Margaret R. ...... ... 16 Concord Ave. 
EREA DOr aye a a cateete san csonenreatetncarsettans Jecceaccsscnsett 20 Landers S?. 
Henderson, Doris Scbesstiadeat a ecaesaede 47 Burnside Ave. 
FTENwIGUeEs Save lit sccpstcmiesetecavccsvacncrsetettedstiieatansescdecactsueee 29 Elston St. 
PRTTN Ss TuQUT a eecacxcecceveceuettcvssss Eas hae | oe eet 108 Heath St. - 
Fe lrrvevrt,: cA TST) Tis 0 ca tadascateeveacayasndessdeevaeeenree eos .. 1M Wallace St. 
EbOImres). A SyGst TW) fva caccsticvacsssedsvsesuscevaeuateeeedsattee 311 Washington St. 
PROMOTE TE CEPT RS Sasaaesncaves cacsurstcapascseel stevaseewce stttevavenert 38 Ossipee Rd. 
Hopson, Ruth Be wn... abet a taaane SS 53 Walnut St. 
Hudson, Helen W. ...... Pes eabriuay saeeensen aie Pee ate aanade 234 School St. 
Ete, IVE TONT © Nerv sassrest wa seevans eaten naebexsavacsvas 49 Boston Ave. 
Hume, Doris M. .. reaheaeactledaraedceeed 17 Lexington Ave. 
Frtrdy FRU. Ad. aes eecceraccr ties caguacesstetarereetcduvuded acs seeceastee 369 Beacon St. 


. 9 Brastow Ave. 


Hurwitz, Florence .. 2 
. 2 Pearson Rd. 


Hutchins, Elva G. .... 


JFodiees Penriatt eid), cavccmeenteetscessctecnsccee . 54 Cameron Ave. 
Johnson.” Ruth G. Win. gaevetecc¥enastnataeenacek 209 Willow Ave. 
Jones, Elizabeth P. ...... OG ee canta Savage eran 98 Belmont St. 
BS TH TOTAL ss cos casnacaovecchtsaneeee as aseatetsa soe semiaatncces ceseetene 69 Webster St. 
Kelley, Catherine Tl. .eewncs .. 16 Columbus Ave. 
Fai yy Lar iae Ee c ccvesshanprtoreatacacrentr tent: esszaqaescouaasssee tess saewinas 384 Ames Sf. 
Kenney, Frances G. ..... .. 19 Partridge Ave. 
Kerner, Sylvia. ........... asvebaeeh Revisncvah wishes eos 8-A Everett Ave. 
Kimball, Ethel M. .. Jicdek acupohvavence criniyaativeunetivevcnseitce 11 Miner St. 
Kodad, Mildred L.. ...... Sacks Rap thcambisdasducuaveveevocapeevae 1067 Broadway 
Kelleher. Katherine ............ er ... 11 Florence Sé. 
Toa rsom,y. Eelev. Bo. ny Garces eeeedessasevsee=: .. 61 Tuinden Ave. 
Weveom, Wena ciciscc.ssccsseseees Bas stacsuceenes 44, Droit Ses 
Tuery ems  Adh@e IM «555. vncdassecvercctacvsaresarpulae-toaects ottasnttcae a 17 Calvin St. 
uincoln, BisietM? ..,..ccscr denne ... 9 Montrose St. 
Hind equist; Tyee year, BOS BaorcsactscscscenecvsecsonatePsvscsccchacauveests 26 Hall St. 
Frome. Ptiek Gis Beatecssshcceces noses . 107 Glenwood Rd. 
Bud wite,. Hician We  Soaeencavechots sesntasnssassscevecthnesteerteneviaas 18 Conwell St. 
Ma edomeald, s HiVGEY Mic ssscksus seer vacecsscrra-reessheitonsccetune 50 Bromfield Rd. 
Maclachian, FYOFEIGS Wie races areacteesecss 20 Wesley Park 
Wie e Pree WEA ON lee eee cates cccacceenatas ssraddaguasvtcace 11 Dresden Circle 
Mannion, Anastasia ......... ee Pe ee .. 2638 Highland Ave. 
Wheat cle) BGG IMLS sas csceneaectnocntnaaicaanccsonnnscesacantccusacetetastras 47 Tremont St. 
Marchese, Angela M. 92 Pearson Rd. 
Martin, Edith A. ..... . 185 Central St. 
WES SOT, LPO ETO? «sy ccccuiestessuccpsavesescpnapnccaniknckdconastpaaetety .. 20 Austin St. 
Mathews, Emily H. ...... cayneuas tte eee Reahankitmaseacee seeretaand 7 Hall Ave. 
McAuley, Mary M. ........ .... 35 Lowden Ave. 
REE Cad Hive y be Ore Mas Gao), csnpnctsnsdthap cansdhansecaxngarcqdtuaxanenaneey antnes 68 Dane St. 
McCarthy, Margaret M. ....... .. 9 Linden Circle 
McCullough, Mary F. ........... .. 70 Summer St. 
McElroy, Eleanor M. ...... . 49 Montrose St. 
McFarland, Alice M. .......... .. 90 Prospect St. 
Du Ger IM UR OES OI yy a soapastsosds scadasanstastgisspasaveas Wearten oy 26 Vinal Ave. 
McGrath, Catherine M. . Roe tr E 73 Dane St. 
Me Hale: Hiilte (Mii 8 sesevsetesciaczecesoteviais ceveesstivever sven iunaky 91 Alpine St. 
McQueeney, Mary L. ..... . 16 Atherton St. 
MBit DOROTHY Ale | ceddeenceesceneveresritevetcosvesvsentietniesaves 19 Stone Ave. 
DEEL WIMe.. MGR Ul scecccactibisizerten satacasravettecvestinngens 82 Prichard Ave. 
MOeyor, Katherine - Lay iscscscisasievesesicecceicsccesescsaneves 18 Highland Ave. 

























































































288 SOMERVILLE* HIGH 
MERELY Ar BIey qo) ish gud Meh e mean rcp bc kcrrece crteict 24 Pleasant Ave. 
DETTE AoE OLO Ml, ny serie eatvarssavowusctstsuibstatwensnboerevir isunpaek nent 16 Arthur St. 
AVERLS TS aVLEUT Ue La Gos! vcasccbseaptevsnsevevenvensvectestaladtcacecsanans 10 Lesley Ave. 
Moore, Emma F. ....... 296 Highland Ave. 
DEUS o scxceovasseastsesceanunssvdusenesveess ave hosausirearsne 17 Maple Ave. 
Morrison, Alice E. ...... vt ~ .. 43 Whitman St. 
SVE UAE pe SONLUSS Ounce oy last sepadessivsdes vansunds anuiyssumrvaicanararap 50 Spencer Ave. 
TG Gt MET GTO TIG ANG edi ves ivstedsccnssvusaccdscchandeectueeoeataucten 8 Langmaid Ave. 
Mulligan, Helen .......... FiscastsaaeivecaatadeevenenGecnesats Leer 8 Bartlett St. 
VETTIIANYseeS LLC ecevcnesepenctss ancases sadeaauentenaaWoaWere eset as 3 Spring Hill Ter. 
WET DY, hANASTASIA (A... .stesss<snsncnosbat-necaveus-oheeeraheeeenne 443 Norfolk St. 
Myerson, Fannie .......... te ... 44 Stone Ave. 
INONETS; “GErtrUGde UP. ociisccccsvsverevocacnesessePvescereraageates 42 Richdale Ave. 
Newcomb,. Louise V. .... .. 104 Pearson Ave. 
Newman, Ruth BE. .......... évSvedstuoszevevnssalesveesSeaeTes 41 Putnam Ave. 
Noreau, Lucy E. ....... S$ daseusedsdeesuveoaravateastentt ten 14 Dell St. 
INGE Ss erate Gr. csescacsce re .. 13 Gibbens St. 
DORE, ee CLAM: UGE 1kavscaccpasevacs veces Veetesveceeeoroohe . 53 Walnut St. 
INTENT GIA YS) Dis cusssecasvesren staves eee Ke SOU PUES: 
O’Brien, Hileen M. ................ opbwectunsnveds eageasevereeenee’ 8 Morton St. 
Ohanian, Baranson H. ....... ais, o .. 1092 Broadway 
OARATIT  DViCLOMITCA, GAG, sevssccvecsaccescoseravareérscevecssisustereaee 39 Webster St. 
PORICINIS;, DO LOM ces steatevsvansvneasscactese partons ceasencsveanccoreeen 34-A Tower St. 
Pickering, Sarah T.. ...... .. 29 Auburn Ave. 
IET CO TALIA Se ctscertessss savasccsoescettetavivets tuteuenipevaxacaoree 15 Chester PI. 
Pincus, Velma L. . na Eraeauatteu tt eice ty 41 Lexington Ave. 
BED ea tac ER UL Tha etescoa veer carries en, ut reesanc docanttnascastcane coucatem eset 33 Bradley St. 
PeOnCes “A NVA ed atecbavceocoapeso eaeoteaeasteates .. 156 Cameron Ave. 
BOWEL, LS OTI UES Wissseccy-ttsrseequessuovecausctaesencasstentiansetvicouse 18 Rogers Ave. 
Braye Ruths ceecsente weoncce ocecadesGeevan userchisete tuner eeees 102 Heath St. 
ERASERS (RUNTIME aarti cence ysrunsurssinvs «esessisnvcvarsvegsnsoeersorers 15 Loring St. 
PRAT POPE AMON ANS Wcriessisecracesecores 88 Bav State Ave. 
VY EDITS Uh Rees aresiccpscexvdeacocdacns ranbouvans .. 48 Pearson Ave. 
NRG OPMIED CLO IV WN ince teeth te ac foo vcs coocasnasovalevesteetincs rire 65 Craigie St. 
FC TPECUS 1 NTI Lane tetnc asaya vasiestedoudeccctensatucases sneteamderacteeere 18 Loring St. 
PRUE Sy ees OL Ue Gi a taeuastekus sais unsanaue cose vscauncveveioas meee reterornte 49 Gorham St. 
Robertson). Le] iA) Aa: ..5s..ssnsevaviensaets -acune eeseeeee 48 Svrinefield St. 
EONS Vaey “NERS SA UA sottavces nis csacntepebatevsrestetsten came 37 Albion St. 
FG WME UUET) Ol Cera & poceess sipichooscenacusstdevendon sess acorns . 68 College Ave. 
RYAN MUIRICe PARR ccccscascass . 16 Adams St. 
Ryan, Mareueriet J. .. waa SA int St, 
RS UTI Sa MT Tyler eteece..« << acestucvacesesecesses ote ... 10 Waldo Ave. 
UTILOL Ge LNATIC. wlimee relat vcsaccdcestuacthessmeooetestaneecsouns seers 42 Mystic Ave. 
SSRGYS BAY Ire Bragg SER 6 ure Se ae ee ana ar Rey A 50 Waterhouse St. 
sneehan,: ADDIS Ht, .scsccsr.csocncess diana stagtocyeaeacesOieeatnes 33 Marion St. 
Simonetti. Mary A matte Ro a pee ee rea 72 Newbury St. 
Simpson, Katherine M. ............... .. 20 Montrose St. 
SS UE OdEy; EUSEIVC TeV Ley etee, Oicceosccbepvade qentdadseedee hie we vieeerte ome 14 Rogers Ave. 
DMV GETS cA GAB yess, feeeseapscgeenancose SA ed penne 23 Farragut Ave. 
SD CHa Sige Wate eee coe ea, pa cecte nan crcusees daa sfeteru coyeeeeaeeee eee 42 Tufts St. 
SPeEMCE OC Wieran Ved toreere--s-rtes-ses .. 24 West Quincy St. 
Sipe che sriviaryr cht) pe artessaseerwssrcve apes us dv cvussdeseeexipasectect conte 43 Hall Ave. 
SUEY SY ofeh wgl (2) 57 6 Vo eo eee ee WP ederntinceeeees ... 161 College Ave. 
Sle phensons Via lime GH, oo. vsccccessaisestassuevers areesnaceavessane 29 Albion St. 
SSDI] ee RO Spe ner ccc oeeeteras eoevnasysvnswernaits vtcheteees 12 Electric Ave. 
SUlliwam zeae cl AMey x. crsssecccesoacaieos-fe-bs as sesesetcee eee eee 46 Trull St. 
Suthermia ma pemorotiy iM. | cccccecsscces-ccevateceesceccosens ... DS Berkeley St. 
SIGE rac ween pail (Guy der bon ceates -essecnsaunascosatecttessseeeee 18 Walter Ter. 
EDO me eae ctatnn at soertextcs steesteee cas avanctancuad ateitemecieeene 267 Summer St. 
Taylor Mamear ete 1... \.sesevdiepteacssosscssssosaatetnctessossvanstestees 93 Cedar St. 
PT RAGE) SEU ie ee tacatiauines Cotecsactes reexbauense se aise ease SPR 1240 Broadway 
AOA ASUS ye VEIN TOD une es elt co eadectuat rey sevtncdeaates sxcthoad .. 79-A Hudson Sf. 
WeOLOTAAT BETA INICE Wa, 2h. crsccsss tenes geetou-saustussSeeeereereaees 11 Watson St. 
Tellin aVsOlOt ili. 1 ccsvetveie sce. .. 277 Powder House Boulevard 
T DOR OIS tame OU IS tes, scsppat atnacteteoetesesane een eee eee 43 Prescott St. 
TOIT FATCOIITIS IM. | clseseccuceesseavecteccssieseuees baiuas «.. 110 Pearl St. 
TOGKSTMETCLOIMOS, ic. cc.<decakeietteoncic Wehes .. 46 St. James Ave. 
Tovpan, Evelyn ........ ne , 209 Highland Ave. 
TEMPO RCCL VP. | csresessccocavesrareayavataces tus dovaseveasvarvcnttage 95 Pearson Ave. 
Wadsworth, Charlotte B. . 109 Highland Ave. 
Walker, Mildred A. .... ..09 Morrison Ave. 
Walkers VAOlGE Ls Ukitcbaaseareetennecscesrateecetee ... of Francesca Ave. 
VV LST OU GAS aed, cercereccierhesieaus cavers sensu anneesetyaaanees 29 Summer St. 
iui, 45 0 Dem Yay oi =| CAR er ery. eave Rn ert ery Sey re 17-A Glendale Ave. 
WV AL TIODS IN 2 Gye UO Mteree oe ce cceeane oe taenauavasicavecertoenes 278 Highland Ave. 
Watson, -elarriet) (65 case cccsticthonsrset tharos abet 105 Walnut St. 
Weyand, Marie A. .......... eaetd .. 14 Buckingham St. 
IVE YEO UE A TIGE: AN tiv taebasssanesscebanenscesanecappevtrectsaeceeeeaaete 43 Line St. 
WV art, Whar 1 5,. %,...srsseezantyrcoenstncseereeatas ssrtaresee LO Partriveegave. 
Whipplew@nelmmal Tuy. 22-5. scuasccenceecussncesceotstvecassnsspessesdcess 21 Ashland St. 
IWILeri DOU C FRi sacssicssadstnsressvcesscsdasvtvests .. 195 Summer St. 
WATSON ELC 4. ss ccnce> s- deasboacd savas oes sonvoethbensencecse¥srsasestins 66 Highland Rd. 
VV, eR AAD Eder odio wad taco uneoa sonenasacaoeenonscacensamesnnciey tea¥as oomee 40 Tower St. 
Woolley, Ruth H. .. Jenbbtwastadatelopmance snae¥ Cosnevonenerehe 17 Robinson St. 
Wrist UG Ta ClO lack iceiecarsxes ..127 Powder House Boulevard 
WEI Olimar Ls. Sisacovasstvecevtantensduemeteenessettaeciestes 80 Packard Ave. 
A Delis veh SON. AN sivcscsccasspencsnersuanersteedachesasaapetescaxoniver® 11 Hudson St. 
Ahearne, Frank E. ...... saapvben cfuosaseoned 67 Trull St. 
Andelman, Charles ...... a: ... 04 Prospect St. 
Ardito, Charles Wc. aa hauswacnpoasek thspucasassendoneaseoescohaerte 16 Joy. St: 
Bacigalupo, HE Ly, ccopeccssserssopessesserere Sen bstanageaeer catverdasehs 14 Park Aye, 
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ESAS ST EROLATIG icstscsaversssnttnyntvis os secthch duextesst cunts cocshtesadienme 140 School St. 
IBATTOLtS WuCStOr Ge, cecedeccecccosysdsesccdtcsvededecanvansatecanrtne aman 5 Ash Ave. 
SAV I OMD MI sscsvcissacse ake . 122 Holland St. 
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Bennett, Weston T. ........ .. 44 Wallace St. 
Blanchard, Walter O. ... svosnsnsdsadpeseabascnacshestneenene 87 Wallace St. 
BSOLEOTs ATU TH), ccsenctonesdcocs coacdeascsegascont aren ah (yu tters eet 117 Hudson St. 
Gala eatin LOSE DIED INIA wssincesassesvensdercnctavensakeanen .. 46 Spencer Ave. 
GAPE LIA WLEN CCL. | cssckscesencssnee tein yonannscoesedt .. 180 College Ave. 
@hapmian, FTANICIS. Ay sascscisssaccscceucnercocscnssesesersene eieemneees 21 Waldo St. 
Chisholm, Grant K. ........ ie .. 227-A Summer St. 
STTTEGTG, SALW ELE W . ceciedssseosscevevascooceusersaeseaneyNetergetnaeeeneaeaam 97 Lowell St. 
GUS V re LOMAS Jk, nssscecacscesteontss ae .. 22 Marion St. 
COUMINS, OUGCICS E... scsssencdaceveuscsroes.cessoscncebencanaaaaen rene en ee 46 Oliver St. 
Condon, Laurence U. ... .. 90 Bromfield Rd. 
GTO pel OU CLICK g. vecssecncssvecceevsseas® Casadevstedease eee 31 Hudson St. 
GREMe|N, TLAMVESY. ...c.tecvesssosevorscerceaoncnccter’er sheen isnamtentae 69 Oxford St. 
Gruikshank, Warle Os ci..sccsvvscosouresssvevgestiy aren neeneee 93 Lowden Ave. 
Wearoorn,. TLOTACe’ Gi. \isssctescaseeesesbonses 22 Lovell St. 
DP lame ys SORT BS situs sccccccssatecuss eee 18 Murray St. 
Deawire, BerDard, sZiscdsencacveossssssuacscegeusnte ees 384 Washington St. 
Donahue, TAMeS Cy isc. cselisceaasssateoccesaduabeugtreeee ene aese eames 28 Calvin St. 
Ponahue, Jefferson PB. ....scscecsussssessssveeeessstereaveeenaeee 71 Prospect St. 
Mondale; George. Ee. ...vssssorpcencsnec eee .. 16 Spencer Ave. 
Donaldson, David L. .... seculuautacwindenepeseer 35 Lowell St. 
DOW; GOOrBe Mai. .ictvecscoscescqcdenesencohrabedee item nate eee aee 12 Eliot St. 
IPB, CHAPILES ‘TJ. ccscsnreneseccdssarqhanchne tens pai ovtertase tena eas 34 Houghton St. 
Hrickson, Karl Ho ..... skvavesceccoseeeee .. 380 Washington St. 
VANS, Wish te csscesse scolhowdusotuseuietecene’ 21 Claremon St. 
Farren, Herrick W. ...... .. 382 Lexington Ave. 
Misher, AUTEN COLA,. sscccesecscceccodenccevceuvembonseedectemeeemeamiett 7 Minor St. 
Fitzmaurice, James. F. . ae .. 164 Summer St. 
Fogarty, William J. ....... séocheckvanvsiesteaeteaaseae 17 Spencer Ave. 
IOV eS COULCIS « co cesccssosccescczseuscesemmene ... 25. Wiloughby St. 
Gaagagis; Walter i. Ve. cccsssccsccecccore . 19 Mountain Ave. 
GTO DDE UOITO. sivitesecosscnssurve MMactineane 23 Belmont St. 
GnNecco; AGOIPDUS. Cy. sccciccticorssscecesetaeneneee nen eee 26 Appleton St. 
Goddard, GeOLrge: W... cacceccssecssesa-snccsevaesa SiSasagetaoen 7 Wheeler St. 
Gray, Clarence W.  sisseccccecsers nanhaw Dain Guanecbenaseeeaeeae or Euite ste 
Crullase, RUSSELL ...cccccecsevcesstonstte oa .. 216 Medford St. 
FROLAT r SATYIOS. Hi: cccnsccecensancentalaessuaeneie duet theese tamenetareaees 30 Dane Ave. 
Haley, Leonard F. ........ .. 44 Dickinson St. 
Hammond, Chester \'T'; <.ijccscsccsssdecstvdattesecssvecstesseueeteenee 61 Tufts St. 
Eleadstrom, Birger (R. <i:.;<:--ssmenae .. 222 Willow Ave. 
Herlihy, Joseph Li. 22: sstanlawaleer ts etn 34 Pickney St. 
Hildreth, Arlin As ...c64 desesvusecusscu gedit ees 164 Albion St. 
TLOAT; FeTANCIS: W.. .....:.cscosccavsusesaseteear eee eeneeee renee eee 2 Beach St. 
Holmes, Forest P. ... Pee, mets 22 Walter St. 
Holmes, Henry FA. | 2......:.csssdenedunteacousetdarstecaesseeeeteeaenee 265 Beacon St. 
Holmes, Walter (SS, ci..c.cesceuemeees ... 316 Beacon St. 
Flunter:. Cyril Vi. ..ccccccteccscenc oe eeecade es tee 34 Newbury St. 
Irwin, Ellsworth S. ......... sascu uuu eeoneeen esse teoedas tate 28 Berkeley St. 
tohnston,. Warren (Si) ...-snemee J adealentbotenceaee 10 Hillside Park 
Keating, Robert: J... ..c.ccccssossscadescsconsseceennetedttts ieee 87 Lowell St. 
Kelleher, Da vidi... vies <wasscssactesdunceasteevaetonteneeseeeeeeee 209-A Pearl St. 
Kelley, “THOMAS Av. ..c.sccssessscovssvebos sovessuetsnes Gaeeeeeaeeateaeneeen 7 Madison St. 
Kelliher, Daniel J. . 111 Pearson Rd. 
Kiley, Moyles EV. s.ccc.ccs:ccccessosconseostacesenee: tt ptettear eee 11 Morton St. 
Knox, William H. ..... ey soeveeitexetr eens 140 Highland Rd. 
Kuhn, William M. ..... ay sesdebead bans teeeeeneeanee 227 Summer St. 
PIATIG,, VA WA ic astsesccstes .. 40 Lincoln Park 
BANE, JOSRD iscficccccascovsesescvasenasandacectessvssteen stan naeeaeaaam 355 Broadway 
Lehan, Charles K. ....... . 764% Prospect St. 
Littlefield, Fred B. .... .. 49 Marshall St. 
Locatelli, Albert’ J. «..... .. 78 Belmont St. 
Macleod, Malcolm ...2:--...ccccssscsvssancessaseedespereeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeenn 4 Carver St. 
Maddison, Lawrence B. ...... .. 221 Morrison Ave. 
Maguire, Charles. Bry ccz.sccccscccssseccssvsstseneneteeenestieeenennne 432 Medford St. 
Martin, Walter W. ...... .. 19 Electric Ave. 
Mayer! “Walter An titcsniwencnt seasesesodeengumenenaeeee 71 Hudson St. 
MeAjloney, (J. Mramklin <.2..cceneet .«. 171 Walnut St. 
McCarthy: iG ward) i). seccet-ce eee . 299 Beacon St. 
McKenzie, George ..... weet barksipce 
MecLaine, George Gi. sicecsecirsescstsstevecsscriysneresanieentaeeneaeeae 26 Glen St. 
McNamara, James A. ....... sueseuss locansalt eRe 85 Hancock St. 
MeQueston; William: BY jac.2.cic.1s..ceneee eee 20 Kingman Rd. 
McSweeney, John F-. ......... ssonceud¥acgtkapeeeees 331 Washington St. 
Michaud,’ Ralph: W...cccseccsssccssccccossscscsencreetssoaevaeenenneaaa 66 Hudson St. 
Miers, Arthur ‘Si ..scccccseccccessvscecdssdccncsccesetesacaeteet emma 106 Broadway 
Milliman, Julian TI. ... 175 College Ave. 
Mitchell,, Charles Al vasecccccccsensseccscccocdycsdhstaeteaenannneaaaats 91 Bristol Rd. 
Mooers, Leon W. .......... .. 10 Wellington Ave. 
Mowers; Hobart: Ere 0c. .ccccsssscccnetedeciccnuadeeutnathortesteme 50 Lowden Ave. 
Murphy, “Arthur Fin si... cciicscscccstsascoavtvescats tscnsat ct 9 Warner St. 
Murphy, Li@O Beh cccacisccsscctharcassacaneee caidecsssisicise sooth aaa 4 Hamlet St. 
Murray, James Jo 4..:.: edkdunictusheve«Zeene cage 47 Rogers Ave. 
Muar raye William. Ja. s.2iccsssccsdescccceccsscis carnal 22 Elmwood St. 
MNMornthrup,) Gary Eto ucee 855 Highland Ave. 
O’ Connell], THOMAS (Js siciccccscssoccncsesvartcccesesessashanteenaane 37 Oak St. 
OISOM MCAT JO! ascsertcecnasties sty . 741 Broadway 
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Pease, Benjamin ,,., vy, 95 Pennsylvania Ave, 
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CIE TOC OTICI. "T'. sccccsccccvescussccesseesvis sedvscscsersouenss 181 Broadway GAAS WEATION Cee prictecavcscceverevereissettavcasies sveecgeseeee 9 Mountain Ave. 
METI DV oo og cv huide Seahde scdeveie ate coicun Rt deqetveudswerncneete 15 Chester St. Gaffey, Mary G. ........ ba eC Mi 15 Lake St. 
Ce) ME Ng eS .... 14 Pearson Ave. Gimore, Ruth E. ........... Whisks aritasies dhsen coudeateo diodes 23 Springfield St. 
SEMERIEVVELY TTY 13, oisscscneveoscccsoonssenvessedenevecdecssassdzecsevets 50 Banks St. SROSTIOY LOL STEC Gayl aaniesacsdies care choabkavactavcenscaterevectapestansenes 13 Laurel St. 
IEE CHANR Eo vos se gnacedaiarccnenccswedvarcebcevedestuvanedes 11 Columbus Ave. PPS IS OTIS? Flak idevccerctiiaeveathneentcatevevecss .. 854 Somerville Ave. 
MMII ESABERIIT GPS 0.5 cickséncestedes naceucindenseoséeesysvascassesede 203 Holland St. ELST DAR SOOM) ul OF CO dase sia ers Ate tcvacadss cacsesecreceusvei ues 91 Linwood St. 
Reynolds, Augustus T. .. 154 Medford St. FTATSR, NAL G. a .vestccner es . 33 Ibbetson St. 
METER ip cwies os cons cus vbtveonductverauseecsdotsuesvovayocsescs 45 Mystic Ave. ELA TIM SCO ECU We eh tes eect oc oats ca puss cc ctescdeencekestortolvaete 1 Carver St. 
Reynolds, Augustus T. .. .. 154 Medford St. Holmes, Beatrice ............ FA oe ee .. 311 Washington St. 
RRR E occu scsivaccecsscodoucvavevevececeevctcosonceescasseseas 45 Mystic Ave. Hunter, Beatrice M, ..... PRR LAE TOM OPER: CLs Pen erty eee 51 Lowell St. 
Rideout, Allen M. ... sMiGERUED ceeeueteacunaciadase becveevess 342 Broadway JOHNStONy (GIRO VSR AC ek cel cecretel ccsitemeetret svisicens 10 Hillside Park. 
PEO NVATTON Fo ....00cccses. . D5 Josephine Ave. JOY GE, » LID UIC: os ceaeuadtunencene see citcande ce netc duck havtencartneees 6 Spring St. 
Robinson, William H. ....... .... 8 Edmonds &t. KAVOOLHMIAH, -HIOTENGE® serassperererccrardceteneinemetersuavence cates 29 Calvin St. 
Honan, James Fr. ............... . 373 Medford St. Kettleman, Frances .......... Pucush covdynuavacebeteacaveiese 20 Summer St. 
Rooks, Maurice B. .... 5 Madison St. MaraDeey  TaMece G attodncrte. sca cots sotiaite adbeatereaas acietsstavrere 54 Park St. 
Rubinstein, Michael ..... - 33 Highland Rd. Lehan, Mary C. .... . 76-A Prospect St. 
Ryan, James EMITS re teae vies esc aatttnydenesavstisssasacastekeosss 74 Florence St. Deboritehy “Ethel Wis dacescedevee.coenoletdeneste seat 9 Wellington Ave. 
Sandberg, Arthur E.. PRE! ir? <5 139 Albion St. Lenna, Emily M. ...... P nauste ewer te vatoncuck deotvecenC eee 12 School St. 
Scribner, James M. oo teen hh eee 41 Wisconsin Ave, Lewis, Mildred I. ............. shtacdedetaavoneoahay .. 347 Beacon St. 
Seymourian, Harry eR ee tS 49 Oak St. Lightell, Olive F. ..... bry Hebei cchece 38 Rogers Ave. 
Shelley, Bernard R. ........ ay .. 10 Willow Ave. Ong, Beatrice Vint casei ete tnetsees .. 49 Concord Ave. 
Silk Wy illiaima J. 2......00:. Bei Latautts fay concvoscusseoacsuetetees 22 Bonair St. MAGIC A Ys MCRL LiAiive.tcrecrsceotectussrcesnescnerereesereseeeee 33 Lowden Ave. 
Simpson, Reginald-H. ............. pe . 15 Lesley Ave. Mackay Muriel i. csseseice ra a eee eee ee 109 Beacon St. 
Fo na aE NE gE eats Gos encscy cst dondsceovicerincvevsncacossseneesxe 47-A Cross St. MacTwiggan, Ruth B. .... 0 cre chic eee ee 12 Atherton St. 
Smith, Frederick W. ...... ... 145 Highland Ave. Magee, Catherine V.. ............ Pccncetcce senextdveesecenteee 12 Central St. 
PSP Ne TONG EN ictaes.ekscysotsvevehccocsccevcevceecccscerccssececorosses 60 Bartlett St. MAL WOOK,  TOSCDHING He srerttraucditkatieeiee creases 27 Stone Ave. 
Snow, Roland G.. ........ BRC ae hicks ev cnuicentecitore 39 Pearson Rd. Maxwell, VE vel yn Tactheccescvantn siete taccieceee, core ieiees 22 Greenville St. 
RBM RE TOPPA VEDI EC cc las coven cc ckesacccc teocsccesvoasacctscocsusce 14 Florence Ter. Maxwell, IMmoPeieC Tacs eie ee ee 10 Grand View Ave. 
ed a NN SEEN NOP ES. Macs uesesina oc, sacvsucscces ccvecncceseseséccesesosecesseseee 34 Albion St. McGoldrick, UMareare te bun sccm wenctu ese 55 Springfield St. 
SIG oe So Sie Oe Ss 28 Derby St. MAING, ANI Os TRY Aeiecatucrennts ooieeseeeecaadts rece veoeet osete 8 Hillside Park 
Taglino, Anthony .......... . 38 Mansfield St. Minasian; AlilGG. ijvasieccivestsest itn eteledettencets 374 Somerville Ave. 
Tait, Archibald ..... re . 122 Prospect St. MiLOUat. Ati arden ... 8 Stone Pl. 
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apicepe oe eielere Lk, | i ek 86 Prichard’ Ave. Murray, Helen C. .... rec noub ecrenteor cc trePenceer 4 Houghton St. 
SUR Ne RT ECEME POET NT asus os aya sb tesoveceserceecccecsvocscncens 223 Morrison Ave. Myerson, “FISt here tas ccsctaetistecssecakersetvertcecavesetosesacesecetccale 44 Stone Ave. 
RS VINAPETIOUTA, IVS ELEC. SS. “cs cccescadcecssdsicevscaceccvseseces 11 Willoughly St. DELS, Via Vista ee ireseceteadec cnceceiey castes sreeemer eee tenses ccdcessaetece 7 Warren St. 
PACE SESAME YY CUE CENTS setts os al sevivdsuccdsaieyessssavcccsesosoveccseccesssne 10 Smith Ave. Murphy, Marys vcctcexctetastes tracts eedieaeas das .. 14 Caldwell Ave. 
Fes ea EP PAESRED Unig eoceccuuchs <csxeroutiasisessscseeseccesesserenseceas 2 Dixon St. Nolan, Margaret M. R. ... Se Sk ee Se 13 Warren Ave. 
SR eerreRaEO MRAM creme TERT ACTA eee ii secencsara cagoas acs cseuvcseceescoscncscseneasas 17 Dow St. OMbLeary, Margaret yl. eiaseccrecerscne teeter. ccressutteseree 15 Atherton St. 
PANGS SPREE I CAPRESSO taco estivacencccvevecasacsspsanesvecsenese 248 Somerville Ave. Pareaccini, Columbia S§S. .. 6 Aldersey St. 
Doce Mae Renan reATEAN CMM tees Vai ala dcctsatece dey: cat Clvececccesacsvedenodovenee 547 Broadway Pao Taina, JB. veces centacctecsnuass bev cdeey cans taeeteeete tie seed as sadeuctene 108 Beacon St. 
PY ca a eMC SARA OPS ON rors oceasuescussetssceseacusekscvccsesesssecesees 379 Summer St. Prebensen, Valborg H. ... .. 77 Sacramento St. 
Waltz, Vernon. ......5.87 ... 36 Francesca Ave. RAIMNSCY.. GLACE’: csacdeccoittatstacesunsetaracdutsteateneneceetcane fienvusensceustes 36 Bow St. 
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NAN Be a INERT TODS Peo ae once atic cece sucercscsvsssecesscarehssocsscescentaces 69 Avon St. Reardon, Marie F. ......... ... 225 Washington St. 
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FRESHMEN 1921 Smith HGertr ud 62 iit cteccetatesce | naatantenescnens .. 46 Houghton St. 
CLASS 1921. Summers, Bessie ......... Perec on ea Narre tnaeseren ae 35 Union Sq. 
ONG oT Af Esa) 0 ee 353 Beacon St. Tashjian, Vohe ...... Pusat bcaateverar eee kadoase 56 Oak St. 
Arkin, Sadie F. ...... 89 Newton St. Taylor, Leona E. . LcspMeeecePtaae tonic tis dds Srcantanee ancedse 16 Clark St. 
ie a EN RTD Meee eet neh gacuacesdechoetysscdsevesessessoaiacsesseee spas 298 Highland Ave. Tinker, Olive M. ............. .. 793 Somerville Ave. 
rere aM TSMR ETE MESO vss accsancssnicacsusescesereseesessneacceccoceeces 10 Pleasant Ave. Toomey, Mildred! Tar ccaccecepcrcaseteteacasasactusteecacuectteancescvacs 45 Lowell St. 
Baker. Wena IM. ...:....... ee .. 40 Columbus Ave. Wagner, Myrtle M. ........ (ar rcthastem cess 10 Emerson St. 
nee eae NMS ETE IVT, 5, 5 sscnssanesrvceacescondecseseveccccocsvececsscocscnsvns 6 Ivaloo St. WY Bishi ER UCL INin pa tsecutecsucucdecresmenseces ives totuapaccscchbomeseentse 87 Summer St. 
Barrett, Marie S. .......... ae .. 9 Marion St. Warner, Mary BH. cise aoe .. 40 Dickinson St. 
Bastion, Mildred M. ..... aeedussavacetetineredaceivnns ea tuescveaacd? 6 Ivaloa St. Wastts,. Plorence: Ws irdectetcstaceec. dlc bonteneeteacad 49 Springfield St. 
Beardsley, Leila D. ..... Bee fas ebertinssceatescavesnseesaneesy SIMOSLOVG Ste “Weinsteln;. DGAMCUCGI AL cn ccsccuaescneaersnve~tonneseacowecstecceacete 19 Calvin St. 
eee INEM CULT) ccacoyosesocssinsdacosedeccses cs svocvdereoscosecasenss 20 Cambria St. Wellington, Hazel C, sBANENGh vs Goes be dasha cocneaensaees interiaes 71 Oxford St. 
aed RESTO TE. 107, fo, crrsecnnscoessseesseossestvsoevversascocecessuenas 11 Arrow St. Willwerth, Marguerite. "M. eee sch sucuatonsonccchers dessatettonns 148 Lowell St. 
ME IPSTRME NTE CA (3, coy veves stescesaeses evevvansentoessiovenasesecere 95 Belmont St. Wood, Rosamond A. Metans Srastaattaarreassa 7 Bigelow St. 
Bliss, Edna M. Wrood,. Bivelyim Ac pevticcccteeessseiccisnabataanes Sencenchents 25 Columbus Ave. 
eee ETPOESETES IGS cs cvcccueassceseccssseccnaBacssescepscesacnedecsossbeeets 75 Cedar St. 
ee MRRP NTA ooo. cocss0ce sncveccnasvensocsssesencvecasseuccvaseas 79 Marion St. ‘Allens RODOrEG DC e EL Mme ctasenstensstaratereesenmesaceceesvreee 122 Hudson St. 
Burke, Helen V. ...............00 poe ey eee ae 9 Homer Sq. HA SWtON;. Loa ll We aieacownteces uch ons sun snanensascsuuteanstansensovatarccsacncy 28 Vinal Ave. 
Callahan, Margaret M. ..... a n 165) Lowell. St. Baru flaldsy Wig wWREMCS  sprcsccccccccscncevecsactschhceuusansavenccotrenvers 9 Parker Pl. 
Gon) NCE Oe ... 6 Summer St. Beer, James: Al, Getsecccssee .. 16 Linden Ave. 
Drm CT TE oc; ss csensccdevesvsscscescasecasacsesssasenrs sasacssacciecs 21 School St. Bennett, Byron ......... .. 24 Spring St. 
“ioe, Te te ... 46 Wheatland St.  S5Bertelli, Amelio J. ..... .. Lb Avon St. 
raf TS caecbsnsbihnczcoieiedecneebeoss 14 Cypress St.. Blake, Walter S. ........ -.. 50 Putnam St. 
SPUN MTTA TUT, oc. oos. cy ghdancpecedasccchehonavecsstaetetovhsvanosesddevseseasenss 92 Line St. Bronstein, Meyer ..... roreerirtrcanartni tee 72 Oxford St. 
Cotter, Gertrude .... ... 38 Vernon St. Bryant, Lester ........... 228 = .. 36 Marion St. 
(rocket, Mary S. ................ OR ie Fee 11 Harvard Pl. Burry, Harold E. ..... os ssreeeceenensnseneasens 18 Granite St. 
SUPNPTUEME COPE T UGG FY. ...)..2.:ececenvsdsoccsesovenssonoecsasesscncs 24 Durham St. Ca ta nis EPerirvieBiersssrct baa se aenatthanteeoeenseanee 654 Somerville Ave. 
erawnie, ¥ ireinia.............. .. 51 Ibbetson St. CHAN GIOY Se LELOD ST THAN taattcar paccte sansnecansnatsa to ectenncetpe cunt 11 Prescott St. 
SPUMNUNNNEERET ESMENTEUD I, 5.0 00s0cessncasesenenussaesancouausoaerssvengnacperota 79 Marshall St. COASEM PVATIOLS Cre htheseied<tlossreseteiettetietannstecnte 44 Josephine Ave. 
PEREEIE ESOREIC ..5,.0000sscsencrsncceessonscaenoncensnesiassaevve 38 Houghton St. ClOMURMO A RACGP Cle J) cmc ke saslssassytoessntenysvesaassacaratraeoeees 64 Beacon St. 
Donahue, Gertrude ........ initiates ene Wee Satvinest.. Connors; DAVIG Jisciesess a. ... 9 Cypress St. 
Donahue, Gertrude L. .. Bt en .. 99 School St. Cordeiro, Walter ........... .. 87 Walter St. 
Donahue, Nora E. .......... Be a cbwanabetssarneveeunvaneniae 33 Avon St. Corliss, Theodore A. .... ee ... 22 Knapp St, 
MUEPRMONAT'Y> A. oxic cceisisssassetenadecdceucobssseoncesesceonsenesnies 61 Webster Ave. Courtney, Martin P. ..... Workeasrta tab wapitetarts 11 Skehan St. 
NP EIEETSEE COSY, cscs tevasacasssveblercrinvaadiseccspodes acessuasnsaatasaeva 8 Craigie St. Coyne, George K. .......... aees .. 59 Preston Rd. 
EPIC TIT LST, yep stadt nua rawavav-nassiaeeses raginesssiaewnsnag seve 8 Putnam St. Coyne, Randall L.. ..... ee .. 59 Preston Rd. 
JOSS 0 .. 24 Mondamin Ct. GND MIL. LEGO DOLE Ui ovetcisa cited tee dn shanchBvecaheray Sen cnitheger coancnes 133 Hudson St. 
SEETICATG T8). \p5esanesstusecchsosesscorsstencenmbeacdasesvorpncnsyee 45 Dimick St. Cunha, Edward F. ..... CE eee ee 14 Lincoln Parkway 
PUMEPMETETIOTINIG A, sascnsporecsscssavvnssesiscacsercraresevastece 32 Richardson St. MVR Wo EL TN WLAN cA assets ccdchacdacaussshcenstie nancianeianareneeseacicansantaie 114 Line St. 
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LDiDZZi, JORBADR) skis... 
Douglass, William .... 
Ellis, Chester F. ....... 


Emerson, Albert C. 


Fagundes, Alfred F. 
Fogg, George A. ...... 


Fortini, Leo T. 


Giobbe, Michael ........ 
Goldberg, Harry M. ....... 
Goldberg, Mathew .. 


BALLON pO CRLOTICK (OS. S000. cecvevaasecdacesssudussccacenetinereenreaeeee 11 Greene St. 
PRCL TIMP UP TAs OTILOT CL. checveescs<usdvaccasrecessvecseasvceshs Mabbtaye 6 Spring Hill Ter. 
barding, Jr, Charles C, .....5.::. joven guste skh epesie SERRA ONC R ate 55 Otis St. 
PWG Ti RIOTS: EG. | icsussatee dvensosandeecteerarsentaipe .. 40 Benton Rd. 
Dies tELAIBONA VWWOADeT To scscivcssnsacstecdssotnseasonasenpe te .. 4 Emerson St. 


Johnson, Walter ....... 


Keely, James E. ... 
Kenny, Robert W. 


Landini, Andrew H. 
Langill, Howard W. ...... 
Lanigan, Edmund M. ....... 


NHN AE AAAs | ARS EU OL s, caccsncees sess ondvseessuessvaveenntBactonn usec cersetee 54 Springfield St. 
ToPSIS. INDE MVARD. cvskvcdcusvevssacvasvensvncctdeeccsestles tote ceeseoste 209 Willow Ave. 
La VATABOT OVLIORLS . satcarndestuscsedecatecss isdevscansasueveassonacssssaes eee 67 Marion St. 
TOA WIS,, ERAT Pe Wi... sccusrscdhepsocndeevieessapssyspsvenanterestepespNCONaneN 40 Quincy St. 
At wam, esawen (Go ac. ssecece Sscedes OW encois ges-esivaxsreseniee 22 Putnam St. 
LeOnRe Tag, * TAM al ES = ee accecest sdnscceccnacssssssstace vavaccopseanieeeeeey 27 Flint St. 
RGETIGEHA, “0 ERTD GIT Mat weck seca cccnes doatdoss Wvosewtenvesaness cestode eens w... o2 Porter St. 
ERED DO TEWGL. BTS ERA cvspvonesssninerpurvnsvss no capiveddondecss nesta 9 Crocker St. 


Mangurian, John N. 


Wa riale, Mail IT cA Siceccedehtacessccccesces i= . 38-A Summer St. 
Maxwell, Sherman O. ........cccce . 62 Highland Ave. 
Mili reas, Vad es Ta Oe ao Bae cnc nescannsacsvspcencnnctaceste-vevcakep 16 Prescott St. 
DECIN GT, ATES Ta Necsescnorers sexes cauansvxnseestexek cvs 386-A Prescott St. 


Morrison, Patrick J. 






SOMERVILLE HIGH SCHOOL RADIATOR 


Uistosdhaseevchaven scaetctlcativevusbesssce DOH ORICE ELIE GA OE 
8 Holt Ave. 
ee ea 2 Bliot St. 
Sieies 8 Putnam St. 
Tee 65 Oak St. 
Sc gusasEUSTOSTe ih db oe aeennaNad MAL es TRS RSI 45 Berkeley St. 


eaudelsvise pars bapsdavas tveouss coxsuetousesapneudee 400 Mystic Ave. 
Se EA Re or 23 Belmont St. 
acs 238 Somerville Ave. 
paves as saceeeeeee 208 POMeErville Ave. 


































tees .. 38 Everett Ave. 
me . 129 Beacon St. 
vs Ganngasavhee Caves trhon Passe RePRRSNaERENE 79 Boston St. 
PERNT Ree ee SE 11 Greenwood Ter. 
sauss SENS da sca Eee 18 Thorpe St. 
a shang duaCDin coi cusée0 = CADENA 136 Lowell St. 


RONAN 22 sake steaeee saunecasons siaasereod, LE OLLOL mpis 


Ae ceb aan edusaicaciack neteneatedeTaneeee 488 Somerville Ave. 

































GEN OTWVY, DA VIG: Jie. cssconssevanrrestastoerassucsninne-seesVeccdeans 18 Harrison St. 
Murphy, Thomas J. .......... 443 Norfolk St. 


INO IBLIN. CRESTS VA. S  csseceonesesterssaavekenavevaaes etneragtayaveeee 13 Warren Ave. 
Mesteroiw, Frank Fe  sicccsects«sasdeassuaesiivanssacerteusstsscase eee 13 Vinal Ave. 
GD Jreary. TRO aAG EY. sccsossesenenscosconrsnstsdonncanciananensea tease 51 Dane St. 
MOVIN OCF LUT SE: « SS.yastocsouchoasvevessswaasre cketianscatacaaneeeeieee 23 Kent Ct. 
COMIN ALL LS QUT 5s s55 cass onesassnsnacenctossneneceadhisensaakesateneaaae 24 Houghton St. 
Pearinian, IVERUMIICES, “A.. © cassr.senecensesnvexcdeos)asanioeagieeee 82 Concord Ave. 
PEP PESPALD TTI Be, cc envove tees sennparecvnanenataeee renee ... 74 Newton St. 
PReIDS, PCMAUTICEY FR. vi.cccaccecscpssessvextosperudeearanceaneeieetenne 20 Joseph St. 
PETOHAR, ROTI A) ccivcsesss<pesenensscobosssssvsnesuapsenaeneee 46-A Belmont St. 
PLELWVSOD:|) WVGLLUTE TIN (icc. aodonedesesesessnceersnseakonnnonpaantreneeneeeene 43 Prospect St. 
Richarason, .Werbert (Cin iste ccuvectrsenawen .. 25 Lexington Ave. 
Richardson, Trvitge TA. hkeccecpoiusnsratttecncnceueeeeneraae 102 Curtis St. 


BON Wald, GEOTEE Po) abscscdssassexcavacccorsccacatecamesenanean seme 39 Oak Street 
NOD I OSSD TI iach nncacncob ted earancadetunces Gee 40 Lincoln Parkway 
Siezel) (AIORANG EN 6i5...cncgsastuercctsee ant sserssrvecennes 69 Webster Ave. 
Feist BOIM, LLOW [Ry saspadssensdasarsietssvhsresusdecespaeeeeestepeeeeeenes 19 Walker St. 
Sroith,- Gharles Tu.° ..secscobsscksnesescasas suas cnesaeggaseceiaeeteeeaeae 17 Carlton St. 
Si 11) “GAMES Ly: ....scsteverresnsasseesasncpae verdeeneenean tte eee 132 Hudson St. 
SS HALT I; JOUVE, Coe Seve cvacaceoxsenFevennp osneptactensiaeinete anne aaa 31 Quincy St. 
SSOROWMNOT EL WIG: -<..05c000sstucsscadanesneoe ee . 223 Highland Ave. 
Stern, Mrederick 'P; A. .kcc..ccccscsncesedeacdnaivs ieee 23 Granite St. 
Seublawan, “DUVWOUY. ois. sccccolcescsapsaceccapastenes eniedeeeaen Crane 12 Kilby St. 
TEHFOCNSEN, TROY EL. | aeciisisnessnccnecvcsnaccunteetanetessee nae seen 69 Cedar St. 
meayerse, Wallia ny Al 6i....:a.csssncnectteencemaneeaean ie naeanee 31 Marion St. 
Van .mmersen, Eid ward. I’. <ccccssuseestuctanesteeee 91 Boston St. 
Wrierner, Arthur) 1.) ...iscsscessicoasssonstedenrageneeaneeter ene enee 59 Cedar St. 
WHER.” VAUTLCS hicthasstasscsoscbous saved aot chaheeertys 10 Allen St. 
WILE, GEOTLC © ..soclccovcscccscvenevey csuusnepsnevers tas pentssarahteneieaynante 179 Cross St. 
MADIGMOTOS, ERATOlG: sisj.sssccsssssssvasseonsutdeeaeenshaatweseenee 55 Columbus Ave. 
WWEGE, OGHOTGION: s,s .cicccsaeesseedenasnsasndenopaqaahaestetees Oana meer 29 Pearson Ave. 
Wiggins, Alfred J... ° ios.cs....s90xstcasscasasseneenageseeese eee 61 Webster Ave. 
Wilson, Arthur A. ... caelhsoonibsuagesoRtehesneCcasaeea es ae mane aeae 34 Tower St. 
"WOO, Wilbur EB. . .....:.:scocsssspsonsnssccenWavtslcressesteatt tucn eee maeeease 51 Bow St. 
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Study of the National Capital. 


THE GIRL WHO GRADUATES 


from the High School who hesitates to pledge four years to a College Course: who, nevertheless, desires to study, 
to enjoy college advantages, to cultivate special talents, to enrich her life and her friendships—should know of 





NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY 


It is a Junior College for young women planned especially to meet the needs of High School graduates. Colle- 
giate and Vocational courses, Music, Art, Domestic Science, Business Law, Travel. Outdoor life a feature. 
Illustrated book of 126 pages free on request. Address 


SECRETARY, NATIONAL PARK SEMINARY, 


(Suburb of Washington, D. C.) 





Forest Glen, Maryland 











COMPLIMENTS OF 


Class of 1918 

















HOOVER SAYS: 
“Do not limit your supply of milk or 
table butter, but consume it all.” 





HOOD’S IS SAFE 


Seventy-two years without a 
case of disease traced to it. 


A RECORD WITHOUT EQUAL 




















(SOVIETS 
Compliments 


of 


Kappa Gamma Pi 
Fraternity 


SOVIEZIN 















RE RE HS SKS 


Compliments 


of 


ALPHA ZETA PI 
FRATERNITY 


ARE RE RE AS 
































HIGH SCHOOL CLASS Every 


ADULT CLASS Every Wednesday. 


CHILDREN’S CLASS every Saturday. 








DANCING 


Heinemann House 
Academies 


ANTHOINE HALL 
136 School Street, Somerville 





Friday. Open night 


once a month. 


Social every Satur- 


day; special features. Party every holiday night. 


LET US SEND YOU ONE 
OF OUR CATALOGUES... 

















HARVARD DENTAL SCHOOL — 


A DEPARTMENT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Graduates of secondary schools admitted without exam- 
nation provided they have taken required subjects. 


Modern buildings and equipment. Fall term opens September, 1918. 
Degree of D. M.D. Catalogue 


EUGENE H. SMITH, D. M. D., Dean, Boston, Mass. 
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CLASS PINS 


ae tte: 
TROPHIES ART AceLIED 
FRATERNITY TOEMBLEMS 
JEWELRY ADDRESS BOX 


p ORRET Y=" MASS. 





Howard B. Burlingame 
PRIVATE TUTOR 


In Languages and Mathematics 


School 
Pupils Backward in Their Studies or School Work Assisted 


Pupils Prepared for Any College or Professional 


33 DAY STREET WEST SOMERVILLE 
Telephone Somerville 1248-2 








RALPH ‘SMALLEY. 


TEACHER OF 
Cello, Violin, Piano, Harmony 


Formerly with Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Instructor at Wellesley College 


14 GREENVILLE STREET TELEPHONE 


SIDEBOTTOM BROTHERS 
Printing and Engraving 


168 SCHOOL STREET, SOMERVILLE 


Telephone Connection 


FAVORS 


For Holiday, Halloween or Dancing Parties at 


FIELD, the Caterer’s 


Somerville 2209-M DAVIS SQUARE 


Pearson’s Perfect Pictures 
ODD FELLOWS HALL, WINTER HILL 


Every Night at 8 


Compliments 
of 


Room 122 


Compliments 
of 


Room 113 


Compliments 
of 
Room 103 


Compliments 
of 


Room 210 


Compliments 
of 
Room 209 


Compliments 
of 


Room 309 


Compliments 
of 


Room 310 


Compliments 
of 


Room 305 














Below, appear the names of the four Somerville 
High School Graduates who contributed to the 
June issue: 


H. J. CUTLER, M. D. 
90 College Avenue, West Somerville 


CCU 


GEORGINA CROSBY, D. M. D. 
Littlefield Block 
Gilman Square, Somerville 


STEEL COOL 


H. M. STOODLEY, M. D. 
283 Highland Avenue, - Somerville 


GEORGE COHEN, 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
/14 Broadway, West Somerville 














Perfect Baking Results 


The first essential of success in home-baking is to employ a 
leavener that is pure and dependable—one that raises evenly, 
and gives the bread and cake the right texture and appetizing 
appearance. If you will try 


RUMFORD 


THE WHOLESOME 
BAKING POWDER 


next baking day, you will know why prominent food-experts 
commend it as a healthful and economical leavener. 


Every housewife should have a copy of ‘‘The Rumford Way of Cookery and 


Household Economy,’’ by Janet McKenzie Hill and Christine Frederick. 
We will send it FREE upon request. 


RUMFORD COMPANY, Providence, R. I. 
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SORORITY 
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of 


PHI ALPHA 


SORORITY 
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